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INTRODUCTION 


A community's 
intentions 


Legal mandate 


INTRODUCTION 


DEFINITION OF A GENERAL PLAN 


A general plan is a statement of a com- 
munity's collective goals and policies. It 
represents a community's intentions for 
the future: the types of development 
desired, in what locations, and at what 
scale. Together these statements express 
the community's common interests’ and 
desired life style for the foreseeable 
future, 


By State law, each community must prepare 
a general plan. Traditionally, the docu- 
ment was conceived as a set of broad 
policies with more inspirational rather 
than legal effect. However, legislation 
in 1971 and subseguent litugation 
Strengthened the document's legal stature 
and today the General Plan is regarded as 
a community's blueprint for physical 
development. 


While each community can tailor the 
general plan document to its specific 
needs, the law requires that certain 
topics be addressed. These topics are 
contained in the general plan elements. 
The law now requires seven elements: land 
use, housing, circulation, conservation, 
Open space, public safety and noise. 


The law also permits optional elements 
including, but not limited to, the follow- 
ing: recreation, public services and 
facilities, bikeways and trails, community 
design, historic preservation, energy con- 
servation, economic development and growth 
management. 


The 1985 Sonoma General Plan contains the 
following eight elements, which include 
all the mandatory elements plus two 
optional elements (refer to pages INT-10- 
12 for complete description of elements): 


rar 


Flexibility 


The foundation 


-Community Development, 

-Circulation, 

-Housing, 

-Historic and Archaeological 
Preservation, 

-Tourism, 

-Conservation and Open Space, 

-Community Noise, 

-Public Health and Safety. 


While a general plan contains specific 
statements about how a community wants to 
develop, at should not be regarded as a 
Static document. As attitudes change or 
new data, implementation tools or funding 
sources become available, a community's 
goals and =priorities may Shirt. Thus’ it 
PomunpOntanterco=maintain flexibility to 
allow for assessment of new situations and 
the need for corresponding adjustments. 


PLANNING PERSPECTIVES IN SONOMA 


Sonoma's Early History 


Planning in Sonoma goes back to the early 
1800's when the area was under control of 
the Mexican government. sonoma was 
Originally a mission settlement, the last 
in a chain of 21 missions beginning in San 
Diego and extending north along the coast 
of California. In 1835, General Don M.G. 
Vallejo was directed to establish a pueblo 
ane ies Mtoe an the vicinity of the 
mission. He designed the town in the 
tradition of earlier settlements in New 
Spain - a central plaza surrounded by 
commercial and residential development 
arranged in a grid pattern (quarters and 
squares). The southern portion of town 
was divided by a broad avenue (Broadway) 
which led to Sonoma Creek, the major 
transportation link to San Francisco. 


Much of the original grid pattern for the 
city is in evidence today and the Plaza 
remains the town's focal point. Commer- 
cial development still fronts onto the 
Plaza, and the residential sectors of the 
city lie just beyond. Further out, rural 
ranchettes and agricultural fields form a 
greenbelt encircling the city. 
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A valleywide 
perspective 


Town Center 
concept 


The 1964 General Plan 


The 1964 Plan established a planning per- 
Spective for the entire Sonoma Valley. 
Using General Vallejo's basic concept of a 
central commercial area surrounded by 
residences, the Plan proposed to develop 
the City of Sonoma as the dominant commer- 
cial area in the valley. Outlying areas 
were to be primarily residential with 
Small commercial centers providing for the 
daily shopping needs of future residents. 


A substantial amount of land was desig- 
nated for industrial and commercial 
development along Eighth Street East to 
encourage the formation of coordinated 
industrial/office parks. A large com- 
munity park (Maxwell Farms) was located 
adjacent to Sonoma Creek to link the 
various urban areas and also provide 
relief through open, green spaces for 
recreation, cultural ftacida tres stana 
trails. To maintain the valley's semi- 
rural character, a greenbelt comprised of 
agricultural and hillside lands was estab- 
lished around the perimeter of the urban 
area proposed by the 1964 Plan. 


The 1974 General Plan 


In contrast to the regional approach 
envisioned by the 1964 Plan, the 1974 Plan 
focused on the city of Sonoma. The plan 
emphasized a residential orientation for 
the city and provided ample room for resi- 
dential growth, particularly in the lower 
density category (2 units per acre). The 
amount of land for commercial and indus- 
trial development was reduced from that 
allocated! «bythe 1964 Plan, and ga 
commercial activities were located near 
the, Plaza with no such, uses in) outlying 
regions. In response to concerns about 
local employment opportunities, 250 acres 
for industrial uses were located at the 
southernmost end of Eighth Street East. 


The major shift between the 1964 and 1974 
plans was the degree of emphasis on Sonoma 
as, the urban center of the valley. The 
1964 Plan took a much more aggressive 
approach by providing significantly more 
land for commercial and industrial uses 
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Balanced 
growth 


The planning 
area 


and locating a commercial area outside the 
Plaza. The 1974 Plan scaled back commer- 
cial and industrial uses and focused 
retail activities in and around the Plaza. 


The 1985 General Plan 


Although Sonoma has expanded over the 
years, the desire to remain a small scale, 
people-oriented community has prevailed. 
The 1985 Plan continues several planning 
concepts which, over the years, have 
helped retain Sonoma's uniqueness: the 
preservation of a greenbelt around the 
perimeter, ofthe city’s urban core; the 
perpetuation of small scale buildings and 
ChemscOnser vation. Of Sonoma’s historic 
buildings. 


The 1985 Plan recognizes the increasing 
need to balance housing and jobs by 
providing more opportunities for develop- 
ment of smaller, more affordable units and 
an increase in local employment. The Plan 
Strongly supports coordinated office/light 
industrial development along Eighth Street 
East in an effort to provide more local 
employment opportunities. The Plan acknow- 
ledges tourism as a viable component of 
the City's economy yet also recognizes the 
desire of the community to keep Sonoma 
residential. In summary, the 1985 Plan 
Strives to accommodate balanced growth 
without degradation of Sonoma's unique 
historic or cultural qualities. (EOr 
further discussion of General Plan issues, 
seem Vaple CDE—1)< 


The planning area for the Ciey {sr 1995 
General Plan encompasses 17 Square miles 
(10,880 acres) and extends west to Arnold 
Drive, north and east to the Surrounding 
foothills and south to Highway 12/121. tt 
includes two major creeks (Sonoma and 
Arroyo Seco) as well as several smaller 
channels (Fryer, Schell and Nathanson). 
iMewaceamicetelatively flat but iis Sur- 
rounded by foothills on the north and 
east. Dae erty. of Sonoma occupies the 
northwestern portion of the planning area; 
the remainder is occupied by ranchettes, 
farmlands and vineyards. (Seen Pigure 
CDE-1 in the Community Development 
Element). 
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Subareas 


A number of agencies and districts have 
jurisdiction within the planning area: 


1; the, City of Sonoma. 
2. the County of Sonoma. 
3. the County Water Agency. 
4. the County Sanitation District. 
5. the Valley of the Moon Water 
District, 
6. the Schell-Vista Fire Protection 
District, 
7. the Sonoma Valley Unified School 
School =DiIstrict, 
8. the Sonoma Valley Resource 
Conservation District. 
9. the Sonoma Valley Hospital 
District. 
10. the Valley of the Moon Parks and 
Recreation District. 
ll. the Valley of the Moon Fire 
District. 
12. the Valley of the Moon Lighting 
District. 
13. the Sonoma/Marin Mosquito Abate- 
ment District. 


The presence of so many governmental 
entities within a single geographic loca- 
tion warrants continual coordination 
between the City and outside agencies. 
Currently, the City and*County planning 
departments confer on development projects 
in Boyes Springs and along Eighth Street 
East and the City fire department main- 
tains mutual aid agreements with the 
Schell-vista and Valley of the Moon Fire 
Districts. 


Within the Sonoma Planning Area, three 
Sub-areas have been delineated for 
administrative and planning purposes: 


1. The City Limits. Presently the city 
encompasses 1.7 square miles (1,104 
acres). There are approximately 216 
acres available for urban development 
(residential or commercial). Approxi- 
mately 38% of the 216 acres 1s under= 
utilized (has some development on it) 
and is considered less available for 
development than is vacant land. 


2. The Primary Sphere of Influence. 


This is the future expansion area for 
the city for the next twenty years. 


gos bles 


Reevaluate 


It encompasses 2.2 Square miles (1,422 
acres) of which 656 are designated ele 
urban development. Approximately 62% 
of the 656 acres are under-utilized 
and, therefore, considered less 
available for development than vacant 
band. Themwntent Of “theo Primary 
Sphere is to direct and concentrate 
future urban development around the 
Conemmome the “exusting «city. = [he 
location of this boundary may change 
over time as additional land is needed 
to accommodate the city's growth. 


3. The Secondary Sphere of Influence. 


Encompassing some 6.5 square miles, 
this is the area of ultimate city 
expansion. Thes word Ultimate 71s 
Stressed; it is not intended or 
anticipated that the city will expand 
PrcOmlLiisc area “within the next «20 
years. However, the City considers it 
important to delineate the probable 
dimecuron Ofte £uture surban ‘growth 
beyond Year 2005 to promote orderly 
development and avoid islands of 
intensive development in rural areas. 
The proposed Secondary Sphere of 
Influence incorporates the original 
plats laid out by General Vallejo and 
follows the area's natural landscape 
features on three sides: Sonoma Creek 
on the west, the hillslopes on the 
north and Arroyo Seco Creek on the 
east. 


THE 1985 GENERAL PLAN PROCESS 


Reasons for the Update 


According to the State General Plan Guide- 
lines, a community should review its 
general plan every five years to determine 
if stated goals and policies reflect 
existing conditions, local attitudes and 
political realities. For the most part, 
the city has developed in accordance with 
Ehées-dimection set by the 1974 Plan. 
However, given that 10 years had elapsed 
Since that plan was written and develop- 
ment pressure on the city's eastern and 
southern borders was steadily increasing, 
it seemed prudent to reevaluate the City’s 
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blueprint for the future to determine if 
changes in direction, densities or land 
use type were necessary. 


ingtearivrel3S4 the City: investigated 
various firms and individuals who would be 
interested in preparing the General Plan 
Update. The City ultimately selected an 
independent planning contractor who would 
work full-time as their "in-house" general 
plan consultant. The project covered an 
20 month period and resulted in adoption 
of the document in February of 1986. 


Four phases How the Plan was Prepared 


The work program for the Sonoma General 
Plan was divided into four phases: 


Phase I: Issue Identification. 


Phase ITI: Definition of Land Use 
Alternatives and Selection 
ofa Preferred Alternative. 


Phase III: Preparation of the Draft 
Document. 


Phase IV: Refinement of the Draft 
Document and Adoption of 
the Final Plan. 


Citizen While all of these phases involved the use 
input of technicians sand theraectimualatiron gor 
many facts and figures, the most critical 
component to the work program was citizen 
participation: Throughout Sonoma's his- 
tory, local residents have consistently 
worked together to create a community that 
1s sensitive to the needs of all its 
citizens. — young, old; employed, »unen— 
ployed, “affluent and poor. One of the 
underlying philosophies of the update 
program was to perpetuate this spirit of 
ecooperation: vandisconcern by, providing etor 
maximum citizen involvement throughout the 
planning process.’ Ar"sertes “oO£frLiS town 
meetings, a public opinion survey, four 
joint meetings with the Commission and 
Counci Lpeconsiistent Savai lability ob stake 
to meet with individuals and periodic 
memoces Corner t 1c itp ants? © prio ded 
opportunities for residents to participate 
in. the molding of the General’ Pilanv, sin 
addition, the local press closely covered 
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Issues 


Alternatives 


the meetings and the public opinion survey 
and published three in-depth articles 
examining various community issues. (A 
list of citizens who attended the meetings 
if -included in the Citizen Participation 
section of this document). 


Phase I of the work program introduced the 
Citizenry sto the planning process. Tet 
primarily involved development of the key 
issues on which the General Plan would 
focus. To facilitate public involvement 
in this phase of the General Plan update, 
eight town meetings were held to discuss 
the most significant land use challenges 
facing Sonoma today and in the future. 
Bach@meeting focused’ on a specific topic: 
1) the planning process; 2) general com- 
munity issues; 3) residential and housing 
development; 4) commercial and industrial 
development; 5) growth and annexation; 6) 
traffic and circulation; 7) open space and 
BeCneacrons and ¢) tOurlsm. lbnformation 
packets were mailed prior to each meeting 
so that all participants would be ready to 
discuss the issues at hand. Feedback from 
the meetings was recorded and distributed 
COe die participants. (Copies of the Dis- 
cussion Notes and Minutes from each town 
meeting ares available from the City 
Planning Department.) 


The results of these discussions helped 
Shape the 1985 General Plan's policy and 
land use orientation. (Refer to the 
Summary of Issues in the Community Devel- 
opment Element for discussion of how input 
was translated into policies.) 


Phase II focused on the development and 
selection of a preferred land use alterna- 
tive. Three land use scenarios were 
developed representing different levels of 
urban expansion within the planning area 
and different responses to the housing, 
commercial and employment issues ident- 
ified in Phase I. 


To evaluate the alternatives, a forum was 
created in which the Planning Commission, 
City Council and public met together in an 
informal atmosphere to discuss the merits 
and wdemeritsm of the three land use 
scenarios. After four joint Meetings, acs 
preferred land use alternative emerged 
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Draft plan 


Final plan 


Eight 
elements 


with a relatively high degree of 
consensus. This alternative was refined 
into the Land Use Plan which appears in 
the Community Development Element. 


Phase III in the update program was the 


preparation of the draft General Plan 
consisting of seven mandatory and two 
Optional elements. The direction received 
Letom thexConmission, Council and public 
during the previous two phases of the 
update program was carefully considered, 
and then synthesized into the Plan's 
policy language and implementation 
programs. In writing the plan, particular 
attention was given to making the document 
understandable to both planners and the 
general public. 


Phase IV involved official public review 


and hearings on the 1985 General Plan and 
EIR, The draft document was presented in 
three parts to facilitate the review 
process. Part 1 contained the Conserva- 
tion and Open Space, Historic and Archaeo- 
logical Resources and Tourism elements; 
Part. 2 contained the Noise. and Public 
Health and Safety elements; and Part 3 
contained the Community Development, 
Housing and Circulation elements. Six 
public hearings on the draft document were 
held before the joint Planning Commission 
and City Council in October, November and 
December. The Plan was adopted by the 
City Council in February of 1986. 


How The Plan is Structured 


In keeping with the overall objective to 
create a document useful to both planners 
and the public, the Sonoma General Plan is 
arranged to fit the individual reader's 
informational needs. In each element, the 
goals, policies and implementation 
programs for each of the eight elements 
are grouped into one section. Together, 
these sections represent the heart of the 
General Plan in that they provide the 
DOolicCy gulrdance “for future. Vand fuse 
decisions in the city. . 


In addition, there is a section within 


each element containing background data. 
This section is intended for the person 
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who is interested in, or needs information 
beyond what is contained in the policy 
section of each element. 


The 1985 Plan combines the seven State 
required general plan elements into «Sx 
elements and includes two optional ele- 
ments. The table that follows lists the 
State required elements and denotes their 
equivalent in the 1985 document: 


Table INT-1 


Required Elements and their Location in the 1985 General Plan 


State Required 
General Plan Element 


Land Use 
Gareulation 
Housing 
Conservation 
Open Space 


Public Health and 


Equivalent Element 
in the 1985 Plan 


Community Development 
Circulation 

Housing 

Conservation and Open Space 
Combined with Conservation 


Public Health and Safety 


Safety (combines safety 


and seismic safety) 


Noise 


Organization 
rand content 


Community Noise 


Optional Elements 


Tourism 


Historic and Archaeological 
Resources 


Each element is organized into five sec- 
tions: 1) Purpose of Element; 2) Summary 
of Existing Setting and Future Conditions; 
3) Goals and Policies; 4) Implementation 
PLOULAnSmeande.))> Background Data. The 
content of each element is briefly 
summarized below: 


PENT 0 


The Community Development Element sets 
forth the overall land use pattern for the 


community. It provides the policy frame- 
work for residential, commercial and 
industrial development throughout the 
city. This element also contains the Land 
Use Plan, which translates General Plan 
policy into specific land use designations 
On a parcel by parcel basis. This diagram 
represents the future land use pattern for 
the city. 


The Circulation Element addresses the 
transportation system within the com- 
munity. It establishes roadway and inter- 
section capacities, identifies existing 
levels of service and constraints, and 
recommends needed improvements. 


The Housing Element addresses the housing 
needs of the community, in particular, 
those in the low and moderate income 
groups. Targets to produce a certain 
number of affordable units and programs to 
help achieve those targets are provided in 
this element. The Community Development 
Element is closely tied to the Housing 
Element since the land use plan helps 
translate housing targets into reality by 
providing appropriate sites for a range of 
housing types. 


The Historical and Archaeological Resources 
Element identifies the city's major re- 


sources in these two categories and 
provides policy guidance for their preser- 
vation and enhancement. 


The Tourism Element provides an overview 
of the visitor-serving industry in Sonoma 
today and establishes the City's position 
with respect to future development of 
visitor-serving uses within the community. 


The Conservation and Open Space Element 
addresses the many different kinds of open 


space within and surrounding the community 
and establishes policy guidance for their 
protection and management. Agricultural 
areas, hillsides, natural creeks, other 
natural wildlife habitats and existing and 
future parks are discussed in this 
element. 


Bs fl ea a 


The Community Noise Element focuses on 
maintaining the present quiet atmosphere 
that prevails throughout the community. 
It provides a Noise Assessment Guide to 
asccict city) ctarct sin determining the mneed 
fOr noise mitigations in’ the early stages 
of project evaluation. 


The Public Health and Safety Element 


addresses potential hazards that the com— 
munity may be exposed to in association 
wlth earthquakes, [l1res,;, floods and 
hazardous materials. It establishes 
POLlcies and programs to reduce or prevent 
widespread harm resulting from any 
identified hazards. 


HOW TO USE THE GENERAL PLAN DOCUMENT 


The General Plan sets forth the scope and 
direction for future development within 
the City's existing and intended jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. This area is repre- 
sented on the Land Use Plan by the Primary 
Sphere of Influence. The Plan also makes 
recommendation for lands beyond this 
boundary which bear a direct relationship 
to Sonoma. This area is represented on the 
Land Use Plan by the Secondary Sphere of 
Influence and the Planning Area boundary. 
It should be noted that policies covering 
any area outside the existing city limits 
are advisory until application is made for 
annexation to the city. 


The General Plan document is intended for 
use by Planning Commissioners, Catey. 
Counciwemembers, City staff and the 
general public. It will provide policy 
guidance to planners and decision-makers 
and information to potential developers or 
interested citizens on how the Cat y 
intends to develop and what requirements 
are necessary to achieve consistency with 
the Plan's goals and policies. 


There are four ways the Plan expresses the 
City's development aims: 


Goals. Goals are the ultimate ends toward 


which effort is directed. They are a 
statement of desired conditions - of how 
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the City would like to develop. Develop- 
ments are evaluated for consistency with 
General Plan goals. 


Policies. Policies establish the princi- 
ples which guide future decision-making 
toward achievement of General Plan goals. 
They are focused statements implying clear 
commitment and action. Developments are 
also evaluated for consistency with the 
General Plan policies. Inconsistencies are 
carefully examined for their impacts on 
the city's physical or social environment. 


Implementation Programs. These are 
specific actions that carry out General 


Plan policies. They are usually tasks 
that require time and/or funding commit- 
ments from either the public or private 
sector. Generally, the City is responsible 
for implementing the General Plan 
programs. To ensure they achieve their 
purpose, they must be periodically 
monitored and, if necessary, modified. 


Target dates for implementing the programs 
are set by the City Council. 


The Land Use Plan. Also called the land 
use diagram, it graphically depicts the 
General Plan's goals and policies. Le 
embodies the planning principles upon 
which the document is based. Loars 
perhaps the most referenced part of the 
General Plan document. The Land Use Plan 
is commonly referred to by developers and 
planners to determine the intended use for 
a particular parcel. 


REVIEW AND UPDATE OF THE PLAN 


A general plan is written at a specific 
point in time. It analyzes known condi- 
tions and makes projections based on 
available information. However, the envi- 
ronment is not static: conditions change, 
funding. sources (ate created or lost, 
development pressures increase and com- 
munity attitudes shift. 


The Government Code and the State General 
Plan Guidelines recognize the inherent 
flux within any community and provide the 
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following requirements and guidelines for 
periodic review of the general plan 


document: 


Annual review of implementation 
programs and revision as necessary 
to ensure their on-going effec- 
tiveness. (Recommended) 


Review le 


2. Once every five years a thorough 


review of the entire general plan 
to ensure it accurately reflects 
current community attitudes and 
desires. (Recommended) Note: The 
word "review" refers to internal 
staff review. It does not mean an 
actual update; that would only be 
mandated if the Plan is not con- 
sistent with general community 
attitudes toward growth and 
development in Sonoma. 


3. At least every five years, begin- 
ning in 1984, update the Housing 


Element. (Mandatory) 


Amendments General Plan law allows communities to 
amend their general plan four times within 
one calendar year. Several projects can 
be grouped together and analyzed for their 
cumulative effects; this encourages a more 
comprehensive approach to general plan 
amendments. If a community finds itself 
making frequent piecemeal amendments, it 
may indicate significant divergence 
between general plan policies and current 
community attitudes. In this case, a 
major general plan revision should be 
undertaken. in, otherecases,, it May be 


appropriate to revise only one or two 
elements. 


Criteria for evaluating general plan 
amendments are contained in POLI CVe se Of 
the Community Development Element. State 
law exempts the following projects from 
the four amendments per year limitation: 


1. Amendments requested and necessary 
for the development of a residen- 
tial project which makes at least 
25% Of its Units available to low 
Or moderate income households. 
(Government Code Section 6536.5. 5) yr. 
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2. Amendments necessary to comply 
with a court decision in a case 
involving legal adequacy of the 
general plan: (Government Code 
Section 65361). 


3. Amendments after January 1, 1984 
to bring -asgeneral plan into 
compliance with an airport land 
use plan (Government Code Section 
B53902.5)° 


4. Amendments needed in connection 
with adoption of a comprehensive 
development plan under the Urban 
Development Incentive Act. (Health 
and Safety Code Section 56032.d ). 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER JURISDICTIONS 


The city of Sonoma is intimately linked to 
Sonoma Valley and will affect and be 
affected by. growth that. occurs, aneene 
unincorporated communities. To ensure 
development that benefits the entire 
valley, the City should continue to work 
Closely with the County in reviewing pro- 
jects of valley-wide significance. 


Past. efforts to formally ‘organi zea 
valley-wide planning commission have not 
been successful, but there is considerable 
coordination “on an“ informal “basis. 
Currently efforts include: 


i. County referrals to wthe City on 
all projects within the valley's 
unincorporated communities; 


a. The commitment of City fCundsmco 
participate in the (County ss 
valley-wide traffic study; 


3. Periodic «meetingsewith City 7and 
County elected officials and staff 
to discuss specific valley-wide 
issues such as water supply, 
flooding and roadway improvements; 
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Discussion of joint Crty-Couney 
planning of Eighth Street East; 
and 


Toin te Grcy-COuntLy funding £or 
roadway improvements and afford- 
able housing projects. 
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COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


This element is the equivalent of the 
State mandated Land Use Element. It has 
the broadest scope of any of the General 
Plan elements because it considers the 
relationships of all the land designated 
for the entire General Plan area. The 
primary purpose of the Community Develop- 
ment Element is to provide policy guidance 
for the distribution and location of 
residential, commercial and industrial 
land uses. 


As mentioned previously in the Introduc- 
tion, there are three sub-areas within the 
General Plan Planning Area: the City 
Limits, the Primary Sphere of Influence 
and the Secondary Sphere of Influence. 
The policy guidance provided by this 
General Plan applies directly and immedi- 
ately to all lands within existing city 
limits; it applies to lands within the 
City's Primary Sphere of Influence only 
when annexation is being contemplated. 
Until such time, these lands are tech- 
nically under the jurisdiction of the 
County General Plan; however, because they 
are earmarked for eventual annexation, 
City policies have a strong influence over 
the type of development that occurs on 
land within the Primary Sphere. 


The Community Development Element contains 
the goals, policies and implementation 
programs for how the community should 
develop within the next two decades. In 
addition, it contains background infor- 
mation and statistics on such topics as 
regional land use relationships; existing 
land use patterns in Sonoma; capacity of 
public services (sewer, water, police, 
fire, schools); population, employment and 
housing projections; and the availability 
of land for development. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR LAND USE ISSUES 


During the course of the General Plan 
revision, a series of public town meetings 
were held to discuss the most significant 
land use challenges facing Sonoma today 
and in the future. The results of these 
discussions were translated into the 
goals, policies and implementation pro~ 
grams of the Community Development 
Element. The major issues and the 
community's responses are summarized in 
Table CDE-1. (For further elaboration of 
public input, refer to the Discussion 
Notes and Minutes from the Town Meetings. 
These materials are available from the 
Planning Department.) 


Table CDE-1 


Community Issues and Responses 


Issues Community Response 
Balance among - Retain residential emphasis of the city. 
land uses: - Balance resident-serving with visitor- 


serving commercial uses. 

- Encourage unincorporated communities to 
develop local commercial centers. 

- Locate major employment centers on Eighth 
Street East. 

- Retain low density, ranchette development 
around the city's perimeter. 


Size of Sphere - Expand slightly to the east and south to 

of Influence: provide an adequate supply of develop- 
able land and to direct future growth to 
those areas where public services are or 
will be available. 


Housing, - Provide more affordable housing for all 
commercial and income segments. 
employment needs: - Provide additional opportunities for multi- 


unit developments. 


- Provide opportunities for smaller, single- 
family units. 
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Tourism in 
Somona: 


TraLlfic 
congestion and 
Citywide 
circulation: 


Open space and 
Sonoma's small 
scale, country 
character: 


Balanced 
community 


- Provide some additional commercial land. 
- Provide more local employment opportun- 
ities. 


- Keep Sonoma for the residents. 

- Retain resident-oriented commercial uses 
in the Plaza area. 

- Locate major tourist facilities on the 
periphery of town. 

- Maintain a high quality in visitor-serving 
facilities. 


- Relieve congestion on West Napa and around 
the Plaza. 

~- Improve traffic flow through critical 
intersections. 

- Provide more parking in the Plaza area. 


- Retain agricultural greenbelt. 

- Preserve hillside backdrop, 

- Retain creeks in their natural state. 

- Provide adequate parkland throughout city. 

- Provide bikepaths and pedestrian footpaths 
throughout city. 

- Maintain present scale in building size 
and style. 

~ Preserve the city's historic architectural 
heritage. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The following goals and policies reflect the 
community attitudes expressed in the above 
paragraphs toward the amount, location and 
type of development that should occur in 
Sonoma over the next two decades. Gene- 
rally, they manifest the desire to take a 
conservative, carefully balanced approach 
toward future growth. The retention of 
Sonoma's historic, country atmosphere re- 
mains a high priority; yet, it is acknow- 
ledged that conservation must be balanced 
with growth in order to meet the community's 
future housing and employment needs. 


GOAL 1: STRIVE FOR A BALANCED COMMUNITY 
(IN TERMS OF OPEN SPACE, DEVEL- 
OPED AREAS, HOUSING, LOCAL EM- 
PLOYMENT, AND AVENUES FOR SOCIAL 
AND CULTURAL EXPRESSION) THAT IS 
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The Town 
Center 


Local jobs 


Residential 
development 


Senior housing 


Buffer area 


Policy 1: 


Policy 2: 


Policy 3: 


Policy 4: 


Policy 5: 
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CONSISTENT WITH SONOMA'S PRESENT 
CHARACTER AS A SMALL SCALE, 
COUNTRY TOWN. 


The City shall continue. to 
promote an active Town Center to 
be the focal point for small 
scale retail, personal service 
businesses and governmental 
offices. The City shall also 
promote the location of adequate 
cultural or social facilities 
within or near the Town Center to 
provide opportunities for social 
associations among Sonoma's resi- 
dents - young and old. 


Commercial or office/industrial 
development that expands and adi- 
versifies job opportunities for 
Nocalamresi dent Suechal le.be 
encouraged. 


Residential development should 
contribute to the diversification 
of Sonoma's housing supply, be 
located within easy access to 
schools and recreational facili- 
ties, maximize on-site open space 
and demonstrate innovative design 
while maintaining consistency 
with Sonoma's architectural 
character. 


Congregate care facilities for 
senior citizens should be located 
within reasonable walking dis- 
tance to medical, shopping and 
community services or readily 
accessible by public transpor- 
tation. They should be designed 
to minimize visual or noise con- 
flicts with surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. 


A buffer or transition area of 
low density development (gener- 
ally 5 acres per unit) shall be 
retained between the City's Pri- 
Mary Sphere of Influence and 
development along Eighth Street 
East. 


Orderly 
development 


Urban 
development 


in=fitling 


Consistency 


GOAL 2: 


Policy 6: 


Policy 7: 


Policy 8: 
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FOSTER ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN THE COMMUNITY. 


Urban development should be 
contained within the City's Pri- 
mary Sphere of Influence. Urban 
is defined as development that 
receives public water, sewer, 
police and fire services. 


The sfeasibili ty, Volsmein=fa1Jing 
land within the, City’s limes 
should be considered before 
annexing addi-tton aleseband se 
Annexation of lands to the city 
should be evaluated according to 
the following criteria: 


a..sthe jcahand® Psi awithhineeoche 
City's Primary Sphere of In- 
fluence; 


b., «The® -Lland» dabués) (theme cx, 
limits or existing or planned 
city streets on at least one 
side; 


c. The land is not under agri- 
cultural preserve contract 
(see Fig. COE-1 in the Con- 
servation and Open Space 
Element); and 


d. The land is serviceable by 
all urban services (sewer, 
water, fire, police) without 
creating unmitigatible capa- 
city constraints. 


Development proposals which are 
consistent with the General Plan 
are encouraged. Deviations will 
be considered but should be 
evaluated for their: 


a. Consistency with General Plan 
goals and policies; 


b. Compatibility with adjacent 
land uses; 


Mutual support 


Office parks 


Eighth Street 
East 


GOAL 3:3 


Policy 9: 


Policy 10: 
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G. Potential for encouraging 
premature development ofl-ad— 
jacent areas; 


d. “Potential. for reducing the 
viability of any adjacent 
agricultural lands; 


e. Contribution to identified 
City housing, employment, 
shopping or recreation needs; 
and, 


f. Impact on public service and 
infrastructure capacity. 


SUPPORT THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VALLEY AS A SERIES OF SMALL, 
SELF-SUFFICIENT YET MUTUALLY SUP- 
PORTIVE COMMUNITIES. 


The City should work cooperative- 
ly with the County in developing 
a well-planned office/business 
park on Eighth Street East. 


The City should review ain 
development proposals for Eighth 
Street East. If no specific plan 
exists, the following development 
guidelines should be considered: 


a. Light industrial/business 
park development should not 
occur on the west side of 
Eighth Street East north of 
Watmaugh Road. It should be 
located on larger sized par- 
cels which are generally lo- 
Cated south off Peru Road. 
These “parcels “have “good 
access to 12/121, are rela- 
tively available for develop- 
ment and provide opportun- 
ities for cooperative infra- 
structure financing. 


b. Smaller parcels (less than 5 
acres) should be encouraged 
to aggregate and larger par- 
cels to master plan to facil- 
itate coordination among land 
uses and comprehensive plan- 
ning for infrastructure and 


Extension 
of water 


Outlying 
commercial 


Policy 11: 


Policy 12: 
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roadway improvements. Strip 
development with individual 
access ways should be 
avoided. 


Cc. The development should be as 
sensitive and design review 
as stringent as the standards 
imposed throughout the entire 
city and) surrounding varea, 
even though this is an indus- 
trial area. Public safety 
measures should be in confor- 
mance with City standards. 


Go. Existing industrials uses 
along the Eighth Street East 
corridor should be upgraded 
through connection to public 
water and sewer and site 
improvements such as land- 
scaping, if feasible. 


The City will consider extend- 
ing water service to Eighth 
Street East under the following 
conditions: 


a. A specific plan is prepared 
for all undeveloped parcels 
that are designated for light 
industrial/business park de- 
velopment; 


b. City planning and design re- 
view of all proposed projects 
within the specific plan area 
is required as part of the 
County's project approval 
process; and 


ec. The impact ‘on the, Citys 
water supply has been quanti- 
fied. 


The City supports the concept 
of developing a commercial 
center(s) in the unincorporated 
communities to provide for their 
local shopping needs and to re- 
duce commute traffic) into the 
city of Sonoma. 


Land inventory 


Zoning 


Area of 
Concern 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


Maintain the City's computerized vacant 
land inventory. Provide a map desig- 
nating vacant land within the city (by 
use category) to facilitate in-filling. 
Update both the map and computerized 
inventory every six months. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Revise and update the City's zoning 
regulations to achieve consistency with 
the General Plan. Consider revising the 
wording in the existing CC district to 
reflect the desire for a balance between 
resident- and visitor-serving busi- 
nesses. Also review the design criteria 
enforced by the Architectural Review 
Commission to determine if more specific 
language is needed. 


Responsibility: City planning staff and 
Architectual Review 
Commission 


Establish and adopt a formal "Area of 
Concern". The Area of Concern should 
include unincorporated lands outside the 
City's Primary Sphere of Influence, 
lands along the Arnold Drive corridor, 
the Boyes Hot Springs/Agua Caliente/ 
Fetter's Hot Springs area, the hillsides 
north of the City's northern Primary 
Sphere of Influence boundary and areas 
along Agua Caliente Creek north of the 
City's Primary Sphere. 


Submit a letter to the County planning 
department indicating the City's desire 
to receive planning referrals on any 
projects within the Area of Concern. 
Projects of significant magnitude or 
controversy should be reviewed by the 
City Planning Commission and Council, 
where appropriate. 


Recponsibllitves City “planning state, 


Planning Commission and 
City Council 
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Specific plan 


City/County 


Water supply 


Recommend that a specific plan be pre- 
Pared for the vacant parcels along 
Eighth Street south of Peru Road that 
are “designated for light industrial/ 
business park development. Consider 
extending the specific plan area up to 
Napa Road to include large, presently 
occupied parcels in industrial use. The 
Specific plan should include industrial 
design review guidelines that will 
assure high quality industrial develop- 
ment along Eighth Street East. 


Responsibility: Joint City planning 
Stale, Planning Com- 
mission and CIty 
Council 


With the concurrance of the County, 
establish a forum consisting of City and 
County planning staff, a representative 
from the City Council, the Supervisor 
from District 1 and a Planning Commis- 
Sioner from District 1. The Purpose of 
the forum would be to informally discuss 
valley-wide issues, the effect of re- 
cently approved City and County projects 
on the Valley and the direction the 
Valley is or should be moving toward. 
Meetings could be held four times a 
year, perhaps at the end of each fiscal 
quarter. 


Among subjects to be conSidered, the 
following points should be addressed: 


a. Guidelines. forthe -Cijcy Planning 
Commission to use in reviewing 
Project proposals within the area of 
concern. 


b. Criteria for an area-wide Specific 
Plan. 


c. Mechanisms giving the city more 
control over development within its 
area of concern. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
initiates 


Embark upon a joint planning effort 
with the County Planning Department, 
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CR/2 or 5 


tion to the need for a long range water 
supply. The City could begin ate eS 
ately by monitoring the County's genera 
plan update, particularly the build-out 
scenarios for the Valley. After comple- 
tion of the County's general plan, the 
City could request an initital meeting 
to determine what infrastructure 1S 
needed to meet the valley's future water 
demands and how it can be provided. 


Responsibility: Joint City/County 


DEFINITION OF GENERAL PLAN LAND USE CATE- 
GORIES 


The following definitions are provided to 
clarify the intent of the 16 land use cate- 
gories depicted on the accompanying Land Use 
Plan. These definitions can be used as a 
general reference for defining development 
proposals within the General Plan Planning 
Area. 


The definitions are divided into major land 
use categories. Each definition is preceded 
by the appropriate symbol that appears on 
the General Plan Land Use Plan. 


RESIDENTIAL USES 


Country Residential. This designation is 


intended to preserve the prevailing rural 
character of the Sonoma Planning Area by 
providing suitable lots for very low density 
residential development. These areas are 
not intended to be serviced by City water or 
sewer. 


The two-acre density generally recognizes 
the existing lot pattern in the Lovall 
Valley area. The five-acre density gener- 
ally follows current (1985) County zoning. 
It is intended to encourage activities com- 
monly found in association with ranchette 
living such as family farming or animal 
raising. It is also intended to discourage 
further parcelization which tends to in- 
crease demand for urban services. 


Minimum parcel size: 2 or 5 acres 
Applicable zoning: RC 
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UR/20 


cc 


Urban Residential/20,000 sq. ft. minimum 
lot. This designation recognizes two estate 


properties within the City's Primary Sphere 
of Influence which are suitable for low 
density residential development. The intent 
is to provide some opportunity for large lot 
development close to town with access to 
urban services. 


Minimum parcel size: 1/2 acre 
Applicable zoning: RC 


Urban Residential. This designation pro- 
vides for residential development with 
access to the full range of urban services. 
Single-family detached dwellings on 7,000 
square foot lots are the standard dwelling 
type built in this use category; however, 
zero-lot line, clustered and patio homes may 
also be permitted to provide a greater range 
of housing types. 


Minimum lot size: 6,000 square feet 
Average lot size: 7,000;square feet 
Applicable zoning: R-l 


Multi-Unit Residential. This category 
allows more concentrated residential devel- 
opment at densities ranging from 7 to 15 
units per acre. The intent is to provide 
smaller, more affordable units in an attrac- 
tive residential setting. Where possible, 
multi-unit dwellings are located adjacent to 
or nearby commercial uses to encourage 
pedestrian travel between work, shopping and 
home. The multi-unit category, where com- 
bined with the "H" (Historic) zone, is also 
used to permit limited commercial in 
existing buildings along Broadway. 


Minimum parcel size: 5,000 to 6,000 square 


feet 
Applicable zoning: R-2, R-3, and R-4 


COMMERCIAL USES 


City Centered Commerical. The intent is to 
concentrate small scale, resident serving 
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NC 


TC 


PC 


commercial uses near the Plaza to retain the 
vitality of Sonoma's historic town center. 
A mix of general shopping, service 
businesses and offices are allowed. 


Minimum lot size: 2,000 square feet 
Applicable zoning: CC 


General Commercial. The intents of this 
designation is to allow for commercial uses 
that cannot locate in the town center due to 
Space requirements or other planning 
Bactorcsc. The purpose is to provide addi- 
tional opportunities for commercial develop- 
ment that will not detract from the uses in 
the Plaza area. Typical uses would include 
professional offices, retail goods, grocery 
stores, department stores, restaurants and 
personal service businesses. 


Minimum lot size: as established by the 
new zone 
Applicable zoning: requires a new zone 


Neighborhood Commercial. This designation 
allows small scale retail establishments in 
outlying areas. Such establishments are 
intended to be primarily patronized by resi- 
dents of the immediate area and should not 
be of a scale that would attract residents 
on a community-wide basis. 


Minimum lot size: 20,000 square feet 
Applicable zoning: CN 


Thoroughfare Commercial. This district is 
intended to provide locations for certain 
commercial uses which require large storage 
facilities or extensive land areas. It is 
appropriate to outlying areas that are 
accessible to major thoroughfares. 


Minimum lot size: 6,000 square feet 
Applicable zoning: CT 


Planned Commercial. This is a special des- 
ignation tailored for the Four Corners area. 
The intent is to provide maximum flexibility 
in the land use mix and promote coordinated 
development among individual parcels. 
Permitted uses include residential, office, 
Support retail and lodging facilities. 
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LI 


OP 


AG 


Minimum lot size: No minimum lot size 
Applicable zoning: requires a new zone 


LIGHT INDUSTRIAL/BUSINESS PARK USES 


Light Industrial. This designation is in- 
tended for uses which do not produce objec- 
tionable odors, noise, vibrations or emis- 
sions. Grouping of uses in an attractive, 
well-designed complex is encouraged. 
Typical uses include light manufacturing; 
light wholesale, storage and distribution; 
Support commercial services; and offices. 
Adherence to development standards estab- 
lished by the zoning district is required. 


Minimum parcel size: as determined by new 
zone 

Applicable zoning: requires revision of 
current LI district 


Office-Business Park. The intent of this 
designation listo “provide for planned 
office-business centers in an attractive, 
campus or park-like setting. Potential 
tenants could include corporate headquarters 
for finance, insurance or real estate insti- 
tutions, computer software manufacturers or 
medical instrument manufacturers. Projects 
are required to develop under a Master Plan. 


Minimum parcel size: 25 - 50 acres 
Applicable zoning: requires revision of 
current MP district 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


General Agriculture. This designation is 


intended to preserve suitable lands for 
large scale commercial agriculture such as 
vineyards, orchards, dairies and ranches. 
It also recognizes agricultural parcels 
within the city that are in argricultural 
use and/or under Williamson Act Contract. 


Minimum parcel size: 60 acres 
Applicable zoning: A 
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Agricultural Residential. This designation 


is intended to recognize and promote small 
scale farming operations in rural residen- 
tial areas. Existing parcelization patterns 
prevent large scale farming, but present use 
and soil conditions are conducive to farming 
activities undertaken as a hobby, to supple- 
ment income and/or grow specialty crops. 


Minimum parcel size: 10 acres 
Applicable zoning: requires new zone 


Wine Production. This is a special desig- 
nation that recognizes lands inside the city 
that are currently occupied by wine produc- 
tion. facilities. 


Minimum parcel size: 10 acres 
Applicable zoning: AW 


Hillside Preservation. The category is in- 
tended to preserve the city's historic, 
scenic hillside backdrop; a minimum amount 
of development is permitted. 


Minimum parcel size: 10 acres 
Applicable zoning: RP 
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Figure CDE-1 


LAND USE 
PLAN 


LEGEND: | 


RESIDENTIAL 


CR COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL - 2-5 ACRE MIN. 
UR,,URBAN RESIDENTIAL - 20,000 SQ. FT. MIN. 
UR URBAN RESIDENTIAL - 6 DU/ACRE 

MR MULTI-UNIT RESIDENTIAL - 7-15 DU/ACRE 


COMMERCIAL 


CC CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
GC GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
NC NEIGHBORHOOD COMMERCIAL 
TC THOROUGHFARE COMMERCIAL 
PC PLANNED COMMERCIAL 


OFFICE ( INDUSTRIAL 


LI LIGHT INDUSTRIAL 
OP OFFICE/BUSINESS PARK 


PUBLIC (QUASI- PUBLIC” 


3 SCHOOLS 
[#) PARKS 
{2} PUBLIC FACILITIES 


ESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


AG GENERAL AGRICULTURE - GO ACRE MIN. 

AR AGRICULTURAL/ RESIDENTIAL - 10 ACRE MIN. 
WP WINE PRODUCTION 

HP HILLSIDE PRESERVATION - 10 ACRE MIN. 


BOUNDARIES 


secaees CITY UMITS 

tmem=e PRIMARY SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 
awe SECONDARY SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 
moe PLANNING AREA 


OK NUMBERS REFER TO FOLLOWING TABLE 


SCALE: 
Oo 600 1800 3000 
‘eranesE| Drei ateerd ay | 


SONOMA PLANNING & BUILDING DEPT. 
BRENDA GILLARDE , CONSULTANT 
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Table CDE-2 


Map Key: Public Facilities, Schools and Parks 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Ls Mountain Cemetery 

ae Veterans Building 

Sy Police Department/Municipal Court/Council Chambers 
4, City Hall/Plaza 

oa Fire Department 

6. Sonoma Valley Hospital 

as Sonoma Valley Library 

Ss Valley Cemetery 

oy City Corporation Yard 

id. County Sewer Treatment Plant 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS/PLAYFIELDS 


co Sassarini Elementary School/Eraldi Park 
| BEES Sonoma Valley High School/Playfields 
13. Prestwood Elementary School/Playfield 


14. Maxwell Farms 

£35 Olsen Park 

EG; Vallejo Home 

ie Depot Park 

hate Arnold Field 

19. Pinelli Park 

os Bond Property (proposed) 


21-27. General locations for proposed neighborhood parks 
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Table CDE-3 


Holding Capacity Within the Primary Sphere of Influence 
1985 General Plan, City of Sonoma (1) 


Pence ah Sewers F464 i re ORL NOR ee _____ Potential (1985 General Plan) = Holding Capacity 
City Primar ! Total City Primary SOL Total Lity Primary SOI Total 
Acres 
Residential 488 191 679 202 641 843 690 832 Toes 
Commercial 99 9 108 14 15 29 113 29 142 
Parks 23 0 23 0 84 (2) 84 23 84 107 
Public 184 65 249 0 0 0 184 65 249 
Resource (3) 47 S7 104 47 360 407 94 417 511 
TOTAL 841 322 1,163 263 1,100 1,363 1,104 1,427 2,531 
Units 
Single Family 2139 754 2,893 512 25032 3,044 2,651 3,286 5,937 
Multi-family 1,185 66 1,251 872 w23 1,595 2,057 789 2,846 
TOTAL 3,324 820 4,144 1,384 3,255 4,639 4,708 4,075 8,783 
Population 6,854 1,747 8,601 2,948 Op,o33 9,881 9,802 8,680 18,482 
Employment soe ---- 3,949 316 390 706 ---- ---- 4,655 
(1) This table describes the maximum level of development that could be accommodated by the Plan. The actual level of development will depend on the rate at which the 
City grows over the time period of this General Plan. 
(2) Does not include acreages for proposed neighborhood parks. 


(3) Includes agricultural, hillside preservation and wine production lands. 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ELEMENT 


This section provides information on the regional and local land 
use issues that most influenced the policy direction of the 1985 


City of Sonoma General Plan. The information is divided into 
five categories: 


A. Regional Relationships. 

B. Existing Land Use Patterns. 

C. Public Services. 

D. Population, Employment and Housing Projections. 
E. Available Land for Development. 


REGIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The city of Sonoma lies in the southern portion of Sonoma 
County, which is one of nine counties that comprise the Bay 
Area. The city lies within easy commute distance of both 
Marin and Napa counties, as well as three of the major growth 
centers within Sonoma County: Santa Rosa, Petaluma and 
Rohnert Park. Although it has remained fairly isolated due 
to the area's underdeveloped roadway system and distance from 
the region's major travel corridor (Highway 101), Sonoma is 
steadily gaining attention as a highly desirable residential 
community. Because of this attraction, it is important to be 
aware of the forces that are shaping the Bay Area as they 
will influence future growth in Sonoma. 


: The Bay Area 


Over the last 45 years, the Bay Area has experienced 
significant shifts in where people live and work. The 
dominance of San Francisco and Alameda as the two major 
job/housing centers has decreased, resulting in a region- 
wide decentralization of both population and employment. 
This phenomenon is expected to continue, leading to 
increasing interdependency among the nine Bay counties. 


According to the Association of Bay Area Governments 
(ABAG), the economic future of the Bay Area over the next 
20 years looks favorable if certain housing and infra- 
structure constraints can be overcome. Jobs in high 
technology sectors such as aerospace, computers, elec- 
tronic, scientific instruments, communications equipment 
and office machinery presently comprise more than 33% of 
all manufacturing jobs and are expected to increase in 
the future. 


If the Bay Area is to compete favorably for jobs and 
income growth with the rest of the nation, it must be 
able to house its workers. According to ABAG Projec- 
tions '85, "housing production is not occuring at a rate 
that will sustain economic growth...Without increased 
housing production, the labor force cannot grow fast 
enough to sustain a "reasonable" level of economic 
growth." 
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In addition to increased housing production, the Bay 
Region must grapple with the question of providing the 
necessary infrastructure to support new housing starts. 
Because of anticipated changes in the financing policies 
of the federal government, the cost of providing water, 
sewer, roads and schools will increasingly fall upon 
local taxpayers and developers. However, without the 
necessary infrastructure, the growth potential 
anticipated for the Bay Area may not be realized. 


2. Sonoma County 


In light of increased housing needs throughout the Bay 
Area, greater attention may be focused on Sonoma County 
in the future. Sonoma County is the largest of the nine 
Bay Area counties, encompassing some one million acres. 
It is one of the least urbanized areas and has the 
greatest supply of land available for residential 
development. While the county is expected to draw an 
additional 72,000 jobs, it will still have less than one 
job per employed resident. Thus employed residents will 
continue to commute out of the county for jobs. 


The commute between Sonoma and Marin Counties may 
increase over the next two decades. According to ABAG 
projections, “Marin “will’“add 1:7 “jobs per employed 
resident; thus, some of Marin's jobs will have to be 
filled by people living outside the county. Because of 
Sonoma County's proximity to Marin and large supply of 
residential land, it may attract people who want to work 
in Marin but cannot live there. The city of Sonoma may 
be particularly attractive to these workers given its 
scence gqualities, country charm and’ proximity to 
employment in Marin. 


EXISTING LAND USE PATTERNS 


There are approximately 1,104 acres in the current (1985) 
city limits. The breakdown of uses is tabulated below. With 
two exceptions, land outside the city is mostly low density 
residential, agricultural and vacant. The two exceptions are 
a minor amount of strip commercial along Highway 12 and the 
fairly intensive light industrial uses along Eighth Street 
East. This area is of major concern to the city as the level 
of development intensity is increasing without the support of 
urban services or building and design guidelines. The result 
thus far is a series of uncoordinated, unsightly buildings 


stripped along Eighth Street. (See Available Land section 
for further discussion). 
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Table CDE-4 


Existing Land Use - 1985 City Limits 


Acres % of Total 
Residential wer 
Single-family 389 35 
Multi-unit 99 9 
Commercial (includes office 99 9 
& retail) 
Industrial ll 
Parks 23 2 
Public (includes State Park 184 Is? 
facilities) 
Agricultural 26 Z 
Hillside Preservation 10 uf 
Vacant and Underutilized 263 _24 
a lipaen 00 


The predominant use of developed land is residential, with 
Single-family dwellings dominating the mix. In accordance 
with General Vallejo's original plan for «the wopty, ttshas 
grown outward from the central Plaza area. The east side of 
town is almost exclusively Single-family dwellings; histori- 
cally the west side has been the location for most of 
Sonoma's townhouse and multi-unit development. The decreas- 
ing availability of land in this sector of the city may, 
however, shift the development emphasis to other locations. 


The city's commercial development is concentrated around the 
Plaza, along both sides of West Napa Street and part way down 
Broadway (Highway 12). Most of the commercial development is 
small, individual offices and shops; the three exceptions are 
the Marketplace (Napa and 2nd), West Plaza/Safeway (Napa and 
5th), and Valleymart (Napa and 5th) which are anchored by 
large supermarkets. (The Marketplace is also anchored by a 
chain drug/discount outlet.) 


The only industrial land, within the city is the Sebastiani 
Winery, located on Fourth, near West Spain. Most of the 
winery's operations are carried out at this location, as well 
as public tours and wine tasting. As can be expected, there 
is some conflict between the winery and adjacent residences; 
however, mechanisms are in place to reduce noise and traffic 
COMLLLCL os There is no other vacant land designated for 
industrial purposes inside the city. Such uses have been 
allocated for Eighth Street East. 


There are five City owned or maintained parks ranging in size 


trom 0,5 -tO (8.50 acres: They provide grassy areas for 
picnicking and other outdoor recreational activities such as 
volleyball and basketball. The City has also developed 1.4 
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miles of paved trail for biking, walking and jogging. pee 
course parallels this pathway providing additional out feXe) 

exercise opportunities. Swimming and tennis facilities cole 
available to city residents through a mutual use pores 

with the local high school. Softball facilities are aval1l- 
able at the local school playgrounds as well as the County- 
owned park within the city limits (Arnold Field), which also 
provides baseball facilities. The City was deeded a 7-acre 
parcel outside the present city limits whichs willl oe 
developed for park and recreation purposes as deman 

warrants. (For further information on recreational resources 
within the city refer to the Conservation and Open Space 
Element.) 


PUBLIC SERVICES 


The following paragraphs briefly describe the primary urban 
services, their capacities and any major constraints to 
future growth and development within the Primary Sphere of 
Influence. 


1. Water Supply and Distribution 
Existing Conditions 


The City purchases water from the Sonoma County Water 
Agency, using a City-owned system to distribute it. 
Water is pumped to the city via a pipeline from the 
Russian River. 


The County's supply pipeline has only enough capacity to 
meet current entitlements: 4.47 million gallons per day 
(mgd) for the Valley of the Moon Water District (VOMWD) 
anders. mga "for -the -City-of Sonoma. Local storage 
Capacity for the City and VOMWD is approximately 3 mil- 
tren) gallons. In 1984, during the peak water use month 
of July, Sonoma used 75 percent of its entitlement, with 
per capita consumption estimated at 318 gallons per day. 


The City's water distribution system is sound and is 
maintained continuously. The system is entirely 
Supported by water sales and other user fees. 


Future Constraints 


The City's current entitlement cannot be increased with- 
out developing a new delivery system or local supply 
source. This conclusion is based on a recent Capacity 
study conducted by the Sonoma County Water Agency. This 
study determined that with some minor modifications to 
the current delivery system (booster pumps and storage 
tanks), the Agency can meet its current water contracts; 
however, the delivery system cannot Supply water beyond 
existing contract allocations. 
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The table below and the following figures illustrate the 
City's water supply capacity under various growth 
scenarios. If all land within the City's Primary Sphere 
of Influence built out by Year 2005, peak month demand 
would exceed the city's current water entitlement by 73 
percent. This would occur around 1990-91. Under the 
Growth Management Scenario (100 units approved a year), 
peak month demand would outstrip supply around 1998-99. 
Under County growth projections, the supply would be 
exceeded by 1995-96. 


Table CDE-5 


Existing and Projected Water Use and System Capacity 
City of Sonoma 


1985-2005 
Existing and Future Existing and Projected System 
Development Scenarios Water Use (acre ft./mo.) (1) Capacity (2) 
Capacity 
Used Remaining 
Existing (3) 22955 75% 25% 
Growth Management 
Ordinance (4) 339.0 111% -113 
County Projections (5) Sy ied 123% -23% 
Holding Capacity (6) 52.9'5/0 173% -73% 


(1) Based on the peak use month of July. 

(2) The City's maximum entitlement is 305 -acre-£t./montheand 
cannot be increased using the present supply system. 

[3r"> Joly, 1984; 

(4) Assumes the maximum development allowed by the ordinances: 
100 units/year x 20 years = 2,000 unwes- xe 2.135 (persons/ 
household). x.271 gallons’ per ‘capita per sday (the average 
peak per capita use in the city from 2970- > TIO). 

(5) Would result in an additional 5,646 residents. Same con- 
sumption calculations used as in (4). 

(6) Would result in an additional 11,628 residents. Includes 
existing plus new residents. Same consumption calculations 
used as in (4). 
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i CDE-2 
(Use in Acre ft./month) Figure 


2000 2005 
SCENARIO . CAPACITY REACHED 


Growth Management Ordinance: 1998-99 
County Population Projection: seme 1995-96 
Holding Capacity: 1990-91 


CITY OF SONOMA WATER USE PROJECTIONS 


1985 GENERAL PLAN 


FOR GROWTH SCENARIOS 
“tnewonoutanoe, consoan 1985-2005 


Another consideration related to the city's future water 
Supply is the industrial and office development proposed 
Dy (thes 19859 General Plan for Eighth Street East. = The 
Plan designates 232 acres of land for light industrial/ 
office-business park development. Water consumption for 
such uses varies widely - from .052 gpd/sq. ft. for 
warehousing to 6.3 gpd/sq. ft. for electronic processing 
plants. The following table provides an estimate of water 
usage by land uses proposed for Eighth Street by the 
City's General Plan. It must be noted that these are very 
rough estimates based on an assumed mix of uses. They 
Should not be used for purposes of planning the city's 
future water supply system; however they do illustrate 
the amount of water that might be used by development on 
Eighth Street East. 


Table CDE-6 


Potential Water Usage 
Eighth Street East 


General Plan 


Land Use Types of Potential Potential 
Category Uses Acres (1) Water Use (2) 
Light Industrial Industrial 48 1.09 mgd 
(LI) Warehouse 66 -07 mgd 
iy Las 
Office-Business Office 93 -28 mgd 
Park (OP) Industrial 10 225 niga 
Warehouse 15 -02 mgd 
118 538 mga 
TOTAL 23:2 1.-69°mgd. (3) 


(1) Assumes the following ratio of uses on Eighth Street East 


(2) 


at buildout: 25% industrial; 35% warehouse; 40% offices. 


Based on the following water use factors: 

industrial’ —»).02272:mgd/gross acre; ,office-= <0029792 mad/ 
gross acre; warehouse = .0011042 mgd/gross acre. Figures 
based on 1981 sewage generation rates for industries in 
the San Jose area. Water usage assumed to be 25% greater 
than sewage generation rates. 


Equal to 51% of City’s’ total existing entitlement (3.3 
mgd). 
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The City is aware of the capacity constraints 1n its 
supply system. Various alternatives have been gee Cues 
over the years including development of a well-base 
system and a parallel pipeline. Given the variable 
quality and availability of Sonoma's groundwater, a well- 
based system would not likely be a reliable, long-term 
source. Constructing a parallel pipeline will require a 
considerable amount of planning and funding; DOW ever it 
may be the most appropriate solution to the city's long- 
term water supply needs. The City intends to participate 
in a joint planning effort with the County Planning 
Department, the County Water Agency and all county water 
contractors to develop a feasible solution to the need 
for a long range water supply. 


Sewer Service 


Existing Conditions 


Sewer services and facilities are provided by Sonoma 
County through the South Sonoma Valley Sanitation 
Dest r ict. The District treatment plant, located on 
Eighth Street East, serves South Sonoma Valley from 
Temelec to Glen Ellen. It has a secondary treatment 
capacity of 10.5 million gallons per day (mgd) and hold- 
Digepond capacity Of 35 million gallons. 


Currently the plant is operating well below capacity. Dry 
period flow (typically from May through mid-September) 
averages 3 mgd - 29% of plant capacity. Wet period flow 
averages 8 mgd - 76% of plant capacity, with peaks of up 
LOueLOs mgd = 157%, 0f plant capacity. During peak flow 
periods, flows in excess of treatment capacity are stored 
in holding ponds and then fed through the plant as 
capacity permits. 


Treated effluent is released into Schell Slough. During 
the dry period, the concentration of effluent violates 
State Water Quality standards, primarily because natural 
water flows through the slough are so low. The Sanita- 
tion District is developing a storage and irrigation 
program to dispose of dry period effluent in a manner 
acceptable to the State. 


Much of the city's collection system is old (paGtseof it 
date back to 1914) and high levels of infiltrations inflow 
(I/I) are experienced during the wet period. Because the 
System is often surcharged during the wet period, 
occasional localized overflows are experienced. 


Trunkline capacity is more than adequate, but some 
sections of the collectors are near Capacity. Several 
thorough overhauls and a continuous Program of cleaning 
and maintenance have kept the system in generally good 
operating condition. A relief line for overflows induced 
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by I/I was recently installed parallel to the main trunk- 
line. While this reduced systemwide overflows, some 
localized overflows still occasionally occur during 
periods of unusually heavy rainfall. 


Future Constraints 


Assuming per capita residential flows of 100 gpd and 
commercial flows of 1,100 gallons per acre per day, 
buildout of lands within the Primary Sphere of Influence 
could add an average 1.2 mgd to existing dry period 
flows. This would increase the total average dry period 
flow to 4.2 mgd or 40% of plant capacity, well within the 
plant's treatment capacity. Buildout under the City's 
Growth Management Ordinance would add approximately .5 
mgd to existing dry period flows, resulting in much less 
impact than under buildout. 


The impact of increased development on wet period flows 
is difficult to assess because of the high <infaltration/ 
inflow (I/I). Increased sewage flows would displace wet 
period I/I; however the degree of displacement is 
unknown. Assuming maximum buildout of the City's Primary 
Sphere of Influence and a 20% displacement (a conserva- 
tively low estimate), the additional development would 
increase wet period flows 9%, or 85% of treatment 
Capacity. This is still within treatment plant capacity. 
Development over 20 years under the Growth Management 
Ordinance would increase wetflows 5%, or 80% of plant 
capacity. 


The above discussion of estimated increases in dry and 
wet period flows does not consider flows generated by 
growth outside the City's Primary Sphere of Influence. 
Cumulative growth within the Sanitation District could 
necessitate an expansion of treatment capacity within 15- 
20 years. The time frame for this expansion will be more 
precisely determined when the County, "as part. of Hts 
General Plan Update, finalizes the land use plan for the 
unincorporated communities in Sonoma Valley. This should 
be completed in the early part of 1986. 


Solid Waste 


Existing Conditions 


Collection service is provided, under City franchise, by 
Sonoma Garbage Collectors. The collection fleet consists 
of 5 trucks. Disposal is provided. by Sonoma County.0. A 
28 acre sanitary landfill located west of the city on 
Highway 116 formerly served Sonoma Valley; however, it 
has been deactivated and now serves as a transfer station 
to the County's central landfill in Petaluma. Approxi- 
mately 120 tons of refuse pass through the station each 
day. 
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Future Conditions 


The central site is expected to reach capacity by 1994. 
The County plans to replace it and is now two years into 
the site selection process, anticipated to take 8 years. 


Buildout of Sonoma's Primary Sphere could result in the 
generation of an additional 207 tons of refuse each week, 
necessitating 10 additional trucks. (Based on projected 
waste generated for Sonoma Valley provided in Sonoma 
County Solid Waste Management Plan Final , November, 
LOC) 


Police Protection 


Existing Conditions 


Police protection is provided by the City. Currently, 
the police department staff consists of 11 full-time 
sworn officers, 7 reserve officers (part-time) and 4 
provisional officers hired for the Summer season. The 
SuopOmumotalraconststs of 5 full-time’ and 6 part-time 
members. 


PHempDOLLCe  raCility, a 6,500 Square foot building located 
on First Street West, can accommodate up to 20 full-time 
officers and 10 full-time staff persons. The Department 
Sperarcccst ll Vehiclessineluding-~7 patrol cars. “Typical 
mec pensem time to Calls within the city limits is 3 
minutes. According to the Police Chief, the Department 
adequately meets existing needs. 


Future Constraints 


Buildout of the Primary Sphere would necessitate an addi- 
tional 18 full-time sworn officers to maintain the 
present police-to-population ratio of 1.6 officer per 
1,000 persons. The actual number of additional officers 
needed will be contingent upon the rate of population 
growth. 


Fire Protection 


Existing Conditions 


Fire protection is provided by the City Cf Sonoma. Cur— 
rently, the Department staff consists of 6 ful —time 
firefighters and 1 part-time secretary, supplemented by a 
force of 20 volunteer firefighters. The Department is 
housed in a 15,000 square foot building located on the 
corner of Broadway and Patten. Vehicles include 2 struc- 
futal firefighters (1,250 gallon pumpers), one 65 foot 
snorkel vehicle and several smaller vehicles used for 
medical calls and brush fires. The first engine response 
time to calls within city limits is 5 minutes or less. 
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The majority of city fire calls are for medical aid... The 
table below shows that the number of medical aid calls 
has substantially increased over a 10 year period while 
the number of fire calls has remained nearly the same. 


Table CDE-7 


Fire Department Annual Number of Incidents 


1985 
1974 (Jan.-Sept.) 
Fires 60 69 
Medical Aids 20 PAUL 
Needless Alarms in 7, 


Smoke Investigations Ss) 
Special Service 5 
Wash Downs, Gas Leaks 4 15 
Mutual Aids 2 
Hazardous Materials Calls 0 


Source: City of Sonoma Fire Department. 
Fire Chief, Al Mazza. November 1985. 


Sonoma belongs to a mutual aid agreement linking alie.ti ne 
districts within the county. The City also employs a 
fire flow ordinance limiting new buildings to a maximum 
flow rating of 2,000 gallons per minute unless mitigated 
with on-site fire protection such as sprinklers and. £ire= 
walls. Sonoma has a fire insurance rating of 5 on a 10 
scale. Although the Fire Chief considers the current 
level of protection adequate, his goal is to, reduce stnhe 
City's fire insurance rating to 4, 


Future Constraints 


Buildout of lands within the Primary Sphere of Influence 
would require the addition of 10 full-time firefighters 
to maintain the present manpower ratio of .88 firefighter 
per 1,000 persons. This increase would require a corre- 
sponding increase in support staff and volunteers. The 
existing facility could accommodate the increase in 
staff, but a substation may be needed to house additional 
equipment. The actual increase in staff will be contin- 
gent upon the rate of population growth over the General 
Plan time frame. 
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Schools 


Existing Conditions 


Public schools serving the city of Sonoma are part of the 
Sonoma Valley Unified School District (SVUSD). Two ele- 
mentary schools (Prestwood and Sassarini) and one high 
School (Sonoma Valley) are located within the city but 
all serve portions of South Sonoma Valley in addition LO 
Rhiemcltyvyeolt Sonoma, The local middle school, Altimira, 
MomeLOcated Outside sof the city on Arnold Drive. ihe 
local continuation high school, Agua Caliente, is also 
located outside of Sonoma, on Highway 12. 


Fucures constraints 


Total buildout of lands within the Primary Sphere could 
Generate an additional 1,537 students. Table CDE-8 
delineates projected enrollments and Capacity needs. 
Local schools could absorb up to 745 additional students 
using wexisting facilities. Expansion of these facili- 
ties, through the use of portable classrooms or other 
means, would be required to accommodate the remaining 792 
students. 


The enrollment increase described above does not include 
increased enrollment caused by development outside the 
CHeYy: City growth in conjunction with total growth 
throughout the district would probably necessitate the 
construction of new schools within the next 10-15 years 
to provide for long-term school Capacity needs. In the 
short term, the school district is currently studying the 
adjustment of school boundaries and the installation of 
portable facilities at existing schools as possible ways 
to maximize existing capacity. 
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Table CDE-8 
Current and Potential Enrollment Capacity Needs 


of Local Serving Public Schools 


Projected 
Grade Current Available Enrollment Needed 
Level Enrollment(1l) Capacity Increase(2) Capacity 


Prestwood and 


Sassarini K=6 767 253 756 503 
Altimira =o 696 108 252 144 
Sonoma Valley 

High School 9-12 L,216 384 529 145 
TOTAL 27019 745 dies a, fe 


(1) For Sassarini, Prestwood, Agua Caliente and Sonoma Valley 
High School, October 1984 (excludes special education 
Classes); derived from School Enrollment Study, 1985 (Sonoma 
Valley Unified School District). 


(2) Assumes buildout of the City's Primary Sphere. Assumes city 
of Sonoma's 1980 student generation rate of 1:.217 for grades 
K-8 and 1:.114 for grades 9-12 (derived from 1980 census). 
Also assumes 1984 district-wide enrollment distribution of 
49.2% for K-6, 16.4% for 7-8 ‘and 34.42 for "9-127 (DETR ror 


Broadway Reorganization No. 7, Walt Smith and Associates, 
1984). 


Note: The City anticipates growth within its Primary Sphere per 
the Growth Management Ordinance. Assuming this scenario, 
future development in the city would produce 326 
elementary, 108 junior high, and 228 high school students. 


D. POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT AND HOUSING PROJECTIONS 


The City of Sonoma will be primarily influenced by growth in 
Sonoma Valley (particularly the Boyes Springs/El Verano area) 
and Marin County (particularly Novato); indirectly, the city 
will be affected by overall growth in Sonoma County. Accord- 
ing to ABAG projections, Sonoma and Solano Counties will 
absorb 30 percent of the one million new residents antici- 
pated by the year 2005 in the Bay Area. Sonoma County will 
be extremely attractive as a residential community because of 
its large supply of land available for residential develop- 
ment. Because Marin is anticipated to produce more jobs than 
housing, Sonoma County and the City of Sonoma may draw 
workers unable to find suitable housing in Marin County. 
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The following paragraphs discuss the existing and potential 
relationship between the City of Sonoma, Sonoma Valley and 
Sonoma and Marin Counties. The discussion is divided into 
three subsections: population, employment, and housing. It 
should be noted that these sections deal with projections and 
do not reflect holding capacity of the Plan or the probable 
growth rate of the City per the Growth Management Ordinance. 
(See Table CDE-13 in the Community Development Element for 
holding capacity of the Primary Sphere of Influence.) 


It should also be noted that two different sources are used 
for the Sonoma County, Sonoma Valley and City of Sonoma 
figures in the following tables: The Association of Bay Area 
Governments (ABAG) and the Sonoma County Planning Department. 
Generally the totals agree, but the internal distribution 
differs. The differences are noted under each table. 


1. Population 


The city of Sonoma is expected to draw 30% of the total 
population anticipated for the Valley in-2005.-and -3%-of 
the county's total. Although most of the valley's pop- 
ulation will still be located in the unincorporated com- 
munities, the County does allocate the greatest percent 
increase in population to the CltyeOr=Sonoma,  Thisis fin 
keeping with the State's Urban Land Use Strategy which 
recommends focusing urban development within existing 
urban areas. The city's main attraction will likely be 
as a residential community, given the predominance of 
land designated for this type of use; however, land has 
been designated along Eighth Street East for office/ 
business park development with the intention of creating 
more local job opportunities for residents. 


Table CDE-9 


Population Projections 


% Change 
1980 1990 2000 2005 1980-2005 
Bay Area(1l) 5,524,000 pie val 6,519,000 18% 
Marin(1) 224,000 tS >> 244,000 103% 
Sonoma County (2) 299,680 364,000 440,000 475,000 583% 
Sonoma Valley (2) 29,530 34,000 39,200 42,000 423% 
Sonoma City (2) 6,050 7,800 10,800 12,500 100% 


(1) Association of Bay Area Governments. Projections - 85, 


(2) County of Sonoma - Planning Department. 1985 General Plan 


Projections (as of October 1985). ABAG population projec- 
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tions for these three geographic locations for Year 2005 are 
as follows: 


Sonoma County: 475,950 
Sonoma Valley: 39,700 
City of Sonoma: 13,900 


2. Employment and Housing 

The bulk of projected jobs for the Bay Area region will 

occur in Alameda, Contra Costa, and Santa Clara Counties. 

While jobs in Sonoma County will increase by 60 percent, 

there will still be more employed residents than jobs, 

resulting in a net out-commute. Conversely, Marin County 

will be adding more jobs than employed residents, causing 

employed persons to seek housing outside the county. 

Within Sonoma Valley, the city of Sonoma is expected to 

continue to be the primary employment center; however, in 

2005, the number of employed residents will slightly 

exceed the number of jobs, the reverse of 1985 condi- 

tions. This scenario does not consider the increase in 

jobs if Eighth Street East developed as an office/ 

business park. 

Table CDE-10 
Projected Employment (Jobs) 
1965 2005 Net Change 

Bay Area Pao, 000 Spo es 0.00 +1 327000 
Marin County 88,000 132,000 + 44,000 
Sonoma County 118,000 190,000 + (°° b72,000 
Sonoma Valley 1, 100 9,900 + 27 200 
City of Sonoma 4,600 6,000 + 1,400 
Source: ABAG, Projections '85. 
Note: Sonoma County Planning Department projections for these 


three geographic locations for Year 2005 are as follows: 
Sonoma County: 191,646; 


Sonoma Valley: 3, 9A2: 
City of Sonoma: not available. 
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Table CDE-11 


Projected Employed Residents 


1985 2005 Net Change 
Bay Area 2,808,400 37812 ,500 +1,004,100 
Marin County 124,300 150,800 + 26,500 
Sonoma County 152,800 250,100 + 97,300 
Sonoma Valley 12,800 19,100 + 6,300 
City of Sonoma 4,000 6,600 + 2,600 
Source: ABAG Projections '85. 
Note: Sonoma County Planning Department projections for 


employed residents in the valley or city were not avail- 
able at this writing. For the county in Year 2005, it 
projects 224,506 employed residents. 


Table CDE-12 


Comparison of the Incremental Growth in Households 
and Potential Units 


1980-2005 Built Uni tse vce 
Households Potential Units Households 
Bay Area 681,000 649,900 = 31, 200 
Marin County 205380 24,940 + 4,560 


Sonoma County 83,230 74,330 - 8,900 
Sonoma Valley --~ --- = 
City of Sonoma --- --- oa 


Source: ABAG, Projections '85. 


The preceding tables illustrate the potential for in and 
out commuting within Sonoma County and between Sonoma and 
Marin. Presently (per the 1980 Census) 51% of the CLty's 
employed residents commute out for jobs; if ABAG projec- 
tions are realized, Sonoma will still be faced with an 
excess of employed residents who will need to commute, 
Currently, the majority commute within the county. Those 
traveling outside the county commute Primarily to 
Alameda, Contra Costa and Marin Counties, 


Although Sonoma experiences a net out-commute for jobs 
it also experiences a significant in-commute, According 
to Metropolitan Transportation Commission (MTC) data 
approximately 38% of Sonoma's jobs are filled by persons 
from Boyes Springs and Kenwood. This in-out commute 
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pattern suggests that people who can afford to live in 
Sonoma commute out for the higher paying jobs, while the 
people who have jobs in the city live elsewhere because 
they cannot afford housing within city limits. Continu- 
ation of this pattern will exacerbate traffic congestion 
on Highway 12 and 101. 


Another factor which influences the city's in-out commute 
pattern is the low workforce participation. Currently 
(per 1980 Census Data), there is less than one employed 
resident per household. This situation reflects Sonoma's 
large retired population (33% of the city's total current 
population; the statewide average is 7%). 


The jobs/housing balance will be an important issue for 
the future Sonoma community. Most of the existing local 
employment opportunities are the result of small commer- 
cial development along Napa Street. A major tenet of the 
1985 General Plan effort is the active support of the 
development of an employment center on Eighth Street East 
to provide professional, higher income jobs. This would 
be a cooperative planning effort between the City and 
County which would benefit the entire Sonoma Valley. 


AVAILABLE LAND 


As part of the data base for the General Plan revision, the 
entire Planning Area was surveyed for its development poten- 
tial. Lands considered to have development potential include 
vacant parcels, agricultural lands, and underutilized lots 
(lots that are partially developed but could support addi- 
tional development). This data is aggregated by traffic 
zones and is available at City Hall. 


1. Residential Land Availability 


Approximately 679 acres have been developed for residen- 
tial use within the City's Primary Sphere of Influence. 
The 1985 Plan designates an additional 843 acres for 
future housing development within this area. The estab- 
lished pattern of concentrating multi-unit dwellings on 
the west side of town has been maintained, although 
densities have been slightly increased in some areas to 
provide additional housing opportunities in this 
category. 


There are several factors which will restrict the build- 
out potential of residential lands: 


a. Underutilized Parcels 
Approximately 56% of lands designated for urban uses 
within the Primary Sphere are partially developed and 


probably owner-occupied. Because of the ownership 
patterns, these lands will not likely be available 
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City 


for development in the near term, which signifi- 
cantly reduces the amount of land that realistically 
can be developed for housing and commercial uses. 


Table CDE-13 
% Vacant and Underutilized Lands 


Designated for Urban Uses 
Within the Primary Sphere of Influence 


Vacant Underutilized 
City 633% 37% 
Primary Sphere 38% 62% 
Combined 44% 56% 


Source: City of Sonoma Planning Department. 
Hillside, parkland, and agricultural 
lands not included. 


Small Parcel Size 


Approximately 58% of vacant lands within the Primary 
Sphere are less than one acre in size; within the 
existing city limits, approximately 77% are in that 
size category. Per unit costs are generally higher 
on smaller lots because the developer has fewer units 
to spread his development costs over. Thus, the 
provision of smaller, more affordable units will 
continue to be constrained by parcel size. The City 
acknowledges this situation and in light of the ob- 
jectives in the Housing Element, will continue to 
seek ways of encouraging more affordable housing in 
Sonoma. 


Table CDE-14 


Sizes of Vacant and Underutilized Parcels 
Within the Primary Sphere of Influence 


0-.99 Acres 1-2.99 Acres 3+ Acres 


Primary Sphere 


of Influence 


Combined 


77% 18% 05% 
39% 39% 22% 
58% 28% 14% 


Sources: City of Sonoma Planning Department. Com uter print 
of vacant lands, December 1985. e oie 
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Commercial Land Availability 


Approximately 99 acres are presently developed for office 
and retail uses within the city. The 1985 Plan desig- 
nates an additional 29 acres for community serving 
commercial development. Given the predominance of small 
parcels, future commercial development is expected to be 


similar to the existing pattern of small offices and 
shops. 


An opportunity for a larger, planned commercial complex 
has been provided at the intersection of Napa/Leveroni 
and Broadway, known locally as Four Corners. A special 
planning designation (Planned Commercial District) has 
been allocated to this area to promote coordinated 
development of individual parcels. Because of the site's 
distance from the valley's population center, it is con- 
sidered suitable for office or non-retail commercial uses 
with some support retail shops. (For additional informa- 
tion on permitted uses at Four Corners, review the 
Planned Commercial District Ordinance available from the 
City Planning Department.) 


Industrial Land Availability 


Presently industrial uses in the city are limited to the 
Sebastiani Winery operations. The city's current land 
use pattern and parcel sizes do not allow further expan- 
sion of this type of use. 


Historically, Eighth Street East has been viewed as the 
light industrial center for the valley. Unfortunately, 
development has occurred along this corridor without the 
benefit of urban services, a coherent land use plan or 
design guidelines. The result is a strip of unattrac— 
tive, uncoordinated light industrial buildings stretching 
from Napa Street to Napa Road. 


There are, however, opportunities for coordinated light 
industrial/office-business park development along the 
southern reaches of Eighth Street East - primarily south 
of Peru Street. Several large, vacant parcels are 
located in this area and existing light industrial uses 
consist of larger buildings with some landscaping. The 
presence of a small private airport provides additional 
incentive to develop this area as a coordinated business 
park. 


Although Eighth Street East lies outside the "city s 
intended urban expansion area, the City Supports the con- 
cept of designating the area for office-business-light 
industrial park development. The 1985 Land Use Plan 
provides 232 acres for industrial developmence. 
Currently, there are 145 acres zoned for industrial uses 
(per County zoning). The 1985 Plan generally recognizes 
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existing zoning but provides some additional areas for 
large scale, coordinated business park development. The 
intention is to provide more local jobs for Sonoma resi- 
dents and help reduce the out-commuting. 


The City anticipates participating in the development of 
Eighth Street East by extending water service (if avail- 
able), possibly extending fire protection services, and 
reviewing individual project proposal jointly with the 
County. The City's participation is contingent upon the 
preparation of a specific plan for the Eighth Street East 
corridor. This is recommended to ensure a high quality 
development, provide comprehensive planning, and develop 
workable solutions to known development constraints: 
lack of urban services (water and sewer), needed roadway 
improvements and flood conditions. 


Table CDE-15 


Eighth Street East 
Light Industrial and Office Park Development 


Existing (1) Planned (2) Total 
Acres Jobs (3) Acres Jobs (4) Acres Jobs 
Light 
Industrial PALS 545 114 pele: 324 r, O56 
Office 
Park --- --- 118 L7eL03 Lis Dp Oc 
TOTAL 210 545 232 Zoe 442 3,359 


(1) City of Sonoma Planning Department. 
(2) City of Sonoma 1985 General Plan. 
(ove tratfic Survey, City of Sonoma, 1985. 


(4) Based on an F.A.R. of .39 and the following employee density 
Pa Class 


Light Industrial 
Office Park 


25 employees/net acre; 
37 employees/net acre, 


oil 
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CIRCULATION 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


One of the most important components in a 
community is its circulation network. It 
provides the linkage between different 
land uses, facilitating access to home, 
shopping, jobs and recreation. Without an 
efficient transportation system, people 

in Sonoma will not be able to enjoy the 
advantages of living in a small community 
yet having easy access to San Francisco, 
Marin and Santa Rosa for jobs- and 
shopping. 


The purpose of this circulation element is 
to coordinate development of the city's 
transportation system with existing and 
planned land uses. The City is partic- 
ularly concerned about development in 
three areas: the Primary Sphere of 
Influence, which will eventually become 
part of the city; 8th Street East, which 
may create substantial employment traffic; 
and the Boyes Hot Springs area, whose 
residents regularly travel to Sonoma for 
jobs and commercial services. 


The Circulation Element provides the 
policy basis for guiding future develop- 
ment of the city's roadway network. A 
list of roadway improvements needed to 
resolve existing constraints is included. 
Tentative recommendations for future 
improvements are also listed but may 
change once the County has finalized its 
land use plan for the valley. 


The background data for the Circulation 
Element includes information on existing 
roadway volumes, intersection capacities 
and levels of service; figures and 
diagrams depicting existing roadway 
volumes; and explanation of the computer 
model used to analyze traffic conditions 
for the element and a discussion of non- 
auto transit modes available in the city. 
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In addition to the data contained in the 
Circulation Element, the city has on file 
the following information: 


1. Sketches of 22 intersections within 
the city's General Plan Study Area. 
These sketches depict the number and 
width of existing travel and turning 
lanes, the location and type of turn- 
ing movements, the location of stop 
signs, the presence of curbs and 
gutters, the pavement condition and 
the presence of any major safety 
problems. 


2. Tables providing existing turn move- 
ments and level of service for nine- 
teen critical intersections. Turning 
movement volumes after mitigation 
(using the proposed one-way couplet 
System) are provided for the following 
intersections: 


- Highway 12/West Spain Street, 
- Highway 12/Riverside Drive, 
- West Napa Street/Fifth Street West. 


3. Computer print-out sheets with the 
number of residential units (single 
and multi-unit) and employees (retail 
and non-retail) by traffic analysis 
zone. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING AND FUTURE 
CONDITIONS 


The city's roadway System elaborates the 
Original grid pattern established by 
General Vallejo in the mid 1800s (see 
Figure CE-1l). State Highway 12 traverses 
the city along Broadway (4 lanes between 
MacArthur Street and West Napa Street) and 
West Napa Street (2 and 3 lanes). The 
combination of local, through and external 
traffic trips creates Substantial 
congestion on this highway as it passes 
through the city limits. In addition to 
Highway 12, there is one Other major 
north/south travel route in the s.city = 
Fifth Street West. This is a four-lane 
arterial south of West Napa Street to 
Andrieux Street and two lanes north south 
of Andrieux and north of West Napa Street, 


Travel 
patterns 


Capacity 


Planned 
improvements 


There are four major east/west travel 
corridors: Napa Street, Spain Street, 
MacArthur Street and Napa/Leveroni Road. 
These carry a combination of local and 
non-local trafttiic. Traffic volumes on 
some east/west corridors have increased 
substantially due to driver diversions 
from West Napa. West Spain Street and 
Andrieux (between Broadway and Fifth 
Street West) are the two streets most 
affected by drivers attempting to avoid 
congestion on West Napa Street. These two 
streets are now being used as alternative 
travel corridors, although they were not 
originally designed for that purpose. 


Another significant change in travel 
patterns is a steady increase in through 
travel from east to west (via Napa/ 
Leveroni Road) while through travel from 
points south to north (via Highway 12) has 
been decreasing. Traffic counts indicate 
that nearly all of the volumes on Napa 
Road are due to traffic between Napa and 
Sonoma or Napa and Santa Rosa. 


Presently, Sonoma's roadway system 
Operates well below design capacity with 
the exception of West Napa Street between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive and Highway 
12 north of Riverside. These links are 
Operating at capacity. All other roadways 
studied as part of the city's General Plan 
Update have 42% or more remaining capacity 
(see Table CE-2). 


All of the city's intersections operate 
below the maximum acceptable critical 
volume for intersections (see Table CE-3). 
However, there are six intersections where 
volumes approach maximum acceptable levels 
and noticeable driver delays are exper- 
ienced: 


- West Napa Street/Broadway; 

- West Napa Street/First Street West; 

- West Napa Street/Second Street West; 
- West Napa Street/Fifth Street West; 

- West Napa Street/Riverside Drive; and 
- Highway 12 and West Spain Street. 


In order to reduce congestion and driver 
delays, the City has procured funding for 
the Broadway/MacArthur traffic signal and 
has applied to have the traffic signals at 
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Future 
conditions 


Broadway/West Napa Street; West Napa 
Street/First Street West and West Napa 
Street/Seventh Street West included in the 
State Transportation Improvement Plan 
Coie Pe. The last three signals were noc 
included in the 1985 STIP. It is 1mpor- 
tant that those signals be included in the 
STIP because the State of California would 
participate in 50% of the funding. 


Pipe Va lua tags Neem pactSmeo fs Future 

development, estimated development of the 
city under the City's Growth Management 
Ordinance was added to development pro- 
jections for the unincorporated communi- 
ties of Sonoma Valley. The Growth 
Management scenario was selected because 
re most accurately reflects thevCity's 
intended rate of growth over the next two 
decades. City and County growth scenarios 
must be evaluated together because the 
Cipy secirculation system is directly 
affected by development that occurs beyond 
its urban area. 


To describe future growth in the unincor- 
porated areas of Sonoma Valley, the 
County's best available growth estimates 
at the time (December 1985) were used. 
These estimates were based on a maximum 
buildout scenario for the Valley. This as 
one of several land use scenarios the 
County will be testing over the next 
several months. Its final land use plan 
for the valley will not be available unt) 
mid-1986. 


Using the December 1985 buildout projec- 
tions for unincorporated areas and devel- 
Opment of the city under the Growth Man- 
agement Ordinance (see the following Table 
CE-1), it was determined that there would 
be approximately 40,000 two-way p-mM. peak 
hour trips, “with about 262% of these trips 
related to growth within the Sity's 
Primary Sphere of Influence. 
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Area 
ity (Otss 


Unincorpo 


Source: 


Table CE-1l 


Year 2005 Development Assumptions 
for Sonoma Valley 


Total Dwelling Units Total Employment (Jobs) 
onoma* 5224 4,655 
rated areas** dO gnieio LS peli 
TOTAL 20,340 17,830 
* City of Sonoma Planning Department. Numbers based on 


development per the City's Growth Management Ordinance. 


** Sonoma County Planning Department.Numbers based on the 
December 1985 Specific Plan scenario for the valley. 
These numbers will be revised when a final land use 
Scenario is determined for the unincorporated portions of 
Sonoma Valley(early to mid-1986). 


RECOMMENDED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS TO REDUCE 
PRESENT (1985) AND FUTURE (2005) ROADWAY 
CONGESTION 


The following roadway improvements are 
recommended to relieve present and future 
roadway congestion. It should be noted 
that improvements listed for future road- 
Way conditions may be revised when the 
County refines its land use scenario for 
the valley. It should also be noted that 
implementation of recommended improvements 
for present conditions (#1 below) will 
require coordination and consultation 
between the City, the County and Caltrans. 


The improvements are divided into three 
categories: 1) improvements to reduce pre- 
sent congestion on Highway 12 and West 
Napa Street; 2) improvements to correct 
present roadway conditions elsewhere in 
the city; and 3) improvements to accommo- 
date future traffic volumes. 


Widen 
Highway 12 


Widen 
West Napa 


Bypass 


ARE: 


Improvements to Reduce Present Con- 
gestion on _ Highway 12 and West Napa 


Street 


The following sets of improvement 
would reduce present peak hour conges- 
tion on Highway 12 and West Napa 
Street. Determination of the most 
appropriate improvement(s) must 
involve coordination with Caltrans, as 
it has ultimate jurisdiction over 
Highway 12. Also the County 
Department of Public Works and County 
Planning Department should be involved 
so that roadway improvements address 
valleywide traffic impacts. 


A. Widen Highway 12 to four lanes 
from West Napa Street/Riverside 
Drive to the northern edge of the 
city Limits. (TE eHrghway 12 is 
only widened within the city, 
existing congestion problems on 
Highway 12 north of the city will 
continue.) The City can work with 
the County and Caltrans in deter- 
mining the feasibility of this 
measure once the County has 
completed its traffic analysis of 
Highway 12. 


In conjunction with widening 
Highway 12, widen West Napa 
Street to five lanes between Fifth 
Street West and Riverside Drive. 
(The fifth lane would be the 
existing center turn lane). This 
widening could be accommodated 
within the right-of-way acquired 
from new projects along West Napa 
Street. Additional right-of-way 
will need to be acquired from 
existing developments. Signals 
will be needed on Highway 12 at 
West Spain and West Napa/Riverside 
Drive. 


B. Construct an alternate route that 
would attract traffic away from 
West Napa. A possible route which 
has been discussed in previous 
City and County general plans is 
the Leveroni/Arnold bypass. ie 
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this were implemented, it could 
divert as much as 20-30% of exist- 
ing traffic away from West Napa 
Street. 


The above measures provide 
different levels of mitigation. 
Measure B (the alternate route) is 
better than Measure A because it 
would divert 20-30% of existing 
traffic from the Highway 12 cor- 
ridor that traverses .the-.city. 
This would be a substantial reduc- 
tion of existing traffic volumes 
on this route. It would also 
continue to divert traffic in the 
future; thus it serves as both an 
immediate and future traffic miti- 
gation. It would accomplish this 
without the need to improve 
Highway 12 or local streets in the 
GLEVe 


However, this alternative has been 
much discussed in the past at the 
County level and at the present 
time, the County does not consider 
it a viable alternative due to 
construction costs and the acqui- 
sition of right-of-way. 


oe Improvements to Correct Present Road- 
way Conditions Elsewhere in the City 


A. 
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Consider a right turn-lane on 
southbound Fifth Street West to 
westbound West Napa and/or a right 
turn-lane on eastbound West Napa 
to southbound Fifth Street. These 
Measures would slightly increase 
the capacity of the West Napa/ 
Fifth Street West intersection and 
reduce stacking; however it would 
only provide interim relief to one 
segment of the West Napa/Highway 
12 “"Cornr2dor. 


Move the pole and trim the tree on 
the southwest corner of the East 
Napa Street/Fifth Street East 
intersection. 


This will improve visibility for 
northbound drivers looking west. 


C. Develop solutions to traffic con- 
gestion and safety concerns at the 
First Street West/West Napa inter- 
section. 


ae Improvements to Accommodate Future 


Traffic Volumes 


The recommendations listed below 
respond to the impacts resulting from 
the future buildout scenario discussed 
in the summary section of this 
element. Under that scenario, all 
three of the recommendations below 
would be needed to accommodate future 
traffic volumes. 


These recommendations may be revised 
once the County refines its land use 
plan for the valley. If necessary, 
the City's Circulation Element will be 
amended to reflect any revisions in 
the recommendations below. 


A. Widen Napa Road from Broadway to 
the eastern edge of the City's 
Primary Sphere of Influence to 
four travel lanes. 


B. Extend the existing configuration 
on Broadway (4 travel lanes and a 
center turn lane) south to Napa 
Road. 


C. Signalize Andrieux at Broadway and 
Fifth Street West. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The following goals and policies are based 
on the citywide traffic analysis conducted 
by Goodrich Traffic Group and concerns 
expressed at the Town Meetings held during 
the General Plan update. The issues most 
frequently cited at the meetings were 
congestion on Highway 12, traffic jams 
around the Plaza, lack of adequate parking 
in the Plaza and difficulty in turning at 
certain intersections. 
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Auto access 


Bypass 


Target 
volumes 


Development 
impact 


Off-street 
parking 


Priority 


Non-auto 
access 


GOAL 1: 


Policy l: 


Policy 2: 


Policy 3: 


Policy 4: 


Policy 5: 


GOAL 2: 


COORDINATE THE CITY'S TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND CIRCULATION SYSTEMS 
WITH PLANNED LAND USES TO 
ENSURE SAFE AND CONVENIENT 
ACCESS TO CENTERS OF ACTIVITY 
IN SONOMA 


The City shall actively partic- 
ipate with the County and Cal- 
trans in implementing an alter- 
nate route or other measures 
(traffic solutions or land use 
changes) to divert through 
traffic around downtown Sonoma. 


P.M. peak hour critical volumes 
should be kept below 1200 at 
Critical intersections. (See 
Table CE-3 and discussion of 
service levels in the Back- 
ground Data section of this 
element. 


The impact of new development 
on Sonoma's critical intersec- 
tions shall be quantified 
during the environmental review 
process. Project proponents 
must either mitigate the impact 
to an acceptable level or con- 
tribute to traffic improve- 
ments. 


The City shall continue to 
develop additional off-street 
parking in the Plaza area and 
pursue other means (e.g. truck 
delivery restrictions) to 
reduce congestion and facili- 
tate pedestrian access. 


Priority shall be’ giveneito 
those implementation measures 
that reduce traffic into Sonoma 
as opposed to those that accom- 
modate greater traffic volumes. 


ENCOURAGE A MIX OF NON-AUTO 
TRANSPORTATION MODES TO 
PERPETUATE SONOMA'S PRESENT 
PEDESTRIAN SCALE AND SMALL TOWN 
AMBIENCE 


Public 
transit 


Bikeways 


Roadway 
improvements 


Off-street 
parking 


Bikeway/ 
Pathway plan 


Policy 6: The City shall continue to 


participate with the County and 
other agencies in accommodating 
transit services to Sonoma 
residents. 


Policy 7: New development shall provide 


the right-of-way for bikeways 
designated by the City's Bike- 
way Plan. Where no bikeway 1s 
officially designated, the 
feasibility of providing addi- 
tional connections shall be 
evaluated. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


5 hers 


Evaluate and select the appropriate 
roadway improvements outlined on pages 
of the Circulation Element. Selection 
of any measure to relieve congestion 
on West Napa Street/Highway 12 will 
require consultation and coordination 
between the City, the County and 
Caltrans. 


Responsibility: The City, in conjunc- 
tion with the County 
and Caltrans 


Continue implementing the City's pro- 
gram to provide additional off-street 
parking within the Plaza area. To 
facilitate this process, re-examine 
potential sites, determine approximate 
number of spaces each could provide, 
prepare a location map, assign 
leasing/acquisition priorities to each 
parcel and begin negotiations accord- 
ingly. 


Responsibility: City staff 


Annually review the Cyst syates 
Bikeway/Pathway Plan to determine its 
adequacy in connecting residential, 
commercial and recreational areas, 
Particular attention should be given 
to providing linkages with the 
County's bikeway System and the new 
regional park at Maxwell Farms. Pri- 
Orities should be set for the con- 
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Struction of individual bikeways. 


Responsibility: City stable. in- con— 
junction with the 
Planning Commission. 


Investigate the possibility of addi- 
tional measures to control commercial 
traffic and tourist buses in the city. 


Responsibility: City staff 


Investigate the possibility of conduc- 
ting a Traffic Safety Study focused on 
the problems created by the Sonoma 
Valley High School. The study should 
be conducted jointly with the Sonoma 
Valley Unified School District and 
Caltrans. 


Responsibility: City staff 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR THE CIRCULATION ELEMENT 


“ ee. a 


INTRODUCTION 


The following sections provide detailed statistical data on 
the city's existing and Proposed roadway system. The traffic 
engineering firm of Goodrich Traffic Group was retained to 
conduct this traffic analysis. Its transportation engineer, 
Mr. Ben Choate, was the project manager and principal invest- 
igator for this circulation study. 


As part of this study, a traffic computer model was employed 
to forecast the impact of the 1985 General Plan, the impact 
of development occuring outside the city, and needed improve- 
ments. This computer model is the same System employed for 
the Sonoma Valley Traffic Corridor Study; ‘thug, lhe atwo 
Systems are interfaced to achieve a comprehensive understand- 
ing of existing and future traffic conditions in the Valley. 
This is a first of its kind for the Valley and will be an 
extremely valuable tool for determining appropriate levels of 
future development in various sections of the Valley. 


As part of the City's General Plan Update, growth within the 
City's Primary Sphere of Influence was evaluated in conjunc- 
tion with projected growth in the Valley to determine cumula- 
tive roadway impacts. In order to complete the work for the 
City's General Plan within the allowed time-frame, County 
forecasts based on a maximum development scenario were used. 


This scenario will be refined as part of the County's General 
Plan Update but figures will not be available in time to 
incorporate them into this document; however, when the 
figures are available, the discussion of future roadway 
impacts in the City's Circulation Element will be reviewed. 
If necessary, the element will be amended to reflect more 
accurate data and new conclusions about future roadway 
impacts and needed roadway improvements. 


HOW THE MODEL WORKS 


To evaluate traffic impacts associated with future land use 
changes on the City of Sonoma, a computerized traffic 
modeling process was used. The model reports, link by link, 
directional peak hour volumes generated by land uses within 
the study area, traffic beginning or ending within the study 
area and traffic passing through the study area. The trans- 
portation modeling process is essentially a series of mathe- 
matical relationships which simulate travel behavior from 
socio-economic and transportation system data. Because of 
the many calculations involved, the processes are compu- 
terized for ease of use. 


Using a forecast model has several advantages over the more 


tedious manual method. First, the results are more accurate; 
second, the savings in man hours equates to a major cost 
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Savings; and third (and most importantly), the model mas 
lasting tool which provides city planners with a means £2 
accurately assess the traffic impacts from any land use roan 
figuration on any link within the circulation system. ( 
model can be run on any IBM/PC or IBM compatible computer.) 


Before the model can predict future traffic distributions, it 
must be calibrated; that is, it must be made to produce 
existing volumes on the network links (streets) as they 
actually occur. In order to calibrate the model, the number 
of employees and the number of dwelling units within the 
study area and a description of the street network serving 
the study area is entered into the computer. Using these two 
elements, the modeling process can predict traffic level 
changes on the street network resulting from different land 
use configurations. 


The following paragraphs provide a detailed description of 
the modeling process used in the Sonoma Valley Traffic Study. 
The City of Sonoma was part of this study, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from the analysis were incorporated into the 
Circulation Element of the City's 1985 General Plan. 


1. The study area for the model (Sonoma Valley) was divided 
into traffic analysis zones (TAZs). There were 157 in- 
ternal and 7 external traffic zones; 83 of the 157 inter- 
nal zones are in the City of Sonoma's General Plan Study 
Area. A large-scale base map delineating the 157 TAZs 
was prepared. 


2-8 The |total number of Single-family and multi-family 
dwelling units and retail and non-retail employees was 
obtained for each traffic analysis zone. These data were 
needed to estimate the total trip generation within the 
study area. They were summarized and entered into the 
model. 


3. The traffic network (street System within the study area) 
was defined and a base map prepared. The entire network 
was physically examined to determine hourly capacity 
based on such physical characteristics as the number and 
width of lanes, the presence of driveways and pavement 
conditions. The distance along each link was measured 
and speed trials on the entire network were conducted to 
determine average off-peak Speeds on each roadway link. 
The existing one-way peak hour volumes for each link were 
also obtained by manual counts and other sources and 
plotted on the base map. These data were Summarized and 
prepared for input into the model. The study area for 
the model contains 410 links or street segments. 


4. Critical intersections were identified and peak hour turn 


movement counts were obtained to determine current total 
Critical volumes. This information was needed to 
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determine existing level of service at the various 
intersections. Nineteen critical intersections were 
Studied within the City's General Plan Study Area. 


Each intersection in the network (called a node) was 
assigned a number; network links (the roadway segments 
between two intersections) were defined by two node 
(intersection) numbers. This information was transferred 
to the base maps. The network description (as defined by 
the node numbers, distance, speed, and Capacity) was 
Cie eenS into the computer model and saved ona floppy 
isk. 


Using the traffic zone data as input (i.e., dwelling 
units and number of employees), the computer model 
calculates exisiting p.m. peak hour trip generation in 
three categories: home based to work; home based to 
other (e.g., shopping or services); and non-home based 
trips (where neither end is based at home). 


The resulting data, called productions and attractions, 
tells which areas produce trips and which areas attract 
trips. At this stage the raw total of production and 
attractions within the study area (trips internal to the 
Study area) is known. 


Next, using both the network description and the produc- 
tion and attractions files as input, the model computes 
the minimum travel time path between each and every 
traffic analysis zone along the network and distributes 
the trip interchanges between the zones (home base to 
work, home based to other, and non-home based) according 
to two criteria: a) minimum travel time; and b) relative 
attractiveness. This distribution formula is called the 
gravity model. 


The factors used in trip generation and distribution 
split are derived from Quick Response System data and re- 
flect common travel patterns in California communities 
Similar to Sonoma. Small differences in these factors 
would not change the end product because the significance 
of the difference is compensated by other steps in the 
modeling process. If the, final,accuracy. o£%a icompi— 
terized forecast model process is between +20 and -20 
percent of actual conditions, it is regarded as an accu- 
rate forecast for planning purposes. 


The trips generated in Step 6 and distributed by Step 7, 
were assigned to the network in increments (determined by 
the planner) based on minimum travel time. New minimum 
travel time paths were calculated after each increment 
loading, based on a volume-to-capacity ratio. The closer 
the volume gets to the capacity of a particular link, the 
Slower the speed and travel time over that link becomes 
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10. 


until such time as drivers find an alternate route that 
is faster. In this way, the model reflects actual driver 


travel patterns. 


The above paragraph describes internal trips only; 
external and through trips are handled as special cases. 
Through trips (trips which neither begin nor end in the 
study area) are estimated and assigned between cordon 
points outside the study area. Estimates of external 
trips (trips that begin or end in the study area) were 
derived from turning movements and the license plate 
survey conducted by the County. Both through and ex- 
ternal trips were input into the model directly. These 
trips were then overlaid onto the network according to 
the minimum path between external cordon points of entry 
and exit. 


After Step 8, the model's many parameters were fine 
tuned. At this point, the model was considered 
calibrated; that is, the model is able to mathematically 
represent actual events on the study area's circulation 
system. 


The final step in the process is forecasting. This step 
is what the model is really all about. The user inputs 
any projected land use data or circulation changes and 
the computer will generate the associated directional 
peak hour volumes on each link of the network. There is 
not limit to the diversity or number of trial runs which 
may be tested. Each computer run done for the City's 
General Plan Update took about 2.5 hours on an IBM/PC. 


EXISTING NETWORK 


Types of Roadways 


There are four types of roadways in the Sonoma Planning 
Area: 


Arterials: Carry traffic volumes to and from highways; 
usually have controlled intersections. 


Collectors: carry a major portion of in-town traffic and 
channel it to the arterials. 


Local 

Streets: Carry local residential traffic to collec- 
tors; usually developed with curbs, gutters 
and sidewalks. 

Rural: Carry traffic in the outlying districts; 


generally do not have curbs 
sidewalks. Pees 
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Traffic Distribution 


Figure CE-1 illustrates the current p.m. peak hour travel 
patterns within the study area. For purposes of the 
general plan study, weekday p.m. peak hour volumes were 
selected for analysis because more traffic trips are gen- 
erated during this time than any other period. It is 
acknowledged that during summer weekend days, traffic 
volumes are occasionally 20 percent higher than average; 
however, to design a roadway system to accommodate these 
periodic high traffic levels would be inefficient from a 
design perspective because the road capacity would be 
underutilized on most days. It would also be an ineffi- 
cient use of funds. 


The volumes in Figure CE-l represent several different 
kinds of traffic trips: local trips which begin and end 
within the study area; external trips which begin in the 
study area and end outside or vice versa (begin outside 
and end inside); and through trips which begin and end 
outside. 


From Figure CE-l it can be clearly seen that the highest 
volumes occur along West Napa Street. This is due to the 
merging of local, external and through traffic trips. 
Based on analysis of turning movement counts at 65 inter- 
sections in the Valley, at least 50 percent of these 
volumes are through or external commute traffic. 


About 25 percent of through traffic is between Napa and 
Santa Rosa. Traffic counts on Napa Road, east Jot 
Broadway, indicate that nearly all the volume on this 
roadway is traffic between Napa and Sonoma, or Napa and 
Santa Rosa. This travel pattern has been steadily 
incresing over the last five years while travel through 
the city from points south has been decreasing. 


Figure CE-l also indicates a fair amount of traffic along 
several local residential collectors: West Spain, Fifth 
Street West, and Andrieux. This is due to drivers diver- 
ting around West Napa to avoid congestion. West Spain 
has been particularly impacted; volumes have almost 
doubled in the last 10 years due to driver diversion (al- 
though the collectors are still well below capacity). 
While driver diversion has not seriously impacted 
available roadway capacity on West Spain, Fifth Street 
West, and Andrieux, the increased traffic volumes do 
affect residents who live along these collectors. 


There is considerable automobile congestion in the Plaza 
area due to the constant interruptions in traffic flows 
caused by pedestrians and drivers searching for parking 
spaces. Also, trucks must double park to load and unload 
as rear access to many of the Plaza businesses is not 
available. 
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Figure CE-1 
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Source: Goodrich Traffic Group 
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Existing Volumes; Levels of Service and Capacity 


Table CE-2 and Figures CE-2 and CE-3 describe the City's 
circulation system by street segment, type of roadway, 
one-way p.m. peak hour volume, and estimated capacity. 
All roadways within the city operate well below design 
Capacity except for West Napa, between Broadway and 
Riverside; and Highway 12, north of Riverside Drive. 


Actual capacity of a circulation system is determined at 
Critical intersections. Traffic Capacity almost always 
refers to hourly capacity. Intersections are designed 
for the 30th highest hour of traffic of the year (peak 
hour), Maximum traffic capacity is defined as the 
maximum number of vehicles that can pass through a 
certain point or intersection in one hour. Traffic capa- 
city is a physical measure deterimed by the number of 
traffic lanes rather than such control devices as traffic 
Signals. 


When the peak hour demand level of traffic is compared to 
the capacity of the intersection, the results May be ex- 
pressed as a level of congestion. One way to measure the 
level of congestion is to compute the total critical 
volumes. Total critical volumes are opposing volumes 
(e.g., through movements versus a left turn movement on a 
north/south approach plus the same type of movements on 
the east/west approaches), divided by the number of lanes 
available for those movements. 


The analysis of total critical volumes can predict inter- 
section operating conditions (level of congestion) in 
terms of three capacity levels: below, near, and over 
Capacity. For each level the sums are: 


Sum of Capacity 
Critical Volumes Level 
0 to. £200 Below 
IZ20L Eom 400 Near 
Over 1400 Over 


Source: 1985 Highway Capacity Manual. Trans- 
portation Research Board. National 
Research Council. 


This three level scale replaces the V/C ratio, 
associated scales and descriptions of the six 
level A-F method that was in the 1965 Highway 


Capacity Manual. The new three level scale only 


applies to intersections; the six level A-F method 
still remains in effect for mid-block roadway 


sections. 
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Maximum hourly capacity (1,400 vehicles per total number 
of lanes available for critical movements) represents Boe 
upper limit after which no more vehicles per lane aes 
get through the intersection in an hour. When the sum o 
total critical volume nears this level, the SS aie 
becomes very congested, with long traffic backups on al 
the approaches and excessive driver delay. Intersections 
are usually designed to keep the maximum total critical 
volume below the 1,200 level, which represents the 
maximum acceptable driver delay for cities similar in 
size to Sonoma. 


For the City's General Plan study, 19 intersections were 
evaluated (see Table CE-3). These intersections are con- 
sidered the key intersections within the city's circula- 
tion system and, as such, determine the system's overall 
capacity. Traffic counts were taken to provide updated 
information on the actual operation of these 
UNSC GUCE ONS. 


Table CE-3 lists the 19 intersections studied and the ex- 
isting p.m. peak hour critical volume for each. As indi- 
cated earlier, total acceptable critical volume for 
intersections in the City of Sonoma is 1,200. The table 
indicates six intersections where the total critical 
volume is approaching the maximum acceptable standard of 
1,200 and driver delays are experienced: 


- West Spain/Highway 12; 

- West Napa/Riverside (Highway 12); 
- West Napa/Fifth Street West; 

- West Napa/Second Street West; 

- West Napa/First Street West; and 
- West Napa/Broadway. 


Traffic congestion along West Napa is due to its dual 
role aS a major commercial corridor within the city and 
as the primary travel route through town. It is Dartice 
the Highway 12 corridor, which serves as the major link 
between Sonoma and Santa Rosa. 


Because of the constant high traffic volume on Highway 12 
Guringeenespeak hours, it is difficult for drivers EO 
turn left to or from West Spain. At times, backups occur 
in and beyond the southbound left turn lanes on Highway 
12 blocking the southbound through traffic, 
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Street 


Street Segment 


WEST NAPA ST: 
Riverside to 
4th St. W. 
SEG Ge LO 
2nd St. W. 
Elsewhere 

EAST NAPA ST: 
1st. St... &. to 
Spain St. 

W. SPAIN ST.: 

1ST ST. W.: 
Napa St. to 
Spain St. 

BBs a oe gy eR 
Napa St. to 
Spain St. 

2ND ST. W.: 


Table CE-2 


Characteristics and Capacity 


Type 


Art. 
ALt. 
Art. 


Olds. 
Coll, 


Art. 


Art. 


W. MacArthur to Res. 


W. Napa St. 
57TH ST. W.: 

W. Napa to 
Andrieux 
Andrieux to 
Bettencourt 
Bettencourt to 
Napa Rd. 

W. Napa Rd. to 
Verano 
ANDRIEUX ST.: 
HIGHWAY 12: 
REO. 121 750 
Watmaugh Rd. 
Watmaugh to 
Malet St. 
Malet Str. to 
MacArthur 
MacArthur to 
W. Napa St. 
Riverside to 
North 
NAPA ROAD: 

Sth St, f.. to 
Broadway 


Coit, 


Art. 
Art. 
Res Col. 
Res Col. 
Res. 
Art. 
Art. 
Art. 
Art. 


Art. 


Art. 
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Lanes 


R/W 


90:63) 
90,(3) 
N/A 


5500 
55-60 


N/A 


N/A 


60-70 


Chega oe One =Way a= sa —— 

Peak Hour 

Capacity(1l) Volume(2) 
950 170.0 
950 800 
650 700 
700 230 
650 300 
500 200 
500 220 
700 400 
2,400 460 
1,200 250 
700 220 
700 280 
700 400 
750 350 
700 360 
1,000 640 
2,700 500 
700 1,050 
900 485 


Tabel CE-2 (Continued) 


Peak Hour 
Street Segment Type Lanes  R/W Capacity(1l) Volume (2) 


LEVERONI RD: 
Broadway to 


Sthest.. W. Art. 2 55-60 1,000 SNS) 
Stn oc. W.. co 
Arnold Dr. Art. Z N/A 1,100 280 


ARNOLD DRIVE: 

Watmaugh to 

Leveroni Rd. Art. 2 N/A L200 300 
W. MACARTHUR: Res Coll. 2 55 700 140 
E. MACARTHUR: 

Broadway to 


City Limits Res Coll. 2 55 700 130 
City Limits to 
Sen otew En. Res Coll. 2 N/A 500 110 


5TH ST. EAST: 
beuNapas ot. to 


Napa Road Res. 2 55 670 80 
Napa Road to 

E. Watmaugh Rural 2 N/A 500 30 
VERANO AVENUE: Res. 2 N/A 500 200 


Source: Goodrich Traffic Group, 1985. 


(1) Hourly one-way capacity at level of service CR 

(2) One-way volume in the heavier traveled direction. 

(3) Ninety foot right-of-way being acquired per estab- 
lished setback line. 
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Table CE-3 


P.M. Peak Hour Critical Volume At Key Intersections 


Intersection Sum of Existing Critical Volume 
Be Napa ot. ert ene st.) on. 268 
Bor Napa ster irete ote ce 574 
W. Napa St./Second St. W. 005 
W. Napa St./Fifth St. W. 134 
W., Napa St. /FPirse St. W. 125 
W. Napa St./Broadway vheisk 
W. Napa St./Riverside Dr. 980 
W. Spain St./Highway 12 940 
W. Spain St./Pirst Sts Ww. 497 
BE. Spain St./Pirst St..8. 300 
W. Spain St./Second St. W. 380 
Fitth St. BE. 7B. MacArthur: St. 205 
Fifth St. E./Napa Road 425 
Fifth St. W./W. MacArthur St. 304 
Fifth St. W./Leveroni Road 529 
FIEth St. W./Andrieux: St, 636 
Broadway/Napa Road 834 
Broadway/Andrieux St. 502 
Broadway/MacArthur St. 786 


source; Goodrich Traffic Group 
Note: Maximum acceptable critical volume for the City of Sonoma is 


1,200. Critical volume beyond this level results in un- 
acceptable driver delay. 
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Figure CE-2 
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Figure CE-3 


SONOMA PLAZA 


CITY OF SONOMA 


| PLAZA AREA: EXISTING P.M. 
| 1985 GENERAL PLAN 


PEAK HOUR TRAFFIC VOLUMES 


SONOMA PLANNING & BUILDING DEPT. 
BRENDA GILLARDE , CONSULTANT 


Source: Goodrich Traffic Group 
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4. Parking Demand and Availability 


Currently, there is a parking shortage in the Plaza 
area. As a result, drivers during peak demand periods 
mill about trying to find parking spaces. This slows 
through traffic around the Plaza and creates traffic 
congestion, which in turn contributes to conflicts be- 
tween vehicles and pedestrians. 


The existing minimal off-street lots are not visible and 
Signing is inadequate to direct unfamiliar drivers. The 
City has a program to acquire land and develop off- 
street parking lots to serve the downtown area as 
funding becomes available. Under this program, the City 
recently leased property behind Casa Grande and plans 
are underway to improve it as a public parking lot. 


5. Alternative Transportation Modes 


Currently, there are a number of public and private 
transportation companies that provide non-auto transport 
for local residents. They are divided into two cate- 
gories: bus service and dial-a-ride services. Each ser- 
vice within the two categories is briefly described 
below. 


BUS SERVICE 


a. Sonoma County Transit provides two routes: 


Route 40 - Sonoma to Petaluma - Monday thru Friday 
Route 30 - Sonoma to Santa Rosa - Monday thru Saturday 


b. Care-A-Van provides service between Sonoma, El 
Verano, and Agua Caliente - Monday thru Friday. 


c. The Airporter provides service from Sonoma to San 
Francisco International Airport - seven days a week. 


d. Greyhound has regular stops in Sonoma - seven days a 
week. 


e. Club Buses serving San Francisco, Marin, and Mare 
Island periodically pick up and drop off commuters 
in Sonoma during weekday commute hours. 


DIAL-A-RIDE SERVICES 


a. Care-A-Van provides service off its normal route on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Advance reservations are 
required and priority is given to seniors, disabled 
persons, and persons traveling to medical appoint- 
ents. 
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F.I.S.H. is a volunteer service which provides 
transportation for medical appointments, social 
security appointments, and emergencies. Advanced 
notice is preferred. 


Volunteer Wheels provides transportation for medical 
and other necessary trips within Sonoma County or to 
San Francisco. Seventy-two hours advance notice is 
necessary. 


Volunteer Wheels also has a shopping van to Santa 
Rosa for persons 55 or older, or handicapped per- 
sons. It is available on Fridays only, and reserva- 
tions are necessary. 


American Ambu-Van provides non-emergency transporta- 
tion for handicapped, wheelchair-bound and gurney- 
bound persons. It is available by reservation and 
fares are charged. 
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Mandated topics 


HOUSING 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


The Housing Element, one of the seven 
required General Plan elements, assesses 
the housing needs of the community, estab- 
lishes goals and policies for meeting 
those needs, quantifies the number and 
type of units required and recommends 
various programs to facilitate construc- 
tion of the housing types most needed by 
the community. 


The scope and content of the Housing 
Element is governed by State law. 
According to Government Code 65581, the 
intent is to ensure that local governments 
acknowledge their responsibility in making 
a fair share contribution toward meeting 
regional housing needs. The law 
recognizes sthats planning forse eume 
housing needs is more effective at the 
local level; thus, individual Cities and 
Counties are responsible for developing 
specific housing programs which meet 
local, and subsequently, regional housing 
needs. 


The topics that must be addressed in a 
housing element include an assessment of 
the existing housing stock, an analysis of 
housing demand, W the “avatPabiadacy son 
suitable /buidding sites, the abrilmtyeco 
pay versus current market prices, identi- 
fication .of local) constraints. “Losthousing 
production, ‘opportunities for energy. 
conservation and the effectiveness of the 
existing element in meeting community 
housing needs. In addition, the element 
must tcontainyagoals, “poelicaz.esm=anma 
quantified objectives directed toward 
meeting identified housing needs; programs 
for the actual development of housing; and 
a five year schedule of actions. 


The; fips portion) of. the Citys housing 
Elememt: ‘contianns goals, ) policies, 
quantified housing objectives and imple- 
mentation programs. This is followed by a 
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HouSing stock 


Income levels 


Housing costs 


Vacancy rates 


section containing the background data 
required by law and other support informa- 
tion used in developing the policies and 
housing targets for the element. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING AND FUTURE 
NEEDS 


Sonoma's present housing stock is 
dominated by single-family dwellings which 
are 77 percent owner occupied. Sonoma 
households are small (2.13 persons) partly 
due to Sonoma's high percentage of persons 
Over aOo (Gea percent Of ithe. total 
population). 


The distribution of Sonoma's population by 
income levels is weighted at both ends of 
the spectrum. Approximately 33 percent 
earn $33,960 (above moderate income) and 
above, and 30 percent earn $14,150 or less 
(very low income). (See Table HE-17). 
While the figures suggest a substantial 
portion of the population is in the very 
low income category, it is likely that 
many of these people are retired and not 
dependent on annual income for their 
livelihood. 


Despite the relatively high proportion of 
persons earning above-moderate incomes 
(+$33,960), housing costs in Sonoma still 
Substantially exceed what people can 
afford (according to HUD's definition of 
"affordable;" see Tables HE-19 and HE-20). 
While this situation is not uncommon in 
the Bay Area, it does make it difficult 
for people to move into the community as 
first time home buyers. 


In addition to high housing costs, 
sonoma’s “housing market is also 
constrained by a very low vacancy rate for 
Hentals (3577) percent compared with an 
ideal of 6 ‘percent), This is somewhat 
offset by an acceptable vacancy rate of 
"£Or ssale™ “unite! (2.4 percent compared 
with an ideal of 3 percent), but the over- 
all vacancy rate is expected to remain low 
anes co, the City's growth management 
policy, lack of larger sized parcels for 
development and continued desirability as 
aeplaces to Live. 
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Housing needs 


Housing targets 


From the information above and that con- 
tained in the background section, four 
specific housing needs have been identi- 
fied for Sonoma: 


-More affordable units for all income 
groups. 


-Sufficient housing to accommodate 
Sonoma's elderly and retired popula- 
GLO, 


-Smaller units that would be attractive 
to single persons or young families. 


-More rental units. 


In terms of the actual number of units 
needed inside the city for the period 
9380 =1990,-"the- County “projecraussc7 
affordable units and 300 market rate units 
for a total of 881 units. Between 1980- 
84, 83 affordable units and 358 market 
rate units have been built, leaving a 
1985-1990 allocation of 499 affordable 
units and no market rate units. (See 
Table HE-16). 


It is important to note that the above 
numbers are based on the County's 
projected population figure for the city 
of =Sonoma in ‘the’ Year 2005° = 12,500 
persons. This is higher than what the 
city's actual growth rate would be under 
the Growth Management Ordinance (10,850 
persons). Assuming the ordinance remains 
in effect, the County's projected housing 
allocations for Sonoma are high. 


It should also be remembered that the 
above allocations do not mean that Sonoma 
cannot build additional market rate units; 
it shows that the allocation for this type 
of unit has been met, while the alloca- 
tions for low and moderate income housing 
remain unfulfilled, Projected housing 
allocations are intended as targets, not 
absolute numbers to be constructed. The 
law requires that such targets be set and 
that a good faith effort toward achieve- 
ment be demonstrated. 


In planning for the city's future housing 


needs, an equitable distribution of 
housing types will be critical, as the 
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Variety 


Targets 


Incentives 


total number of units built will be Re 
fluenced by local planning factors one 
general market conditions. Provision 0 

different types of single-family poe 
(e.g. zero lot line homes), more Bret hae 

units and continued use of availab e 
funding programs will help balance housing 
needs in Sonoma. 


In pursuing the goals, policies, and 
implementation programs of this Housing 
Element, Sonoma will work to promote equal 
NOUS gGaZoppoer tund €1e6S sfor. alle ats 
citizens, present and future, regardless 
of race, creed, sex, marital status or 
nati onals.origan. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The following goals and policies reflect 
identified housing needs in the city of 
Sonoma and concerns expressed at the 
General Plan Town Meetings. These 
concerns focused on housing for the 
elderly, young families and single profes- 
sionals. It was also expressed that the 
highest quality design and construction be 
required and the integrity of existing 
Single-family neighborhoods maintained. 


GOAL 1: ASSURE A VARIETY OF HOUSING 
TYPES AND COSTS TO MEET THE 
EXISTING AND PROJECTED HOUSING 
NEEDS OF ALL ECONOMIC SEGMENTS 
OF THE COMMUNITY 


Policysl: Sethe, City will strive to 
increase the supply “o£ 
affordable housing by 197 units 
by 1990. Affordable is defined 
as housing that can be 
purchased or rented by persons 
in the very low, low and 
moderate income groups and 
assumes they do not spend more 
than 30 percent of their gross 
monthly income for rent Or 
mortgage payments. (See Tables 
HE-19 and HE-20), 


Policy 2: The City shall continue the 
following existing incentive 
Programs to encourage the 
construction of affordable 
housing: 
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Second units 


Manufactured 
housing 


Rental units 


Housing 
programs 


Balance 


Rehabilitation 


High density 


Policy 3: 


Policy 4: 


Policy 5: 


Policy 6: 


GOAL 2: 


Policy 7: 


Policy 8: 
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-Density bonuses, 
-Priority processing, 


-Consideration of fee write- 
downs. 


The Citvewille allow -construcs 
tion of second units provided 
they meet the requirements 
established by Ordinance #85-7, 
as amended. 


The tcCity will allow manu- 
factured and pre-constructed 
housing in all residential 
areas provided it meets 
applicable zoning and building 
requirements. 


Thes "City “will “encourage scuc 
development of well-designed 
rental units. Conversion of 
rental to ownership units will 
only be allowed if the vacancy 
rate for rentals is at least 6 
percent and 25 percent of the 
units will be available to low 
and moderate income households. 


The City” shall “contintie co 
utilrze® State" %or "Pederral 
housing programs which will 
result in the construction 
and/or availability of addi-— 
tional affordable or assisted 
housing units. 


BALANCE HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
WITH ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AND THE PRESENT SMALL SCALE, 
COUNTRY CHARACTER OF SONOMA 


The City ‘shall “encourage re- 
Habilitation “ofl Sexisecing 
structures which “arevihistor-= 
ically or architecturally sig- 
mieicant. 


Higher density housing should 
be located near major 
commercial centers and should 
be accessible to public trans- 
portation and major thorough- 
fares. 


Policy 9: Energy and water conservation 


Conservation : d 
features should be incorporate 
into residential developments 
whenever feasible. 

HOUSING ACTION PROGRAM 
TinemeCd Gye Well jutilizes.ehe following 
sources to help produce affordable units 
duming. 19385-19910. The number of units 
targeted represents a 15% increase over 
the number of units provided by these 
methods during the past 5 years. An 
attempt has been made to set tangible 
targets based on the availability Of 
Gunddindascounces, the City: Ss probable 
growth rate under the Growth Ordinance 
(rather than County population projec 
t1oOns) yaand the City’s preal ability to 
provide affordable units in Sonoma. 
Programs A through D would produce new 
units; programs E and F represent existing 
units and units approved but not built. 
Target Number 
Program of Units 

A. Community Development Block Grant 2. 

mRamnrmstrator: City 

Be “Tax; Increment Revenue 

Administrator: City Community 50 
Development Agency 
C. Second Units under City Ordinance #85-7 L2 
Administrator: City Planning Department 
D. The City's Density Bonus Program 58 
Administrator: City Planning Department 
Sub-Total LAT 
E. Housing and Urban Development Section 8 
Rental Assistance (existing units now 
under program) (8) * 


Administrator: County Housing Authority 
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Program Target Number 


of Units 
Existing Commitments (units approved but 
not yet built; assumes they are built 
over the next 5 years). 56 
Sub-Total 56 
TOTAL 197 


No additional units targeted as program is 
steadily being cut back. These units were 
not included in the total number of target 
units as they already exist. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


1. Implement the Housing Action Program 
outlined on page HE-6. 


Responsibility: City 


2. Develop a financial plan for Redevel- 
opment Agency monies generated by tax 
increment financing and earmarked for 
development of low and moderate income 
housing. The purpose of the plan 
would be to determine how the funds 
should be allocated to maximize 
provision of affordabale housing. 


Responsibility: City Community Develop- 
ment Agency 


3./7 Review the City's zoning and burtaing 
ordinances to identify any inconsist- 
encies with housing element goals and 
policies. The review could consider 
smaller lots, zero lot lines, and 
smaller acreage minimums for PUD's. 
Present findings to the Commission and 
Council for discussion and possible 
amendments. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


4. Develop an information packet on pro- 
ject processing to assist developers 
through both formal and informal 
review procedures. The following 
information could be included: 
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a. An inventory and map of available 
residential sites within the 
City's Primary Sphere of Ene lu 
ence, including zoning and 
acreages. 


b. A list of review steps and re- 
quired application forms for the 
following project applications: 


1) inside city limits and in 
conformance with current 
zoning: 

2) inside city limits and not in 
conformance with current 
zoning; 

3) outside city limits, within 


the Primary Sphere and in 
conformance with current 
General Plan land use desig- 
nation. 


4) outside city limits, within 
Primary Sphere and not in 
conformance with current 
General Plan land use desig- 
nation. 


c. A list of available programs and 
incentives to construct affordable 
or assisted housing in the city. 


ds Avelist of project conditions which 
would require an initial environ- 
mental assessment or an impact 
report mand. a “description of the 
environmental review process, what 
is required and ways the developer 
can expedite the process. 


e. A checklist that could be used to 


evaluate a project's conformance 
with General Plan policies. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Record and monitor, on an annual 
basis, the number of affordable Units 
approved and/or built and compare to 
housing targets (see Housing Policy 1 
and Implementation Program 1). Re- 


evaluate implementation programs and 
determine if changes are needed to 
better achieve stated housing policies. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Update the vacant land inventory 
annually. Categorize lands by General 
Plan designation, zoning and whether 
vacant or underutilized. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Review and update the Density Bonus 
Program to ensure compatibility with 
the Housing and Community Development 
elements. Consider codifying it as an 
ordinance. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR THE HOUSING ELEMENT 


SUMMARY 


Due to the length and technical nature of the Housing Element 
Background Data section the following summary is provided as 
a -briety outline “cl "ite. contents and. findings. The summary 
headings correspond to the section chapters. 


A. Population Characteristics: As of, July... 1985, there 


were 6,354 persons’ inthe City of Sonoma. The population is 
Older and largely white, with a preponderance of women (see 
Tables HE-1 = HE=3). This pattern is expected to change very 


iattie over the next 5 sto 10 years. The city's, 98 0iipetmcapies 
income ($9,123) and poverty rate (10%) were comparable to Sonoma 
County as a whole (see Tables HE-4 and HE-5). 


B: Household Characteristics: The Cuey. had UL OPS Es 
households ins 1980, with an average size ocfe2si3) (scemurepie 
He-6)). Household sizes have shrunk and will continue to decline 
(see Table HE-7). Two-thirds of the city's households were 


family households; 53% of Sonomans were living in owner occupied 
Single family detached units; and renters composed about one-third 
of all households (see Table HE-9). 


ge Housing Stock Characteristics: In, , L930,.) Enewcie va 
housing stock numbered 2,883 units, 70% of which were single 


family detached units (see Table HE-9). Buildout. withiim Jevry 
limits would shift the balance to 56% single family, and 44% 
multi-family (see Table HE-10). The overall vacancy rate in 
1980 was a low 2.8% (see Table HE-11). Sonoma haS a younger 


housing stock, with the majority of units built since 1960 (see 
TapLe Hols) 


D- Groups with Special Needs: The largest groups with 
special housing needs in the city (1980) were households headed 
by women, elderly households and the handicapped. Of these 
groups, the elderly are the most significant because many 
handicapped and female heads of households are also elderly. 
Overcrowded and large family households, farmworker households 
and the homeless were not significant presences in Sonoma. 


je Housing Needs: Based on a housing needs allocation 
developed by the Sonoma County Planning Department, the city 
has. a five ‘year “(1985 —— £990) regional fair share housing 
allocation of 499 affordable units (see Table HE-16)-. (The 


City's five-year action program, contained) in the inplemeneatien 
Section of the 1985 Housing Element, sets overall objectives 
for providing arlordaple units, 7.07) PoC5e = 1900) 
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F. Non-governmental Constraints: In 1980, Sse Ot Aaa 
households in Sonoma were overpaying for housing (see Table 
BESS) e Currencly,, “housing prices ain “the scity “(form rentals, 
existing homes and new homes) exceed the affordable payment 
of a majority of Sonoma's households (see Tables HE-19 - HE-21). 


G./H. Governmental Constraints: Although there are 
a variety of governmental constraints on the DEOVI SlOn ena nd 
affordability of housing within the city, most are necessary 
Teh E of public Service/Pactility | constrainte, public health 
and safety considerations and environmental DROCECELONS Concerns. 
Local government strategies and programs have helped account 
for most of the affordable units built in Sonoma over the last 
five years. (Note: Section Hi simply lists various” State and 
Federal housing programs potentially available to the City.) 


I. Opportunities for Energy Conservation: Energy saving 
policies have been integrated into the 1985 General Plan. Many 
existing policies and programs also help reduce residential 
energy consumption. 


J. Land Inventory: As part of its General Plan update, 
Chew Crcy “undertook an inventory of all vacant and underutilized 
land within the Planning Area, entering the results into a 
computerized listing. 61% of all vacant and underutilized land 
identified within the city's Primary Sphere of Influence has 
been designated by the Plan for residential development, an 
amount more than adequate to meet the City's short-term and 
long-term housing needs. 


K. Analysis of the 1981 Housing Element: Although the 
element promoted the State housing goal, the objectives of the 
1981 Housing Element were Only partially met. Considerable 
Progress was made in implementing the Element, but some of the 
programs suggested were found inappropriate or impossible to 
pursue. 
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A. POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
ee Sues 


Pounded an 1635, the City of Sonoma “has grown? slowly 
over the years. Since World War II, however, due’ to 
a strong, steady expansion of the Bay Area economy 
led by “San VFrancisco,” the “city's growth. “Late. shes 
increased. Sonoma has participated in regional economic 
expansion primarily as a residential community and 
VIGLCOLr attraction. 


AS of June, 1985, Sonoma. had @ population of 6,954" 
Iwo “projections of  :the city’s 1985-2005) “popularron 
growth have been developed: one by the Association 
of Bay Area Governments (ABAG), and one by the Sonoma 
County Planning Department (see Table HE-1). ABAG 
predicts average annual growth of 5% leading to a 2005 
population of 13,900. The County predicts 42 “annual 
growth leading. tova 2005 populationwer 12,500. 


Because the County "s population Pproyections more 
accurately “reflect “current City. and, CountViespoereres 
and ordinances, the City considers them more applicable 
than the ABAG projections. 


Table HE-1 
Existing and Projected Population 


City of Sonoma 


Existing Projected 
Percent Yearly 


1985 1990 2000 2005 Change Rate 
ABAG (1) 6,854 (2) 11,000 13,100 13,900 +103% 5.15 
Sonoma County (3) 7,800 10,800 2750.0 + 82% 4.10 


(1) Projections 85, Association of Bay Area Governments, 1985 (1990- 
2005, only). 

) City of Sonoma Planning Department. 

3) Untitled working paper, Sonoma County Planning Department, 1985. 


ian Age/Sex Distribution 


Eelipsing the national aging, ~trend,, 2m 919308 senons 
had a mature, aging population with 53% of its residents 
age 145° "or- sclder” and $22. age Poo, oc solder. At 49.4, 
Sonoma had the highest median age of any city in Sonoma 
County; county-wide, the median was 39.2 (see Table 
Bee 2). 
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Source: 


AS a population ages, longer-lived females make BP 
any increasingly larger proportion of “thes total. n 


Sonoma, the ratio of women to men in 1980 was 
approximately 56:44. 
Givens the. age sedistribution,  Wof Sonoma's existing 


population and assuming the city's continuing attraction 
for retirees, the present pattern of an solder population 
dominated by women will hold indefinitely. 


Table HE-2 


Age/Sex Distribution 
City of Sonoma, 1980 


Female Male Total 
No. ato No. el sat No se 
263 4.3 245 4.0 508 8.4 
267 4.4 256 4.2 a5 8.6 
213 SPB) ealige 35 424 7.0 
385 6.3 384 6.3 769 eee 
302 5.0 269 4.4 57 9.4 
280 4.6 235 Se) oes} 8.5 
478 8.0 340 5.6 818 be Ss: 
587 Ora, 385 6.4 972 16.0 
445 URE 278 4.6 t23 UR aS, 
JSS 2.6 715 i hp Zo. BiGks: 

3,376 595.8 2,678 44.2 6,054 100.0 


U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded), 
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Ethnic Composition 


The city has a relatively homogeneous population with 
whites comprising 97% of the total. Sonoma's ethnic 
make-up differs little from that of Sonoma Valley and 


the “county .as 9a whole. (see Table HE-3). Hispanics 
are Sonoma's largest ethnic group, followed by 
Pacific/Asians and Native Americans. According £0 
the County Planning Department, Sonoma County is slowly 
achieving more ethnic diversity; however, given the 
high "housing prices, “the low vacancy rates and the 


isolation of the city, change in its ethnic composition 
will occur quite slowly in the near-term, even in 
comparison with the county. 


Table HE-3 


Ethnicity, 1980 (1), and 1984 (2) 


Sonoma Sonoma 


Sonoma Valley County 
1980 1984 1980 
No. % % % % 
WHITE 5,889 Wee owes 96.2 oS 0) 
BLACK 0 0.0 0.0 0.8 ere 
PACIFIC/ASIAN a5 059 ie 0 Pao 1S) 
NATIVE AMERICAN 23 0.4 OZ 0.7 1.4 
HISPANIC fea Uber ll usa Po oe 
OTHER 16 eg 0.0 On 0.5 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 
(2) Public Opinion Survey, City of Sonoma, 1984 


Income 


Income distribution and presence of poverty am sene 
city were Similar ‘to Sonoma Valley and the county as 


a whole (see Tables HE-4 and HE-5). Household income 
refers to total annual agncome “of all members “in. 4 
household. Family income refers to total annual income 


of a family household. In its Projectrons ) 85, ABAG 
predicts a real annual average growth rate “of 0,852 
for the city's median household income over the next 
twenty years, which as slightly Jess than Vthe sie02 
rate predicted for the county. 
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Table HE-4 


Income Characteristics, 1980 


Income Creve O £ Sonoma Sonoma 


Category Sonoma Valley County 


Per Capita 
(Non-institutionalized) S99), 123 Se de )p a1 es) $ 8,910 


Median 
Household Income $16,938 $16,975 Si, 734 


Median 


Family Income $21,495 $202,461 $21,269 


source: U.S. Census, 1980. 
Note: County-wide median income for 1984 is $28,400. 


Table HE-5 


Households by Poverty Status 


Poverty Status Households 
—Overty otatus — <a 


City of Sonoma Sonoma 
Sonoma Valley County 
Number $ % % 
Income Below 
Poverty Level 277 10.2 9.2 O97 
Income 
Between 100-1242 
of Poverty Level 160 5.9 rey | 4.9 
Income 145% 
of Poverty Level 
and Above 2,268 83.8 85.0 85.4 


Source: U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 
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HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 


ee 


Definitions 


These definitions will be used throughout the following 
discussion: 


Household - A_ single dwelling unit occupied by one 
Or more persons. 


Family Household - Two or more related persons living 
in a single dwelling unit. 


Non-family Household - A single person household, or, 
two or more unrelated persons living in a single dwelling 
Litite 


Group Quarters - A public or private institution como 
ing housing with the provision of services and shared 
facilities (eg. convalescent hospital, half-way house, 
SUC, 


Household Size - The number of persons living in house- 
holds divided by the number of households. 


Household Types and Sizes 


Sonoma had 2,705 households in 1980. Families composed 
nearly two-thirds of all households and constituted 
nearly 80% of the population: Non-family households 


composed one-third of all households, holding 18% of 
the population. Family households were typically twice 
as large as non-family households (see Table HE-6). 


Sonoma has the lowest household size in the county. 
Consistent with national trends, household size declined 
over the years and is expected to shrink still further 
(see Table HE-7). This continuing decline results 
from several factors: 


as Nation-wide, older persons are becoming a 
proportionately larger share of the population; 
in Sonoma 32% of the 1980 population were 


age. pre cr #iolier, Elderly households’ tend 
to be small, averaging 1.5 persons per house- 
hold iis 3s Osees( 1) 

iy Women are delaying child birth and having 


fewer children; 


re Larger households and young families may 
be discouraged .from moving to “Sonoma ~due 
tor high? housing (costs “and ?limitedVavatiabidicy 
of housing suited to their needs. 


Housing Element, City of Sonoma, 1981. 
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Table HE-6 


Households by Type and Size 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


Number of Number of Average 
Households = _Persons__ mesize® 
Household Type 
No. yt ly No. oo Bes 
Family SEPT) 64% 4,783 79% 210 
Non-family L022 37% 1,075 18% L205 
Group Home NA NA £916 3% NA 
TOTAL Zale 100% 6,054 100% Ze 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 


Table HE-7 


Average Household Size: 1970-2005 
City of Sonoma 


1970 1980 1985 (1) 1990 L995 2005 


U.S. Census (2) 2.44 216 Qi eo =e apc a eee 
ABAG (3) eS ad .=—= Berle 2.08 2.04 
Sonoma County (4) ---- ---- ---- ee Pang Nel oR 2.08 


ay Area Governments, 1985. 


(4) Sonoma County Planning Department, 1984, 


HEE sale, 


ie Tenure and Structure Type 


Definitions of tenure and structure type are as follows: 


tenure .— The .condition, of ,occupancy, of ga housing unit: 
L.C.,, Owned, rented, held for ssale,. om fom rent. 


Structure Type - The characterizing design of a housing 
elas Bae CcSay mobile home, single-family detached, 
condominium, etc. 


The pattern of tenure and structure type in Sonoma 
is dominated by owner occupied, single-family detached 
UT ts Se Of the 1980 housing stock, 69% was single-family 
detached (if mobile homes are included). Of those, 
77% (45% of all units) were owner occupied. Slightly 
more ithan half vif the city's “population. Wocmeli 72700 
in owner occupied, single-family detached units (U.S. 
Census. “L9sd se As: of "1985,° the pattern “of seructume 
types was much the same: 64% single family detached 
and 36% multi-family. 


Rentals composed 36% of the 1980 housing stock; one-third 
of these were single-family detached units. Typically, 


renter households are smaller and have a lower income 
than owner households (see Table HE-8). 


Table HE-8 


Average Household Size and Income by Tenure, 1980 (1) 


Tenure Average Size Average Income (2) 
Home-owning Household Ze20 $21,638 
Renting Household 1.99 $13,714 


em ee ee ee ee we we we ee ae we we we we we we ew we ww ew a ae a a ae a a a i i eww ew ww Oe ee = 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980. 
(2) 1979 Income. 
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Cz HOUSING STOCK CHARACTERISTICS 


Le Type and Number 


The housing stock is the sum of all units built within 


the city. In 1980, Sonoma's housing stock numbered 
2,005) - Unde. im, @L9SS, “there “were, "37324" Un-ts, ‘an 
increase of -1'5?: Table HE-9 provides a breakdown of 


the 1980 housing stock by unit type and tenure. Table 
Helo shows =the ~ 1985 composition “of unit types and 
the projected year 2005 composition assuming buildout 
of the Primary Sphere of Influence under the 1985 General 


Plan land use policies. Single-family detached units 
have been, are and will remain the dominant structure 
type. 

Table HE-9 


Housing Units by Tenure and Type 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


# Units/Type Tenure and Number of Units 
yp See Sumer OF Units 


Total Total Total Total 

Year-round Occupied Occupied = _ Occupied | 

Number _% Number  _% °#Number _% Number es 

1, Detached 1,655 58 1,617 59 1,294 72 323 33 
1, Attached 257 9 230 8 123 u 107 11 
2, Attached 21 4 106 6 33 2 73 8 
3-4, Attached 156 2) 142 5 30 2 112 12 
5+, Attached 361 i3 345 13 50 3 295 30 
Mobil Home 323 at 312 ie 253 14 59 6 
TOTAL 2,883 100 2,752 100 1,783 100 969 100 


no a Sok ee ones 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 
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Table HE-10 


Housing Stock, 1985-2005 
City of Sonoma 


Number of Units 


Existing (1) Potential (2) Total 
Location and Type Number % Number % Number % 
City Limits 
Single Family (3) 2,39 52 SZ fil PAR SSE 30 
Multi-family ico 28 872 19 Ze0OT 24 
SUBTOTAL S702 80 iO 4 30 4,708 54 


Primary Sphere of Influence 


Single Family (3) 754 18 2p S5 37256 a7 
Multi-family 66 2 123 5 789 9 
SUBTOTAL 820 20 yey e ke. 70 4,075 46 
TOTAL 4,144 100% 4,639 100% Spc 100% 


(1) Land Use Inventory, City of Sonoma, 1985. 

(2) Based on ultimate buildout of Primary Sphere of Influence per 1985 
General Plan. 

(3) Includes mobile homes. 


he Vacancy Rates 


Declining since 1970, the overall vacancy rate in Sonoma 
ol Plow ae Ss) ao OS Oe, Although; sat 2593 =u eee, 


the vacancy rate “of “for ‘sale? units approached the 
target rate of 3%, it was offset by the very Tow venta 
vacancy rate of, 3.7% (see Table HE-11)- Low vacancy 


rates” Will <likely” continue given? the Citys omGrowe 
Management Ordinance, dearth of buildable parcels and 
continued desirability as a place to live. 
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Table HE-1ll 


Vacancy Rates, Past (1) and Target (2) 
City of Sonoma 


Tenure 1970 1980 Target 
Owner ---- 2.4% 3% 
Renter ---- See 6% 
Combined 5238 2.8% --<-- 


(jp U.S. Census, 1970, 1980, 
(2) Draft Housing Element, Sonoma County Planning Department, 
1985. 


oe Age and Structural Soundness 


Although known for its historic SETUCtEUTreS, “most —oFr 
Sonoma's housing stock is 25 Years Oldseors Lease In 
1980, 60Se1of the city's housing stock had been bua it 
Since 1960, and 37% since LI7O CseeeTable HE=12)).2 


As might be expected, Sonoma's housing stock is basically 
sound. BeCOLging: to. a Survey conducted in 1980 by 
Ciyeariscatt,, sonly, seven units were candidates for 
demolition, only 16 required major rehabilitation and 
47 required minor Lepairs. 


HE=23) 
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Table HE-12 


Units by Age, Occupancy Status and Tenure 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


Year Built Occupancy Status and Tenure 
Total Owner Renter 
Total Occupied Occupied Occupied Vacant 

Number = __ Number i Number vy Number 4&4 | Number 4 
1979 = 380 178 G.2 169 G0 84 Da) 85 8.0 9 7.0 
1975 9.1978 3a9 L224 Sou 13.0 197, iLi0 imp) 16.0 7 0) 
L970 —"1974 613 Zs 582 PAS) 409 23550 WZ: 18.0 31 24.0 
L960) =A 1969 pir Loe 560 20.0 370 yaaa) 190 20.0 dal 8.0 
1950) 41959 450 L5G 435 16.0 alg L/e0 124 1 0) tls) 11.0 
1940 =" 1949 304 LORS Zou i 216 Lae U 75 8.0 i) LOO 
1939 - earlier 408 es 363 ba20 196 TiO 167 1 em 0) 45 34.0 
TOTAL 24009 100.0 Hi SW! 100.0 £5783 100.0 969 100.0 ech 100.0 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 


GROUPS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


A group with special housing needs is one which, due to 
factors and circumstances characterizing the group, has 
distinct enousing ~ieeds in ‘addition €0o0, or instead Of; Dasic 
housing requirements. Six, Such groups’ are considered here: 
the elderly, the handicapped, households headed by women, 
overcrowded households and large families, farm worker house- 
holds, and the homeless. This section discusses the exeei 
and the implications of their presence in Sonoma in terms 
of existing and future housing needs. 


IER The Budernly 


The elderly are those persons 65 years old or older. 
Almost 32% of Sonoma's 1980 population was elderly. 
Of those, 62% were women. Because of Sonoma's centinuing 
attraction for retirees, the elderly are expecred BEC 
remain -assigniticant. portion of the GLtY SapopulLatuon. 


There are ithree factors distinguishing the elderly 
as a special needs group: 


a. Being retired, their incomes tend to be low 
(however, many in Sonoma own their homes); 

Br The average size of elderly households is 
small; 

oh The elderly are more likely to suffer from 


handicaps and disabilities. 


The above characteristics translate into the following 
housing needs: 


a. Affordable housing; 

Ds SiMeweLeUiiits 

ce Housing that is low maintenance; 

atc Housing accessible to the handicapped; 

e. Housing served by public Erratic rte 

ee Housing “close ‘to shopping, recreation and 
health care; 

pe Group housing that Provides meals, access 


to health care and common dining and recreation 
faci Peles. 


Ze The Handicapped 


Although the exact size of Sonoma's handicapped popula- 
tion is unknown, in 1980, there were at least 588 handi- 


Capped persons in the CLEY; S972. of the population 
Bee ela Teh 13) = More than. 65% were age 65 or older. 


eth 7s 8 


The characteristics distinguishing Sonoma's handicapped 
aS a Special needs group are: 


a. Relatively low income; 

Ds Small household size (due to the large elderly 
presence); 

Ch Physical and mental limitations requiring 


Special interior and exterior building design. 


Generally, the housing needs of the handicapped are 
Similar to those “of «the elderly;) with an® additional 
need», for .anstitubionall )ofacilitves o(e%ge Yeonvalescene 
hospitals, half-way houses, etc.) 


Table HE-13 


Handicapped, Disabled and Institutionalized Persons 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


Status Age Group Total 
16 - 64 65+ 


Non-Institutional 
Persons With Work Disabilities 


In labor force 105 --- LOS 
Prevented from working 76 = 76 
Not in labor force 35 --- 35 


Non-institutional 
Persons With Public 


Transportation Handicap 38°92) 176 214 
Institutionalized Persons --- 196 196 
TOTAL 216-254 S72 588-626 


(1) Source: U.S. Census, 19380. 
(2) May overlap with work disability category. 
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Se Households Headed by Women 


In 1980, 34% of Sonoma's households were headed by 
women, considerably above the county-wide proportion 
of 26%" (see Table “HE-14))) fhe “city’s relatively high 
percentage reflects to a large degree the substantial 
number of elderly in Sonoma. 2a of Sonoma‘’s “Lemale 
population were widows in 1980, while only 10% were 
Single parents. 


Dueg toe the “large number of single’ person households 
and the generally lower incomes of households headed 
by women, their special housing needs are for smaller, 


efrordaplew unites pantacularly) (rentals. In addition, 
Single mothers require housing that does not discriminate 
against children. Elderly female households have much 


the same needs as elderly households in general. 


Table HE-14 


Households Headed by Women 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


Household Type No. Households % of Total Households 
Family 187 07% 
Non-Family 740 273% 
TOTAL 927 34% 


(1) U.S. Census, 1980 (Percentages rounded). 


re Overcrowded Households and Large Families 


A housing unit is considered Overcrowded when occupancy 
exceeds one person per room (excluding bathrooms and 
kitchen). A large family, as defined by* ‘thie Element, 
is one with five or more persons. Although overcrowding 
is independent of family size, because large families 
are more likely to suffer from overcrowding, the two 
subjects are considered here together. 
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According to the State Census Data Center, less than 
1% of the city's occupied housing units were overcrowded 
A oR eo) CAO Although the number of large families in 
Sonoma is unknown, in 1980 large households, which 
include large families, composed only 5% of the city's 
households. 


Neither overcrowding nor large families seem to present 
problems warranting special attention by the City. 


Farmworkers 


Although the exact size of Sonoma's farmworker popula- 
tion is unknown, it appears to be insignificant. Tn 
1980, only 31. .0f «the city's . residents, 1332. Obese 
labor ,force. and, .0.5% of,,the population, were (emp oy, 
ed in the occupational category of "Farming, Fisheries 
and Forestry” (U.S. Censuses 1950)). Despite the vine- 
yards and other agricultural uses surrounding Sonoma, 
the city's temporary farmworker population, while of 
unknown size, is probably minute. Temporary farm- 
workers tend to live close to where they work and most 
of the intensively used agricultural land lies outside 
the Gast vis Because Sonoma's estimated farmworker 
population is so low, it would be inappropriatcemtor 
the City «to ,define . them as a. special, needs group 
requiring particular attention. 


The Homeless 


As defined here, the homeless include transients, 
indigents, abused women and children and any others 
requiring temporary shelter. Figures on the size of 
Sonoma's homeless population do not exist. By 


definition, the homeless are the hardest housing group 
EO UErack: 


According to Adele Harrison, coordinator of Friends 
in Sonoma Helping (FISH),. the main_referral for emergency 
social services in the Sonoma Valley, requests for 
emergency shelter valley-wide average one a month. 
As there are no emergency shelters or beds in Sonoma 
Valley, such requests are usually met through the rental 
Sf a.’motvel’.<room-. Given the current infrequency of 
requests, this solution appears adequate. Unless 
requests for emergency shelter rise drastically, special 
housing for this group does not appear necessary. 
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HOUSING NEEDS 


A city's housing needs are the number of new units necessary 
to meet existing and expected housing demand for a variety 
of income levels and achieve and maintain a target vacancy 
rate. TOmeincute riyelusiton OL  reqvonal considerations ag 
municipal housing needs assessments, the Ca hiforniiar iwtate 
Legislature requires every regional Council of Governments 
to develop housing needs allocations for each municipality 
Witte eNom COUNCL Ls province. The assessment must show 
projected needs five years into the future. 


The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG ) — IGEN els tS 
TegronaleecCouncil Of “Government for the San Francisco Bay 
regron,  whiecn includes the City of Sonoma. By law, the 
City must discuss how it will meet its housing allocation 
aS apportioned by ABAG. Tee local Fconditions warrant, the 


allocation may be adjusted, but any change must be based 
On accepted planning principles and be documented within 
Che seity s Housing Blement. 


thew tL yesand County, after reviewing ABAG"s allocations 
for Sonoma, believe Dhey poverstate. the City future housing 
pceds-— (nts conclusion is largely due to ABAG's projection 
GET more™ population in “the ‘city than is anticipaced by both 
che @ity and the County. 


Me Se etie City"Ss position that the County's population 
figures more accurately reflect the amount of growth that 
would occur under current City policies and ordinances. 
Thus, for purposes of this element, the CLty Will use the 
County generated housing allocation figures. (Ile “sheuld 
De noted = that the County allocations -use the same income 
distribution pattern as projected by ABAG. ) 


ey Allocation by Income 


Housing needs are distributed among four standard 
income levels: very low, low, moderate and above 
moderate income. Fach income level represents a 
percentage of the median income for the Bay Area region. 
Table Beas defines the four income levels as 
percentages of median income, provides the dollar 
range of each level and shows the distribution of 
households in the city among the four levels. 


He=2/ 


Table HE-15 


Income Levels and Household Distribution 
City of Sonoma, 1980 (1) 


Above 
Very Low Low Moderate Moderate 
% of Median 0-50% 51-80% 81-120% 1213+ 
Dollar Range (2) 0-$10,304 $10,305-$16,486 6,487-$24,728 $24,729+ 
Households 
by Income Level (3) 30% 18% 19% 33% 
(1) Final Housing Needs Determinations, ABAG, 1984 


Based on 1979 Bay Area regional median income for a family of 


four, 


$20,607. 


Not adjusted for household size. 


a 


Existing Housing Needs 


The difference between the number of units in the housing 
stock and the number of units needed to achieve a target 
vacancy rate constitutes existing housing needs. Using 
target ‘vacancy rates’ of" -6%° for rentals"and 33% tor 
owner-occupied housing, the County found a short-fall 
of S8aunits ini the City cf Sonomnawine 1730. Using a 
more complex formula based on a combined owner/rental 
target vacancy “rate of 445%, “ABAG= founda sherestadl 
of 33 units —2n 2930: 


Table HE-16 shows a breakdown of short-fall units by 
income category. 


Projected Housing Needs 
There are four components to projected housing needs; 


ee The existing and projected distribution of 
households among the four standard income levels; 


Da The existing need for units; 


"act The number of units needed to accommodate expected 
household growth; 


es The number of units needed to achieve and maintain 
target vacancy rates. 
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4. 


Table HE-16 compares the needs projections papers 
and Sonoma County in terms of the above iste 


components. Household distribution among income sae ee 
ace the) “same Stor both projections (sec: Table HES i 
however, in each of the three remaining areas the 


projections differ. 


For the 1980-90 period the total housing need predicted 
by ABAG is 16% higher than the County assessment, a 
difference due largely to conflicting assumptions 
regarding the distribution of population growth in 
Sonoma Valley. As noted previously, the City considers 
the County's needs assessment to be the more accurate, 
anGweic es ebasing. its | Housing Element on the: =Counry 
assessment. 


Remaining Housing Needs 


The total 1980-90 housing needs allocation developed 
by the County, as shown on Table HE-16, does not account 
FOrePUnTtes me econstructed since ~1980. Between 1980-85, 
approximately 83 affordable units and 358 market rate 
units have been built in Sonoma, leaving the city with 
a remaining allocation of 499 affordable units and 
NO Market rate units for the 1985-90 period. Obviously, 
this does not mean the city needs no more market rate 
UiitopeDucmOonlye that Srtsea allocation: form imarket rate 
units is close to being met. 


Given the past rate of development and the numerous 
ConsStrarmtspryon, housing provision in Sonoma, it will 
Demoievaicl Tie tnOm@mLhemcity to meet ite affordable housing 


allocation. However, Sonoma acknowledges its allocation 
OP) aifordable’ “Units» and has developed a program to 
Provide, affordable. housing (see the Implementation 


Section of the Housing Element). 
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Table HE-16 


Projected Housing Needs 
City of Sonoma, 1980-2005 


1980-1990 


Projected 
1980 Existing Household 
Need Growth 
(Units) (Units) 
ABAG Projections (1) 
Very Low 9 261 
Low 6 174 
Moderate 7 203 
Above Moderate 11 328 
TOTAL 33 965 
County Projections (2) 
Very Low 16 213 
Low 10 142 
Moderate 12 165 
Above Moderate 20 | 268 
TOTAL 58 788 


Additional Units 
Needed To 


Achieve 
Optimum 


Sub- 


Vacancy Rate (3) Total 


£2 


15 


45 


282 


188 


1990-2005 
Projected 
Household 


Growth (Units) 


570 


380 


1990-2005 
Additional Units 
Needed To 


Maintain 
Optimum 


Vacancy Rate 


Sub- 


Total 


DIS 


397 


1980-2005 


Total 
Units 


(1) Final Housing Needs Determinations, ABAG, 1984. 
(2) Draft Housing Element, Sonoma County Planning Department, 1985. 
(3) Since the publication of its draft Housing Element, the County Planning Department was directed by the County Board of 
Supervisors to abandon the use of target vacancy rates; the City of Sonoma, however, will use the target vacancy rates 
formerly employed by the County (6% for rental units, 3% for market units). 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL CONSTRAINTS 


The basic indicators of non-governmental or market constraints 
on housing provision are land cost, construction cost and 
Piunanei ng m= Cost. The degree to which these costs act as 
constraints is expressed in housing affordability. 
Affordability refers to a household's ability to pay for 
housang sy versus the actual cost of housing. be une sales 
considered affordable when no more than 30% of household 
income is spent on housing payments (rent or mortgage). 


Sonoma's lack of affordable housing stems from several 
inter-related local, regional and national factors. The 
Bay Area is experiencing a housing shortage, inflating land 
and housing prices and lowering vacancy rates. Due to rising 
Material, energy and labor costs, the price of housing has 
elambed “in recent years, outstripping inflation and income 
growth. interest erates, ‘although fluctuating, remain high. 
Lastly, Sonoma is and will remain a desirable place to live. 


Miewmcity's ongoing affordable housing problem is evinced 
in the gap between affordable housing payments and the actual 
Cost Of Housing in> Sonoma‘. (Figures presented here on rents 
and home prices in Sonoma were obtained in a survey of real 
estate listings in the Sonoma Index Tribune conducted in 
RuGgust,, 1935.) Attordabality in. Sonoma will be» discussed 
an terms of existing overpaying households, potential renters, 
and potential buyers of new and existing housing. Table 
HE-17 shows maximum affordable monthly housing payments 
£Or the four Standard income levels based on the city's 
1984 median income for a four person household. 


Table HE-17 


Affordable Housing Payments by Income Level, 1984 
City of Sonoma 


Income Level (1) 


Above 
Very Low Low Moderate Moderate 

CF ope 
Median Income 0-503% 51-80% 80-120% 121% 
Income Range (2 0-$14,150 $14,151-$22,640 $22,641-$33,960 $33,961+ 
% of Households 
by Income Level (3) 30% 18% 19% 333% 
Maximum 
Affordable Monthly 
Housing Payment (4) $354.00 $566.00 $849.00 N.A 


(1) Standard income levels used by the Department of Housin 
and 
Development and most other Federal and State housing erence usoen 
(2) Based on the median income of a four person household Cit f 
Sonoma, 1984: $28,300 (Source: DHUD, May 1985). : oe 
3 Assumes the distribution i i +f3 : 
(3) ‘ane 10n among income levels identified by ABAG in 
(4) Monthly mortgage payment, or monthly contract rent pl eae 
represents 30% of household income (the maximum Sarre sees 
considered affordable). 9 Payment 
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Overpaying Households 


Overpaying households are those spending 30% or more 
of gross household income on housing’ costs. For 
homeowners, housing costs include mortgage payment, 
property taxes, insurance and utilities. For renters, 
heusing costs include gross. contract. rent jand utplitics 
hho NOt. Included. in .rent),, These definitions are in 
keeping with Housing and Urban Development, U.S. Census, 
and Sonoma County Planning Department usage, to allow 


for easy comparison and update of material in the Housing 
Element. 


In 1980, 20% of the City's homeowners and 46% of its 
renters--31% of all households--were overpaying for 
housing. These numbers differ little from the combined 
rate of overpaying households in all cities in Sonoma 
County .(see. Table. He-16)5 Most overpaying households 
(approximately 75% in 1980) were in the very low income 
category. Housing choice is extremely limited at that 
income level and; not surprisingly, about “two-timi ras 
of overpaying, very low income households were renting 
(ULS. Cencscus,;. 19s0y% 


Table HE-18 


Overpaying Households by Tenure, 1980 (1) 


Home Owners Renters Combined 


Total # Overpaying Total # Overpaying Total # Overpaying 


No. % No. % No. % 
City 
of Sonoma (2) 1,254 252 20% 952 440 46% 25206 692 31% 
Sonoma 
County Cities (3) -—— 22.90% --- 40.903 SSS 29.60% 


(1) Excludes condominiums and dwellings on ten acres or more. 
(2) U.S. Census, 1980. 
(3) Sonoma County Draft Housing Element. 


Note: All percentages rounded. 
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Income Level 


Very Low 
Low 


Moderate 


COStsOL Renting 


Rents an Sonoma currently range from $250 a month for 
al UntGrnisied studio Or granny unit, to $1,250 a month 
for a furnished home. Although generally affordable 
to moderate and above moderate income households, rents 
in Sonoma are excessive for very low and low income 
households (see Table HE-19). The meadtan, monthly Lene 
for an unfurnished three bedroom, single-family detached 
house exceeds the maximum affordable housing payment 
Of very low income households by 48% and that of low 
income households by 263. 


Although rents for the various units types were 
affordable to the other income categories, most renting 
households in the city--more than 75% in 1980--were 
in the very low and low income categories. 


Table HE-19 


Actual Rent Versus Affordable Rent, 1985 
City of Sonoma 


Maximum 
Affordable 


Rent (1) Median Rent by Housing Type (2) 
Single Family 


Detached (3) Apartments (4) Condos (5) 


$354 $675 $490 $700 
566 675 490 700 
849 675 490 700 


(1) 30% of income level, includes utilities. 

(2) Based on survey of real estate listings in August issues of 
Sonoma Index Tribune. 

(3) Three bedrooms, utilities not included. 

(4) Two bedrooms (no three bedroom units were offered) utilities 
not included. 

(5) Three bedrooms, utilities not included. 


ote 


Cost. o£ Home Buying 
a. Existing Housing 


CUrrently,. prices of existing homes in Sonoma 
range from as low as $55,000 to more than $250,000. 
Most units, however, range from between $120,000 
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to $140,000 for a single-family detached unit 
Ende sey ul eto, Silty ,000 for 4 Condominium wnat. 
EVen at the lower end of those -ranges, the’ cost 
of housing is beyond the means of moderate and 
below moderate income households in the city (see 
Table HE-20). 


The Single-family detached unit exceeds the 
affordable housing payment of very low income 
households “by 72%, of low income households by 
95%, and of moderate income households by 338. 
The “condominium “Nintt also exceeds. thessattordapie 
housing “payments of all “three “groups, soue epy 


considerably less; under a4 different fanancing 
scheme . than. shown. in. the table, s1t sum:gntamoe 
affordable to moderate income households. Only 


the mobile home is clearly affordable to low and 
moderate income households, and even the cost 
of a mobile home greatly exceeds the amount a 
very low income household could pay. 


Table HE-20 


Affordable Housing Payments Versus Actual Cost, 1985 
City of Sonoma 


Maximum 
Affordable 
Income Level Payment Actual Payment by Unit Type (1) 
Single Family 
Detached (2) Condominium (3) Mobile Home (4) 
Cost Payment Cost Payment Cost Payment 
Very Low $354 $120,000 Sele O) $ 87,000 $ 920 Seo 2000 $ 430 
Low 566 120,000 Mb AS 87,000 920 32,000 430 
Moderate 849 120,000 1,265 87,000 920 32,000 430 
(1) Cost estimates based on survey of real estate listings in August, 1985 issues of the 
Sonoma Index Tribune. 
(2) Three-bedroom unit. Assumes 30-year fixed financing at 12%, plus insurance and property 
tax. 
(3) Two-bedroom unit. Assumes 30-year fixed financing at 12%, plus insurance and property 
tax. 
(4) Three-bedroom unit. Assumes 15-year fixed financing at 14%, plus $190 monthly space 
rental. 
lee New Housing 


As of August 1985, the median price of a new three 
bedroom, single-family detached “unit “Mn ene] erey 
was $144,000, and the median price for a comparable 
condominium unit was $114,000. The price “OL! va 
new housing unit reflects many costs, as illustrated 
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in Table HE-21. For both units shown in the table, 
the bulk of the costs lie in construction, site 


improvements and land cost. 


Although representative of median priced units 
in Sonoma, neither is affordable to any but above 
moderate income households. Given the disparity 
between the: price Of New  unresasend “the ability 
of moderate and below moderate income households 
to pay, it seems that affordable housing for those 
groups will mainly come from rentals and existing 


housing. 


Table HE-21 


Development Costs for New Housing, 1985 
City of Sonoma 


Cost Housing Type 


Single-Family Detached Condominium 


__Amount _ ao _Amount = _& 
Land (1) $20 - 30,000 17% s15 — 19,000 15% 
Construction (2) 7157=—- 857,000 56% 60 - 70,000 57% 
Fees (3) 4 - 6,000 3% ga 51,000 4% 
Financing (4) 8 - 10,000 6% 1-9 000 7% 
Overhead/Profit (5) 1655 22,000 133% 2 oes E000 13% 
Marketing (6) 4 - 9,000 53 oa? O00 5% 
Median Sales Price (7) $144,000 100% $114,000 100% 
(1) Based on August, 1985, real estate listings for R-1 and R-3 land. 
(2) Assumes 1,800 square foot Single-family dwelling unit and 1,200 
Square foot condominium unit. Includes site improvements. 
(3) Based on City of Sonoma Fee schedules, 1985. 
(4) Assumes 30-year fixed rate financing with 20% plus two points 
down and annual interest of 12%. 
(5) 15-17% of development cost. 
(6) 3-6% of sales price. 
(7) Reflects median new unit sales price as of August, 1985, within 
City of Sonoma. 
NOTE: All numbers and percentages are rounded. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONSTRAINTS 


Governmental constraints on the provision and affordability 
of housing in Sonoma are addressed under the following topics: 
land use controls, local governmental participation in State 
and Federal housing programs, project review, and building 


codes 


and development ' fees. Service...andy infrastructure 


constraints are discussed in the Community Development Element 
and the Circulation, Element. 


de 


Land Use Controls 


There are four different kinds of land use controls 
in Sonoma which regulate housing: the General Plan's 
land use strategy, the. City's Zoning Ordinance, “the 
Growth Management Ordinance and regulations pertaining 
to second units, mobile homes and manufactured housing. 


aus Land Use Strategy 


The 1985 General Plan's land use strategy is to 
concentrate future residential development within 
a compact urban area (defined by the Primary Sphere 


of Influence), .in order to tavoid the, ‘costs OF 
servicing sprawling, low density development and 
to preserve the productive agriculture! land 
sunrounding © they <eL cy. Within the Primary Sphere 
e6f “Intluence,,. land (use. distribution «rs weighted 
toward the. residential, » wath 60%. .0t ~toret land 
area devoted to residential uses. At maximum 


buildout the Plan could accommodate up to 4,639 
new units, 66% single family and 34% multi-family 
(see the Holding Capacity table in the Community 
Development Element). 


Ds Zoning 


Sonoma's Zoning Ordinance is a key means of Carrying 
out the General Plan's land use strategy. Zoning 
also helps stabilize. properry Values, preserves 
neighborhood and community character, and, proeeccs 
the public health and),satery. The Zoning Ordinance 
provisions most directly affecting housing 
affordability sere vhose controlling densities: 
A range of densities is allowed in order to promote 
a variety of housing types while recognizing and 
preserving the predominantly single family character 


of Sonoma. Substantially raising densities in 
Sonoma could facilitate the construction Sot @iorc 
affordable housing, but could also result in 


development that is out of scale with what exists 
now and could seriously stress City services. 
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The Growth Management Ordinance 


In July 1980, the City adopted a Growth Management 
Ordinance (GMO) limiting housing Cons eLucelon 
approvals within Sonoma to 100 unitsS per year. 
selection “or thes 100) “unit “figure was based on 
a growth study conducted for the City’ earlier 
that year. Using the Cost Revenue Impact System 
(CRIS) model, the study found the optimum growth 
BAcCweeOG —SOnONa, sins terms of fiscal beneritc. and 
ineractructure costs, to ber 100 units per year. 


Essentially a development rationing procedure, 
tieweGMOn al Vocates “planning approvals on a finst 


come/first serve basis. Once, “O00” residential 
units have received planning approval, no further 
applications are processed that year. fie ene 


Vearly = finite 1s enoteumet, “the remainder--up_ to 
S07 UnttS-=-1s added to the next year's allocation. 
Government-sponsored low income units, all Pro Jects 
of one to four units, 200 units (over the lifetime 


of the ordinance) COL NOUSING stor = the elderly, 
and second units are exempt from the first 
come/first serve provision. Because any such 


units built are counted against the next year's 
allocation, the 100 unit per year limit remains 
in-effect. 


Since ats inception, the GMO has never directly 
limited housing construction because the 100 “unite 
limit has never been reached (although projects 
of greater than 30 units must be phased over two 
Cte MObeC ms vyears However, the GMO DrIcsents ) sat 
least a potential barrier to the number of units 
constructed in Sonoma if applications substantially 


exceed 100 units a year. Written as an interim 
Ordinance, the GMO must be renewed by the City 
Council every year. Extended each year since 


hts adoption, the GMO seems to allow a reasonable 
amount of growth based on current service capability 
and community consensus. 


Second Unit Ordinance 
pe ee ee POTN ance, 


Sonoma's Second Una Ordinance, adopted in 
June; — 1985, "places. 4 variety of restrictions on 
SeCOnGevunits. In addition to typical controls 


on size, appearance, Ownership and tenure, two 
further restrictions apply: 


1) Either the second unit or the main GQnat 


may only be occupied as an affordable 
Genta leunic. 
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24 A second unit may only be considered 
for approval when Pthe= main unit “asset 
least ten years old. 


Because the ordinance has only recently been 
gdopred, = Lts, -ebfect Von Second. “Untt  construcoion 
is unknown. 


e. Mobile Homes and Manufactured Housing 


These -are Subject to féw resirictions: Mobile 
homes are allowed in all single family zoning 
districts, except those covered by the Historic 
Conservation Overlay Zone, and are under the same 


restrictions applying to traditional housing. 
The only additional requirement is that the mobile 
home must be placed on a foundation system. Mobile 


home parks must be at least seven acres in size, 
with ‘a maximum density of Seven Units per acre. 
Currently, there are two mobile home parks within 
Sonoma “and. two “more “adjacent to “the: tcity sear 
are atbeor Hear capacity: 


Manufactured housing is permitted within all single 
family districts without any special restrictions. 


Big Local Governmental Paper ci pation in Housing Programs 
a Federal, Housing ePrograms 


Three Federal housing programs are CUrrentLy 
administered in the city: 


1) Since 1981, Sonoma has used Community 
Development Block Grant money for the 
reimbursement of certain predevelopment 


costs OF selected housing Projects, 
resulting in 14 low/moderate income 
unTes< 

we) Housing and Urban Development Section 


8 rental assistance funds are used to 
subsidize rents for eight households 
in’ Sonoma. This program is ‘administered 
by*the County. 


S.) Farmers Home Tioan Administration Section 
515 money has been used to finance the 
construction OF 74 low and moderate 
income “anits since 1979 (Village Green, 
Phases 1 and If); 
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b. State Housing Programs 


Currently, s.themcity = does Nor sparticipate sina vay 
State housing programs. Many State-sponsored 
programs and other funding and development 
alternatives are closed to Sonoma because a local 
Article 34 referendum, necessary to ratify Sonoma's 
bartverpation, has neither been passed by the 
VOLOLSeUOR Dp lacequ on thes ballot. 


er lireveicyl! Housing Programs 


heosuene Locads level, the .City's-1981 Housing Element 
codified the State-mandated density bonus program, 
in some cases exceeding State requirements, and 
added the additional incentive of exempting 
affordable units from the Growth Management 
Ordinance. 


Further, Sonoma established a redevelopment agency 
(the Community Development Agency) in 1984. By 
law, 20% of all money raised by the agency through 
Pax sincrement. financing must. be used to. provide 
for low and moderate income housing. According 
POminesaAgency. financing proposakh,. as much “as .$1.25 
Tatvone could be savailable for that purpose. 
Because no spending plan for the money has yet 
been developed, Enen | (potenti | impact of the 
Redevelopment Agency on housing provision cannot 
be estimated. In 1985/86, the agency expects 
to spend approximately $113,000 to promote the 
construction of seven affordable units. 


PROJECe Review 


Five basic project review procedures are used in Sonoma: 


a. Planned Unit Development (P.U.D.) Designation 
Review; 

lo Environmental Assessment (EA); 

(ox Environmental Impact Report (EIR); 

ais Subdivision Review; 

e. Design Review. 


All add to housing cost in three ways: by lengthening 
the time spent on project review, thereby delaying 
construction; by requiring design changes, onsite and 
offsite improvements and exactions; and by imposing 
fees. Only the first two issues are included in this 
discussion. Fees are considered separately later on 
Hime toitse echapter. Ole petie ) shave procedures, only the 
ELaste and “last are subject to full Tocal Control. The 
Others, although locally enforced, are State mandated. 


shoe ©) 
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Planned Unit Development Designatien 


Me P2U.Da designation fs -an foverlay — zone awhich 
relaxes certain standard zoning requirements in 
exchange for comprehensive site planning. Because 
the design flexibility provided under the district 
seems to outweigh the time spent (usually four 
LO. Six weeks). im obtaining 1t,. and” thecause *the 
review criteria also allows maximum latitude in 
design,.{ the.-P..U.D.sdesignationesactua liv promotes 
atcordabibatya 


Environmental Assessments and Environmental Impact 
Reports 


Environmental Assessments and Environmental Impact 
Reports are parts ‘of a two-stage, State mangated 
process intended to identify and analyze the 
potential environmental effects GF proposed 
projects. Environmental Assessments are done 
to determine the need for an. Environmental» Impact 
Reporc. Environmental Assessments take about 
two to three weeks to prepare, and an Environmental 
Impact Report can take several months. Mitigation 
measures, required by, «either® cans add itomipmodece 
cost, but insuré that the public does ~notifpay 
for damage done to the environment by a private 
project. 


Subdivision Review 


This is a State-mandated process (Subdivision 
Map Act) applicable Oo aed proposed parcel 
Subdivisions. It ensures that all development 


meets minimum health and safety standards, conforms 
to local planning and development regulations, 
and is environmentally sound. A number of onsite 
and offsite improvements are normally required 
in» the,.process,» ineluding preovisson eier Srmcets, 


sewer, and water. Although the process is lengthy 
and required improvements can add substantially 
LO. pr Ovecw) (COs, it iS necessary to insure 


well-built, environmentally sound projects. 


Design Review 


In the ,City'’s design review procedure; ‘projects 
are evalutated on the basis of aesthetics and 
functional-integration,- in terms “ofsboth ther prayece 
itself and its relationship to its setting. Because 
the. process sis ususally brief (four “to (six weeks) 
and occurs early in project design, its benefits 
outweigh any costs it may impose. 
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Building Codes 


A number of building and construction codes (e.g. Uniform 
Building. 'Codey sNataonal Electric» Code; etc. i have. been 
adopted by reference as City ordinances. These codes, 
developed by professional organizations in the applicable 
Pveldsje «sect. a uniform national» “standard of? building 
safety. New residential construction is also governed 
by recently adopted State requirements concerning energy 
conservation and handicapped accessibility. Locally, 
the enforcement of these requirements is the 
responsiblity of the building inspector. 


Although the requirements and codes add substantially 
to housing costs, they are necessary to insure soundly 
buLie housing units. 


Fees 


A variety of fees are imposed thoughout the development 
process in  order--to help cover the costs of public 
services, infrastructure improvements, application 
processing and safety inspections. In all cases, they 
apes essentially =user “fees. A comparison of fees for 
a typical single family detached unit and a semi-attached 
condominium in a twelve-unit project is shown in Table 
HES 22 4 


Some of the fees for the condominimum units are lower 
than those charged for the single family units because: 


ae Hie sunt 1s Smaller: 

by Thess rate per square foot’ used to estimate 
construction value is lower; 

eh Some fees are divided anong sa bl Units in 


the condominium project. 


However, aS a percentage of construction Valuation , 
fees for the condominimum units are Slightly higher 
than those charged the Single family units due to the 
greater number of fees and the lower dollar value of 
the unit. 


Although no single fee adds substantially to construction 
cost, cumulatively their effect is SlOnii icant, The 
actual impact on unit sales DELCEe? ie less, however, 
Since land value and other costs are included. 
Eliminating or substantially reducing fees would promote 
abrordability, = but would) also greatly reduce funding 
hors public Sservices~- and Capital improvements. Sonoma 
Nase aeipolicy. <of reimbursing certain major fees, on 
a case by case basis, for low and moderate income units. 
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Table HE-22 


Development Fees, 1985 (1) 


Two-bedroom 


Three-bedroom (1,500 square feet) 
(1,862 square feet) Semi-attached 
Single Family Detached Unit Condominium Unit (2) 
Estimated 
Construction Value $91,250 $63,000 
Total Fees as a % 
of Construction Value Overs TR OAL 
Fees Amount % Amount % 
Sewer 
Building Se PEP AST ORO) 0 2253 Som 625 200 Des: 
Unit 500.00 8.9 500.00 TES 
Water 
Storage Fee 500.00 8.9 500.00 LaA0 
Connection Fee 450.00 SiO 45 0)0.0 9.9 
Meter and Lateral 475200 S25 475.00 TO.5 
Impact Fee 920.00 16.4 92:0. 00 20.2 
C.I.P. Fee 565.4 00 10.4 455.00 LO =.0 
Environmental Review N.A. -———— 55 25 Oizsd) 
P.U<D.. Permit N.A. ---- ILS} 6 (33) Oss 
Design Review N.A. Sait? Siero Ose 
Building Permit 412.00 Tape) 249.00 Sind 
Plan Check 267.80 4.8 LE Ia 0.7 
Foundation Permit NoAS ---- 50% C0 1k 
Contractors 
License Fee One 2)5 en 63.00 Ae! 
Elect./Plumbing/ 
Mech./Seismic Permits 159.97 2.8 128 526 2e6 
Subdivision Filing 
and Inspection Fees N.A. aes 6259 I 1.4 
Landscaping 
Plan Check N.A. ame 16 sii da 
TOTAL FEES 5.50 lia wie 100.0% $4,539 <4.0 100.0% 


(1) Fee Schedules, City of Sonoma, 1985 (Percentages rounded). 
(2) Assumes a 12-unit project, with no EIR or offsite improvements needed. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAMS POTENTIALLY AVAILABLE TO SONOMA 


Although all of the programs described below currently receive 
funding, their continued presence cannot be assumed. — Also, 
due to eligibility and other program requirements, intense 
Competition for limited funds and the project specific nature 
Of gnanvyeror the programs, snousing, unit targets wsually cannot 
be assigned. In somes cases sthe program design Jeaves sliccic 
LOOUm~eL Ot. SW Otnect.) (Citty= participation; however, these are 
included anyway, because they could help ease local housing 
problems. 


iL State Programs 


a. Runat = Land Banking Fund (Department Of Housing and 
Community Development: HCD) 


Loans= = provided to purchase ‘sites (or options) for 
low/moderate income housing. The term is negotiable 
and the rate is 7%. A detailed site development plan 
PomenOtCerGequired for Japplacation. Only) public cand 


non-profit agencies are eligible. 


Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 


b. Rural Redevelopment Loans (HCD) 


Loans provided to pay for predevelopment costs only 


(i.e. Site acquisition, site improvements ) Lor 
low/moderate income housing. The term is negotiable 
eno eene alo 1s 7%. Only public and non-profit agencies 
are eligible. ines project details and) financing must 


be settled before applying. 
Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 


(om Rental Housing Construction Program (HCD) 


Loans to pay up to 35% of site acquisition, site 
improvements and construction costs of low and moderate 
income housing. Repayment is deferred for 30 years 
2NOemiiLerest "15 zero. The Loans are made to fou-probit 
and non-profit developers through a local agency. lkLoans 
are project specific and a financial commitment to 
the project by the local agency is required. Voter 
approval of a Article 34 referendum is necessary. 


Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 
Ze. Federal Programs 


BY Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) Funds (Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development: HUD ) 


This grant money can be used for many purposes, includ- 
ing provision of low/moderate income housing. In terms 
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of housing provision, the money can be used for nearly 
any purpose--site acquisition, public improvement, 
rehapi lication loans, @etc.--except “acttlal reonstruction. 
ince eipaASty wuie | Citys hase. used. CDBG-) funds “reimburse 
presdévelopment %costs' and anstall “public. improvements 
for selected projects. 


Response ulitycee Ciry 
HUD pection 202 


Loans for projects serving low income elderly and 


handicapped persons are made under this program. Up 
to Lo0es fanancing ws possible wat a rates of 9. 5oso ee poOn 
project completion, HUD) .may “ subsidize™ the rents. 


Eligibility requirements and competion are stiff. 


Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA), Section 502 


Loan program for low income buyers seeking new or 
existing single family housing. Maximum allowed unit 
Price As ~3507000- Loan interest ranges from 1% to 
10°, 7/8%, depending. .on, -1ncome. Applicants must apply 
directly to FmHA. 


Responsible Agency;)  PmHA 


FmHA, Section 515 


Loans for construction of low income, multi-family, 
rental housing. Loan interest ranges from. Le, to 70 
1/oa. Public and non-profit agencies are eligible. 


Rent subsidies may be provided. 


Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 


FmHA, Section 523 


Loans and technicas assistance to groups of 
owner/builders are provided. Money and assistance 
are channeled through a4 local” public (or. non pi cer 
agency. Interest ranges. £rom 1% to gle 7722. Maximum 
mortgage per unit is $55,000. The down payment consists 
of labor contributed by the owner/builder. 


Responsible Agency: Community Development Agency 


HUD, Section 8 Existing Housing Program 


Funds «are provided. to local. housing, authorities to 
subsidize the rents of participating low ancome ,house— 
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holds. The tenant leases an existing unit and the 
housing authority pays the difference between 303 of 
the tenants income and the actual rent. The Sonoma 
County Housing Authority administers this program within 
the city. 


Responsible Agency: Sonoma County Housing Authority 


and Community Development 


FmHA, Section 504 


Loans are provided to low and moderate income homeowners 


for repair .-and rehabilitation of their units. The 
terms are negotiable and the interest ranges from 13 
to 10 5/8% depending on income. Homeowners apply 


directly to FMHA. 


Responsible Agency: FmHA 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Required by State law, this section describes opportunities 


in Sonoma to promote residential energy conservation. ial 
Sonoma, PeQueti en of s housing related energy consumption 
1S accomplished in three ways: through the General Plan's 


land use strategy, subdivision regulations. ands standards 
and regulations governing individual units. 


Rng Land Use Strategy 


ENCLUY. -Saving § policies ware integrated into the land 
Userestrategy of “ther 1965 “General Plan. The land use 
Pattern concentrates future residential development 
within and adjacent to the existing city Jimitee i pra 
1s encouraged. By promoting compact urban development 
the Plan facilitates efficient service Provision, 
minimizes infrastructure extension, “and “reduces “travel 
distance between residences and shopping, service and 
employment opportunities. To the same ends, the Plan 
places multi-family districts close to commercial areas 
and follows a conservative annexation policy. 


The Plan establishes a mixed use zone in the Four Corners 
area (intersection of Broadway and Leveroni), allowing 
a max Of multi-family, commercial and office development. 
Such developments can greatly reduce transportation 
related energy consumption: 


oa Subdivision Regulations. 


Under the terms of the» City’s *SubdivisionssOrcinare 
all subdivisions subject to tentative map approval 
must, to the extent feasible, be designed to provide 
Opportunities for passive solar heating and cooling. 
Since no specifications are made regarding how this 
should be accomplished, developers are free to choose 
their. own  Solutronss More Specific). gquidelinec and 
requirements could be added to strengthen this directive. 


ys Regulations Governing individual Unacts- 


There. are (several regulations mawhi cho encourages enenay 
conservation caval individual units. The State OF 
Calreornia has recently imposed upgraded energy 
conservation standards for all new residential “units 
including insulation, weather stripping and glazing 
standards, enforced tocally sby the City os ebuild 
TRSPECrOR. 


Sonoma*s -Archutectural Review “Commission (ARC) desicn 


review guidelines (which apply to all new residential 
construction imythe city) ancluderar polacy ‘encouraging 
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unit orientation for optimum solar access. More specific 
design policies could be adopted to strengthen the 
review process. 


Seconda “Units are allowed an all single-family, distuicts 
as long as the main unit is at least ten years old. 
Mobile homes and manufactured housing are also allowed 
tiealeecingGie faminy, Gistractse whith only. Ene standard 
zoning restrictions, except that mobile homes in 
Single-family districts must be placed on a foundation 
System and are not allowed in “historic conservation 
CiSiern lets: Second units, mobile homes and manufactured 
units cell save energy in both COnStCEUCt LON and 
maintenance. 
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LAND INVENTORY 


State law requires that every housing element include an 
inventory of land, both vacant and redevelopable, suitable 
for residential development, along with an analysis of the 
relationship of zoning and public services/facilities to 
those sites. A sufficient amount of suitable land must 
be identified and designated to meet short-term and long-term 
housing needs. 


f hee Phe Inventory 


In Sonoma, the requirement for an inventory of land 
suitable OT residential development was met by 
conducting an. inventory. of all. wacant. and wnderurrl ized 
parcels within the Planning Area over the course of 
Loea785. Parcels identified in the inventory were 
mapped and a computerized listing was developed to 
record the following characteristics of Geach parcels 


Map Location: 

Assessor's Parcel number; 

3 size; 

1974 zoning/land use designation; 

1985 zoning/land use designation; 

potential units or Jobs created 28 ibug couc. 
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The City will make the inventory available to the public 
and will update 2 annually. 


ae Relationship of .z0ning and Public Services/raciilreres 


In terms of the 1974 General Plan's zoning and land 
use designations, the most significant changes made 
by the 1985 General Plan update are an increase in 
the supply (one land designated aes 11th O Os iy os Me arb 1 A 
development within the city and an increase in the 
density of land designated for single-family development 
within the Primary Sphere of Influence. Once the 1985 
update is adopted, the City will %evise= ies scurrecae 
Zoning Ordinance and map in accordance with the update. 


The .rélationship (of public Services “and jtactlivies 
to land within the city’s Primary Sphere “or Vint lucice 
is discussed an the Public Facilities, Section Wormenc 
Community Development Element. 


oa Land Designated for Residential Development 


The land inventory identified 1,363 acres of” vacane 
and ‘inderutilized land within the “Primary “spner1es.or 


Tnfluence —(including. Jeand. within. city, timitsie Of 
that amount, 62% is designated by they Pian | for 
residential development. The general location of this 
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land is shown in the Community Development Element, 
wigs sCDE-1, spage 10.) The numbers and types) of qunits 
that could be constructed are described in Table HE-10. 


Assuming that vacant and underutilized land within 
existing GiLy mates will constitute the CLeyies 
Short-term (five year) supply of land available for 
Nousimg, = 202— sacres “are designated for “residential 
development. If built out at the maximum densities 
allowed, 512 single family and 872 multi-family units 
could be made available, well above the city's five 
year housing needs allocation of 541 units. The amount 
of land designated for long-term residential development 
(vacant and underutilized land within the Primary Sphere 
of Influence) also exceeds anticipated needs. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE 1981 HOUSING ELEMENT 


State law requires that every Housing Element revision or 
update include an analysis of the former Housing Element 
in terms of the eélement"s relation to the State housing 
goal, the effectiveness of the element in achieving local 
housing objectives and the progress made by the community 
in implementing the element. 


ae Relation to State Housing Goal 


The State housing goal (Government Code, Title 7, Section 
65580(a) ) is as follows: "The avaLlabi lity .on ousimg 
is’ of “vital “state-wide “importance, and (.tne weam.y 
attainment of decent housing and a_ suitable living 
environment for every California family is a priority 
of the “highest Yorder.” Implicitly and explicitly, 
the State has placed much of the responsibility in 
meeting this goal on local government. 


Sonoma's 1981 Housing Element contains goals and policies 
adopted by reference from the 1974 General Plan (which 
served as the City's Land Use Element) in addition 


to goals and policies of its own. All are summarized 
below: 

a Achieve a balanced choice of housing (1974 
General Plan goal); 

b. Provide for growth consistent with Sonoma's 
small town character (1974 General Plan goal); 

Cr Establish locations for various types er 
residential development (1974 General Plan 
policy) 

Gis Encourage a range of housing types) sCi9724 
General Plan policy); 

e. Establish design guidelines £Or housing 
development (1974 General Plan policy); 

sae Increase the supply of assisted housing by 
14] units by [98S (198) Hedoal io. 

She Increase the supply of affordable housing 
by 100, units by 1985 (1985 Hevcoabezy. 

i Eliminate unsafe and deteriorated housing 
within the “city “Cl9Sd) (He, «Goal, 37. spo lec les 
2a and 2b): 

i Provide incentives for affordable housing 
(198) HE (policies Ja “and lic): 

ie Regulate the conversion of rental “units {19st 
HP epolLvey 4); 

Kee Investigate and use programs providing 
Atfordable ‘nousing (1991" HE policies m em and 
saa Ae 

d's; Encourage housing “for the elderly (19815 -He 
policy 10): 

m. Develop a vacant land inventory (1981 HE 
policy 1b)- 
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CYearly, =the -goals “and policies cf the 1981 Housing 
Element work toward the attainment of the State housing 
goal. 


Effectiveness in Meeting Objectives 


The 1981 Housing Element set two overall five year 
(1980 —- 1985) housing objectives: 


a. Increase the supply of assisted housing by 
14] “units: ‘ 
De Increase the supply of affordable housing 


by 100- units. 


As of 1984, the supply of assisted housing had increased 
DyemOnlye2eeunits and athe supply of affordable= housing 


by only 49 units. The actual increase in affordable 
and assisted units lagged behind the targets for two 
reasons: the growth projection on which the targets 


were based was not borne out; and, the use of programs 
PELOviding  acsciscted units did not, occur at anticipated 
levels. 


The 1981 Housing Element was based on growth projections 
developed by the Sonoma County Planning Department 
that anticipated average annual growth within the city 


Cf i760 units per year. The actual rate of development 
averaged 86 units per year, 32% less than projected. 
Opportunities ke) provide affordable units were 


correspondingly diminished. 


In terms of assisted units, the 1981 Housing Element 


was overly optimistic. One project (Village Green) 
providing assisted units was completed, yielding 34 
assisted units. However, Section 8 rental assistance 


(administered by Sonoma County) was actually cut back 
within the city, from fourteen households to eight, 
and noe other projects providing assisted units were 
bua bt, 


Progress in Implementation 


The implementation program of the 1981 Housing Element 
was divided into three sections: incentives to the 
building industry, use of Federal and State housing 
programs, and the encouragement of other ideas. 


a. Picentives to the Building. Industry 
The Element called for the implementation 


of a density bonus program for developments 
PEOvViding a certain percentage of low and 


moderave income units. This program was 
implemented. ines shlement..jalso. Called for 
waiving Water Fund Capital fees for moderate 
bec This action was never taken because 
phe |City ~had mo way to make up the funding 
LOss. 
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Use of Federal and State Housing Programs 


The Element called for the use of the following 
programs: 


i) Community Development Block Grant 
(Federal): the City) used this “program 


to provide fee write-downs for fourteen 
units since 1981, exceeding its objective 
byetour units. 


Zz) Section 8 rental assistance (Federal): 
as mentioned earlier, due to budget 
cutbacks, the use of this program actually 
declined within the city. 


3) Farmer's Home Administration, Section 
502 e515; 523 0 Deo mr ederater: a private 
developer completed one project using 
the 515 program, resulting in 34 assisted 
uUnLES.. None of the other programs were 
used. 


4) California Housing Finance Agency, Home 


Ownership/Improvement Program, Multi-unit 


Loan Program (State): neither Cf” these 
programs were used because the City 


did not meet program requirements. 
Encouragement of Other Ideas 


This section called for the exploration of 
five different methods Of encouraging 
affordable housing: 


3) Make land available for an additional 


mobile home park: no developer, €ver 


expressed interest, so no land? was. see 
aside for this purpose. 


2) Encourage subdivisions with expandable 
housing configurations: this idea was 
never pursued due to a perceived lack 
of developer interest, as well as problems 
of regulating design. 


3°) Allow cottage rental seuss. a Second 
Unit Ordinance was adopted by the City 
wo olga Be he hes 


4) Distribute information on owner-built 
housing: this idea was never pursued. 
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2) Givewspriority =processmng . 160 annexation 
applications resulting an projects 
providing low and moderate income housing: 
this policy was administered on a case 
by case basis. 


The 1981 Housing Element represented a good faith response 
to the State housing goal and to State housing element 
requirements. Although the targets for affordable units 
set by the Element were only partially met, 19% of all housing 
units built in Sonoma between 1980-85 were affordable to 
very low, low and moderate income households. The City 
has worked hard to provide affordable housing and will 
continue to do so. 
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Central issue 


Establish direction 


Benefits and costs 


TOURISM 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


The Tourism Element is not a required 
General Plan element but may be included 
aS an optional element as permitted by 
the General Plan Guidelines (Government 
Code.65303). -The subject of tourismehas 
been frequently discussed over the years 
and remains a central community issue. 
Attitudes toward tourism are polarized; 
some people feel that Sonoma is becoming 
too tourist-oriented while others feel 
that tourism should be expanded to take 
fuller advantage of the economic benefits. 
Because of this on-going, concern,  atawas 
considered appropriate to include an 
element in the General Plan dealing speci- 
Eicallyswtth this topic, 


The purpose of the Tourism Element is to 
provide an understanding of tourism as it 
exists in Sonoma today and establish the 
policy direction for future development of 
visitor-serving uses within the city. Lt 
should be noted that no comprehensive 
economic study of tourism in the city was 
undertaken; such a study may be considered 
in the future but should be designed to 
include the entire Sonoma Valley. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING 
AND FUTURE CONDITIONS 


The tourist-serving industry is an impor- 
tant component of Sonoma's local economy. 
It provides jobs for local residents and 
businessmen and generates dollars for the 
City both directly (transient occupancy 
taxjigand indismectly (sahesiscaxde Other 
less tangible effects are support of the 
Valley's local, .agriculture, promotion sof 
local artisans and retention of historic 
buildings. 


Although tourism benefits the community, 
it also creates conflicts: traffic con- 
gestion, demand for more parking, pedes- 
trian congestion on city Stvects..| norce 
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Maintain 
tourism 


(from tour buses) and additional mainte- 
nance of city parks. Some members of the 
community feel that Sonoma caters too much 
to the visitor trade while others feel 
that additional facilities should be pro- 
vided. The mid-line consensus 16 ct nace 
should be accommodated but that the needs 
and desires of local residents should have 
priority in any land use decision. 


More detailed information on touctsma in 
Sonoma is contained in the Background Data 
section of the Tourism Element. This sec 
tion includes information on types of 
tourist facilities, number of visitors, 
room occupancy rates, estimated revenues, 
and opinions expressed at the Town Meeting 
on tourism. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The goals and policies developed for this 
element reflect the City's desire for some 
flexibility in making future decisions on 
the type, amount and location of tourist- 
serving facilities. This was considered 
the most appropriate direction for the 
city given the variety of unknown factors: 
the need» for additional facilities, 
economic benefits and impacts to the City 
and the effect of recently approved 
facilities on traffic congestion and the 
community's rural character. 


The implementation programs are intended 
rowcontinue the «dialogue ony how the 
positive effects of tourism can be maxi- 
mized and the negative aspects resolved. 
One important task is to continue expand- 
ing the data base developed during the 
General Plan Update so that the interplay 
between tourist-serving businesses, the 
local economy and the quality of life in 
Sonoma can be clearly understood. 


GOAL 1: MAINTAIN TOURISM AS A VIABLE 
COMPONENT OF SONOMA'S ECONOMY, 
EMPHASIZING SONOMA'S DISTINC- 
TIVENESS IN THE INDUSTRY AS A 
LIVING HISTORIC AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITY. 
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Development Policy 1: The following criteria should 

criteria be considered in evaluating new 
proposals for visitor-oriented 
developments: 


a. Does the project comply 
with General Plan policies? 


be iS) it compatible swith ‘sur— 
rounding land uses? 


Cc. Does it complement existing 
Visitor facilities ins terms 
Of: 
—architectural=sty lez 
-building scale and mass? 
=type of Services spro— 
vided? 


d. Would it result in signif- 
icant, negative impacts 
generated by additional 


tourism? 
Vaci tor Policy2: The City will allow activities 
activities that promote the area's his- 


torical and cultural resources 
(e.g. wine festivals, farmers 
markets, historic event cele- 
brations, sports events and 
cultural ActivieLres). 


Funding Policy 3: Any activity which advertises 
or directly promotes tourism 
will not be funded by the City. 


Balancing GOAL 2: BALANCE GROWTH OF THE TOURIST 

tourism TRADE WITH RETENTION OF SONOMA 
AS A SMALL SCALE, RESIDENTIAL 
COMMUNITY. 

The Plaza Policy 4: The Plaza area should be 


retained as the commercial 
service center for the com- 
mun ty. Resident-serving 
businesses such as banks, dry 
cleaners, grocery stores, 
accountants, law offices, etc. 
should be encouraged to locate 
in the Plaza. 
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isitor Policy 5: Major visitor-serving facil- 
Peciiicies ities should be located on the 
periphery of town, reserving 
existing, close-in commercial 
sites for resident-serving 


uses. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


Walking tours 1. Work with the local groups (such as 
the historical societies and Visitors 
Bureau) to promote the existing 
walking, self-guided historical tour. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
initiates 


Establishing 2. Explore ways to retain an acceptable 

a balance balance of resident- and visitor- 
serving commercial uses throughout 
town but particularly) in the Plaza 
area. Tasks would include defining 
what is an acceptable balance and 
investigating various tools to achieve 
that balance. Prepare a report and 
pmuesenty to the City “Council with 
recommendations for appropriate 
actions. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
initiates; coordi- 
nate with Visitors 
Bureau, interested 
citizens “and local 
businessmen 


Vacancy rates 3. Continue the current system of moni- 
toring vacancy rates of Overnight 
racilitiessin the’ city and) valley 
through the Transient Occupancy Tax 
Reports. 


Responsibility: Crcy 


Further study 4, Investigate and make a recommendation 
to the Council on the desirability 
of contracting an outside consultant 
to prepare an economic study of 
tourism in the valley. Such a study 
Should quantify the direct and in- 
direct effects of tourism on Sonoma 
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Valley, project future levels and 
types of public and private services 
needed, and recommend planning and 
marketing strategies as well as 
operating and funding mechanisms, to 
maintain a beneficial level of visitor 
trade in the valley. 


Responsibility: City planning) estate 
with the cooperation 
of the Visitors 
Bureau 
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Most of the information contained in this section was compiled for 
the Town Meeting that focused on tourism in Sonoma. During that 
investigation, it became apparent that very little data exists on 
the visitor-serving industry in Sonoma. What is available was 
gleaned from a number of sources: The State Parks Department, 
Sonoma Valley Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau, 
local wineries, and lodging facilities, City tax records, tourism 
Studies conducted for St. Helena and Napa by an independent con- 
sulting firm and conversations with planners in other communities 
where tourism is a component of their local economy. Together 
these facts provide the most complete picture of tourism in Sonoma 
that is currently available. 


A. DEFINITION OF TOURIST 


Tourist and tourism mean something different to everyone, 
depending on their perception. According to Webster, a 
tourist is "one who tours for recreation and culture." Within 
that context, most people have probably been a tourist at some 
point in their life. 


What the definition implies is that tourists are basically 
everyday people who travel to experience something new and 
different from their home environment. The ability to travel 
long distances in a relatively short period of time provides 
the opportunity to expand our awareness, appreciation and 
enjoyment of the world we live in. 


B. WHY PEOPLE COME TO SONOMA 


Sonoma possesses both recreational and cultural assets that 
draw visitors from as near as Napa Valley and as far as 
Singapore. The primary attractions include, DutwaresnoT 
limited to: 


- The Plaza (park and surrounding shops), 

- The Sonoma Barracks, 

- The Mission Sonoma (the 2lst California mission), 

- General Vallejo's home, 

- Nationally famous wineries of Sonoma and the Sonoma Valley, 
- Speciality food shops unique to Sonoma, 

- Sonoma's inherent scenic beauty, 

- Quaint/old-fashioned accommodations, 

- Proximity to Napa and the wine country further north. 


Because Sonoma is within a two-hour drive from most points in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, it is a popular destination for a 
one-day excursion. People come to stroll through the historic 
buildings, sample the local cheese and french bread and sip a 
glass of wine at one of several wineries. There is also a 
small segment of visitors who choose to spend the evening at 
one of the bed and breakfast inns or motels/hotels within the 
valley. 
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NUMBER OF VISITORS AND MAJOR ATTRACTIONS 


While there are no statistics on how many people Visite Sonoma 
in a given year, there are three sources which provide an 
Pndicat Lon: the Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau, visitor 
figures recorded at the State Historic attractions and See ane: 
records kept by several local wineries. Please note tha 

these numbers cannot be added due to overlap. 


ee Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau 


Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau has some data on the number 
of people who requested their assistance, either in writ- 
ing or in person. During the period June to December 
1984 (Saturdays and Sundays only), 5,146 people visited 
the Bureau's office seeking information on places to see, 
Over-night accommodations, relocation assistance, group 
tours, weddings and other special events. This averages 
Out to about 91 persons a day. The greatest percentage 
of visitors were from the Bay Area and California; how- 
ever, visitors also came from other U.S. states, Europe, 
and the Far East. 


In addition to in-person visits, the Bureau also receives 
written requests for information. For the period July 
to December 1984, approximately 1,088 written information 
requests were handled by the Bureau. This represents a 
14 percent increase from the previous year (same time 
period). A majority of the requests were made by people 
intending to visit Sonoma. Requests of this nature have 
increased 26 percent from 1982 to 1983 (July - December). 


Data on how long people stay has not been systematically 
compiled. One Visitors Bureau statistic indicated that 
90 percent stay one day, 9 percent stay two days, and 1 
percent stay longer (up to three weeks). (Compiled for 
the period March 31 to June 30, 1984.) It is not known 
what portion of the 90% stayed overnight. 


De Historic Attractions 


Part of what makes Sonoma the city it is today is its 
deep roots in early California history. The most vivid 
examples of the city's rich and colorful past are the 
historic buildings in and around the Plaza. These re- 
sources from the past impart a sense of timelessness to 
Sonoma and are one of the city's main visitor attrac- 
tions. 


The California Department of Parks and Recreation main- 
tains and manages the major historic buildings in Sonoma. 
The Department was contacted for visitor attendance data 
at the various establishments. The information gathered 
Shows that between 1974 and 1984, the total number of 
visitors has increased by 38%. 
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Table TE-1 


Number of Visitors to the State Historical Attractions 


City of Sonoma 


Site Number of Visitors 
% 
1974 1984 Change 
Sonoma Mission Loy oLO 87,908 +17 
Vallejo Home 62,615 49,890 -20 
Casa Grande/ 82,674 166,681 +100 
Sonoma Barracks 
TOTAL 220,599 304,479 +38 


Sonoma is part of Region 1 in the State Park system. In 
addition to the Sonoma area, this region includes 
Cascade, Napa, Marin, Russian River and Mendocino. in 
1983, over 837,000 visitors came to the State Park 
facilities in the Sonoma area (including Jack London, 
Anadell, Sugarloaf, the Petaluma Adobe and the above 
listed sites in Sonoma). The attractions in the Sonoma 
area drew about 36% of the total visitors to Region l 
during 1983. 


Wineries 


In addition to a fascinating history, Sonoma boasts 
several outstanding wineries. There are seven such 
facilities located within or adjacent to the city limits: 
Sebastiani, Buena Vista, Gundlach Bundschu, Haywood, 
Hacienda, Hanzell, and Ravenswood. They were all con- 
tacted regarding visitor figures. Many of the smaller 
establishments do not keep detailed records; however, 
enough information was gathered to give an idea of the 
role wineries play in Sonoma's visitor trade. 


Sebastiani Winery provided visitor figures based on the 
number of visitors taking the wine tour. Allowing for a 
margin of error (the counting is done manually), the 
figures revealed a steady increase from 110,700 visitors 
in 1974 to 191,000 in 1984--approximately 7% per year. 


Gundlach Bundschu has recently begun aggregating visitor 
figures based on the number of glasses used. (Generally 
only one glass is allowed each visitor.) Data for the 
last two years revealed a total of 22,000 visitors in 
1983 and 24,300 in 1984. 


While precise figures were not available from the other 
wineries, estimates ranged from 12 visitors per day dur- 
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ing an off-season rainy day to 375 per day during the 
peak season. 


LODGING FACILITIES 


The Sonoma visitor is offered an array of lodging facilities 
ranging from moderate-sized hotels to small bed and breakfast 
inns. According to the Visitors Bureau, there are 21 estab- 
lishments in the valley which provide overnight accommodations 
(267 rooms); eight facilities are located in the city of 
Sonoma (107 rooms-approximately 40 percent of the total rooms 
available in the valley). These facilities are listed below 
along with the number of rooms provided at each establishment: 


Table TE-2 
Existing Lodging Facilities in Sonoma Valley 
March 1985 
Establishment # of Rooms 
Inside the City 
Au Relais B & B 4 
El Dorado Inn 30 
El Pueblo Motel 38 
Kate Murphy's Country Inn uf 
Sonoma Hotel Le? 
Thistle Dew Inn 6 
Trojan Horse Inn 7 
Victorian Garden Inn 4 
Subtotal 107 rooms 


Outside the City 
Beltane Ranch B & B 


4 
Chalet B & B 5 
Country Cottage 2 
Deerfield Ranch Z 
Gaige House Country Inn 5 
Gee Gee's B & B 4 
London Lodge Motel De 
Sonoma Mission Inn 97 


Stone Tree Ranch J 
Sunset House B & B 1 
Tanglewood z 
The Waterman's a: 
Vineyard View Village 15 
Subtotal 160 rooms 
TOTAL 267 rooms 


Source: Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau, March 1985 


Note: There is one lodging facility in the City's 
pipeline (Sonoma Valley Inn) which would add 75 rooms, 
bringing the total number of rooms available in the Culy, 
to 182 and in the valley to 342 rooms. 


Other than the Sonoma Mission Inn (which is relatively 
expensive), the majority of lodging facilities in the valley 
cater to families and the individual «visitor. Yet, the 
Visitors' Bureau indicates that there is a demand for 
facilities that can provide blocks of rooms (ranging from 15 
to 150 rooms). From April 1, 1984, to February 1, 1985, the 
Bureau received 24 such requests (phone and written). The 
number of rooms requested for group events totalled 1,000 
during this period. 


In comparison to other small cities which have a strong 
visitor trade, Sonoma's existing room supply is similar. 
Table TE-3 


Comparison of Room Supply 


CLby # of existing rooms 
Yountville 82 
St. Helena 102 
Sonoma vary, 
Sonoma Valley 339 
Calistoga 363 
Napa City 661 
Carmel 2 OG 
Source: Napa Valley Tourism Project. 


Environmental Science Associates. 
November 1984, p. 12; and Sonoma 
Valley Visitors Bureau, March 1985. 


OCCUPANCY RATES 


One measure of supply and demand for rooms in Sonoma is the 
occupancy rate. While occupancy data is not exhaustive, a 
study of seven lodging facilities in Sonoma was conducted for 
the year 1984. A total of 106 rooms were provided by seven 
facilities (see Table TE-2). 
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Occupancy rates for the facilities surveyed in the city of 
Sonoma ranged from a low of 30 percent in December to a high 
of 70 percent in June with an average of 48 percent. Th ass 
indicates that rooms are still available even in the peak 
season and the overall occupancy rate is below 50 percent. 
According to the Napa Valley tourism study cited above, the 
breakeven point for lodging facilities is 65 percent overall 
occupancy (p. 19). 


Table TE-4 


1984 Occupancy for Seven Lodging Facilities in Sonoma 
February 1985 


# of Rooms % of 
Month Available Actual Occupancy Occupancy 
January 27015 634 eu 
February 1,950 787 40 
March 2,015 888 a4 
April 1,950 1,001 SI 
May 27.05 Wee 3d: 61 
June T7950 Dy SSG) 70 
July 27/015 1,396 69 
August 3,286 1,706 Dil 
September 3,180 1,680 52 
October 3,286 1,501 45 
November 3,180 1,093 34 
December 3,286 989 30 


Source: Lisa and Scott Olmstead, local proprietors. Only 
facilities inside the city were Surveyed; Kate 
Murphy's Cottage was excluded as no occupancy 
figures were available. 


The Visitors Bureau also has some dates which sheds light on 
the question of occupancy/vacancy of existing facilities. The 
Bureau surveyed the 21 establishments listed above from April 
to December 1984 on Saturdays at 4:00 pem. to determine which 
were filled and which still had rooms available. About 13% of 
the time 100% of the facilities were filled. Most” of “the 
time, about half were filled. This Suggests that there are 
rooms available for the most of the year. (It should be noted 
CUdteenismes  notia true reading of occupancy rate as it is 
based on percent of facilities filled, not number of rooms 
occupied.) 
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Table TE-5 


Percent of Facilities Filled in Sonoma Valley 
April through December 1984 


% Filled # Saturdays 
100 5 
feted he, i! 
50-74 EL 
25-49 16 
0-24 6 
39 


Source: Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau, 1984 


The Bureau does have vacancy figures for January 1985 that are 
based on room occupancy rates (rather than percent of 
facilities filled as is shown in Table 5). These more recent 
figures indicate a vacancy rate ranging from 69% to 34%, with 
a median of 50%. This figure is still below the breakeven 
point reported in the Napa Valley study - 65%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Census data on employment in Sonoma and the valley suggest a 
relationship between tourism and local jobs. The largest 
employer in Sonoma is the retail trade (20%), followed by 
health services (14%) and business services (13%). For the 
valley, health services rank first (18%), followed by retail 
(17%). Interestingly, agriculture ranks as one of the lowest 
employers. This distribution pattern is expected to continue 
unless a major business firm locates in the valley or other 
Significant changes are made in the current land use mix. 


The percentage of employment in the retail trade sector in 
Sonoma (20%) is somewhat higher than in St. Helena, Napa 
County and California - 15%, 16% and 17% respectively. This 
indicates the dominance of this industry in Sonoma's local 
economy and suggests that the retail trade is an important 
source of income. 


TRAFFIC 


There is a perception in Sonoma that many of «the 'city’s trafic 
problems, are due to.tourist traffic: At this ctime, ‘theresacs 
no data to either support or deny this view. The only way to 
accurately assess this issue is through an Origin/Destination 
Traffic Study, wherein auto drivers are interviewed regarding 
their departure and destination points. Such a study has been 
be conducted by the County as part of the Highway 12 Corridor 


Peete, 


Study; however, at the time of this writing the Sette 
the study were not available. The information develope Me 
be particularly helpful to the City in assessing the true 
impact of tourism on its circulation system. 


In an attempt to establish some indication of the impact of 
tourist tratfic in the Plaza area, the Visitors Bureau: had the 
Sonoma Police Department's Explorers undertake a parking 
Survey from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. during the weekend of March 2 
and 3, 1985. The study encompassed the area surrounding the 
Plaza and the Barracks parking lot. Every parking stall in 
the study area was numbered on a map. Once every hour, every 
other stall was checked and the license plate number recorded. 
If the car in the adjacent stall had moved during the previous 
hour, the new license plate number was also recorded. This 
methodology allowed greater coverage while providing data on 
parking turnover. 


There are certain limitations to this survey: 
l. The survey period was extremely limited; 
2. Not every stall was evaluated every hour; 


3. The survey only indicates the most current place of 
registration. It does not account for the possibil- 
ity that the car could be registered in a location 
other than the driver's home address or that the car 
could be borrowed or rented. 


Because of the above factors, the survey cannot be used to 
determine the origin/destination of an auto; however, the 
Survey does provide some interesting observations on traffic 
in and around the Plaza. The study showed that of the total 
of 843 cars surveyed, 43% were registered locally A(wathin 
Sonoma Valley); 12% were registered in the Santa Rosa, Napa 
and Novato area; and 45% were registered elsewhere. The 
distribution indicates slightly more autos registered outside 
the area than locally (within the valley). 


The City is actively seeking ways to provide additional public 
parking in the Plaza area. The City Council has negotiated a 
lease for the Casa Grande parking lot and the City Planning 
Department has conducted a survey which identifies the loca-— 
tion of vacant sites that might be suitable for public parking 
areas. The next step in this process will be to approach the 
various owners of these properties to determine their avail- 
ability for lease. 
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REVENUES AND COSTS 


There is not sufficient data available to construct a detailed 
analysis of the economic effects of tourism on the City. 
There are several areas of information, however, that shed 
light on the subject. 


The economic benefits of tourism on Sonoma are reflected 
directly in the City’s transient occupancy tax 7 (TOT) mand 
indirectly in the retail sales tax. A review of revenues from 
these two sources since the 1974 Plan shows an almost 3003 
increase in TOT tax and a 200% increase in sales tax. These 
increases are a function of many factors including inflation, 
the addition of lodging facilities, increases in room rates 
and the addition of retail outlets (most notably Sonoma 
Marketplace). Over this same time period, the share of the 
City's General Fund revenues attributable to TOT and sales tax 
has also increased. This: is -largetly attributable. to the 
passage of Proposition 13 and the resultant decrease in the 
gross amount of General Fund revenues. 


Table TE-6 
City TOT, Sales and General Fund Revenues 
1974-1985 
Total General % % 

Year Fund Revenues TOT Sales TOT Sales 
74-75 $2, 02176 17 S$: 6,797 $192,296 9 18.8 
75-76 1,076,509 wOpS 34 2267656 1.0 2 Prae 
76-77 a, 202,760 EAs Bae 2ot7 461 a9 21.9 
71-718 1,5127384 15 )7e5 On) 521,038 9 P4 WFog's 
78-79 bi O40t52 5 it Ae 0 312,299 4 Bra 
79-80 Ly, LbOOy234 L177 354 462,318 As HS byskd 
80-81 Loe POUL 207605 528,104 5 38.5 
81-82 15s, 708 DAS MPS ie ts) 587,684 eS Sc. 
82-83 17,530,644 26,877 535,493 1G 38.2 
83-84 1680 7034 34,745 650,090 Paes 39.7 
34-85 1796 577830 49,360 748,957 a5 Soar 
Source: City of Sonoma 


During the period 1983-84, revenues generated by TOT in other 
nearby communities were considerably higher. It should be 
noted that Yountville, Napa and St. Helena have a 10% TOT rate 
while Sonoma's is 6%. Staff had proposed “al 10% rate in 
January 1984, but the Council rejected the proposal based upon 
the opposition of the Chamber of Commerce and local pro- 
prietors. 
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Table TE-7 


Comparison of TOT in Sonoma and Other Cities 


1983-84 
City TOT 
Napa City $551,946 
Calistoga 278,645 
Yountville Loe: 
St. Helena 104,906 
Sonoma 34,745 


Source: 
The six 
1983-84 were 
service 


(Source: 


pared to other cities, 


tax per capita 


stations, 
City of Sonoma, 
Sonoma ranked second in terms of sales 


Napa Valley Tourism Project. 


Environmental Science Associates. 


November 1984. .p., 15; and 
Sonoma tax records. 


eestaurants, drug outlet 
Local Sales Reve 


during this time period: 


City sor 


top generators of sales tax dollars in Sonoma during 


S, grocery stores, 


new car dealers and building materials. 


nue, 1983-84). Com- 


Table TE-8 
Comparison of Sales Tax Per Capita 
1983-84 
Rank on 
Sales Tax Per Capita 
City Ber Capita Basis 
Healdsburg 122 i 
Sonoma 94 2 
Sebastopol 89 3 
Cotati 89 4 
Santa Rosa 76 5 
Petaluma 60 6 
Cloverdale 46 7 
Unincorporated Co. 43 8 
Rohnert Park 30 9 


Source: City of Sonoma. 


Sales Tax Distribution. 
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County of Sonoma 
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TECHNIQUES FOR MANAGING TOURISM 


To provide a perspective on how Sonoma might address tourism 
in the future, a survey of techniques used by five other 
communities was conducted. The types of planning tools used 
ranged from designating specific areas for tourist related 
activities and facilities to imposing a moratorium on addi- 
tional tourist-inducing development. 


The paragraphs below briefly describe the situation faced by 
the particular community and how it was addressed. Informa- 
tion for this section was largely derived from the Napa Valley 
and St. Helena tourism reports prepared by Environmental 
Science Associates in 1983 and 1984. This information was 
Supplemented by telephone calls to several of the Cities 
mentioned below. 


aie The City of Napa 


Currently the City is not viewed as a destination point; 
people pass through or stay overnight on their way to the 
wineries upvalley. The City is beginning to examine how 
it can develop its own cultural resources into an attrac- 
tive, visitor serving industry. The focus is presently 
centered on revitalization of the City's waterfront area 
and renovation of historic’ buildings’ anto farmers ® 
Markets and crafts centers. 


Napa's current General Plan, although relatively silent 
as to tourist commercial development in its land use 
element, does indicate areas appropriate for tourist 
commercial development (primarily along Highway 29 and 
the Napa River). There is one policy which states that 
tourist commercial should be promoted. The City has a 
special zoning designation which directs tourist oriented 
services to particular areas within the city (CL-Limited 
Commercial). Although commercial zoning in the downtown 
area does permit tourist retail, it has not occurred to 
any great extent. 


The study of tourism in the Napa Valley recommended a 
number of ways to address the future role of tourism 
within the context of the valley and Napa city. Some of 
these could be considered for Sonoma: 


Establish a valley-wide planning committee, 

- Prepare a model tourism management element, 

- Develop a comprehensive data base for lodging, 

Evaluate commercial orientation in project review 
(visitor or local serving), 

Establish a valley-wide shuttle system, 
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St. Helena 


St. Helena recently conducted a study similar to Napa's, 
in response to concerns about the effects of tourism on 
the social and economic life of the community. The study 
pointed out that the City's current General Plan policies 
lack direction on what role tourism should play in the 
community. The commercial zones do not specifically 
state whether local or visitor serving uses should be 


permitted. 
The study recommended that the City: 


- Clarify and strengthen land use policies to clearly 
indicate the City's desired direction for commercial 
development (both local and visitor), 

- Clarify the purpose of commercial zoning districts, 

- Develop policies specific to destination type tourist 
facilities (e.g. no accommodations larger than what 
now exist), 

- Accompany all policies with realistic methods of 
implementation. 


Sausalito 


Control of tourist-oriented uses in Sausalito is accom- 
plished primarily through the zoning process. The 
Current General Plan states the community's desire to 
confine tourist-serving facilities to the central down- 
town area thus protecting adjacent neighborhood commer- 
cial areas. Two of the city's six commercial districts 
exclude tourist-oriented uses; in particular, the C-R 
district (commercial residential) specifies commercial 
uses for city residents. 


While this approach is reasonably successful in guiding 
tourist-oriented uses to particular areas of the City 
there are some problems with the interpretation of 
tourist versus local serving. If a proposed use is not 
specifically mentioned in the ZONING di StuLlCctpuait 1s 
evaluated by a use review board to determine its consist- 
ency with the intent of the district. 


Carmel 


The City of Carmel has spent considerable time and money 
addressing the regulation of tourism. Because existing 
tourist and local serving commercial development is 
tightly interwoven, the City does not promote segregation 
but instead emphasizes confinement of the total commer- 
Clial area and limiting the number of tourist-oriented 
uses permitted within that area. The Plan establishes 
the concept that no business license or business use 
should be permitted unless it contributes to the residen- 
tial character of the CLCy. 
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To determine whether a proposed business would be in 
conformance with this directive, a Business License 
Review Board has been established. The Board consists of 
the Plannang Director; Fire Chief, Police Chief, City 
Administrator, City Building Inspector, the Planning 
Commission Chairman, a representative of a local business 
association and a member of the general public... ire 
Board evaluates whether a particular business is warrant- 
ed according to General Plan policy and the number of 
like businesses already in existence. 


Carmel's General Plan policies and License Review Board 
will likely be controversial. The procedures they estab- 
lish are questionable from a legal standpoint; however, 
they do indicate the community's commitment to attempt to 
achieve a greater balance between local and visitor 
serving uses. 


Si Berkeley 


While Berkeley is not considered a tourist attraction per 
se, there was citizen concern for maintaining the integ- 
rity of neighborhood shopping areas. To that end, the 
City implemented two controversial measures: commercial 
rent control and regulation of the number and type of 
retail establishments. These measures currently “apply 
only to the Elmwood commercial district which is a small 
neighborhood commercial center surrounded by residential 
uses. It is located, however, on a major travel corridor 
that leads directly to the UC Berkeley campus. 


The commercial rent ordinance works much like residential 
rent control in that a rent stabilization date is estab- 
lished and the amount of subsequent rent increases 
capped. The ordinance which regulates commercial uses 
for the Elmwood district specifically states that commer- 
cial development in the district is to serve the everyday 
needs of the neighborhood. The ordinance stipulates not 
only the types of uses (restaurants, clothing stores, 
bookstores, etc.) but also specifies the maximum number 
of each type (e.g 2 banks, 10 food service establish— 
ments, 6 women's clothing stores, etc.). 


Again thiseLs a fairly controversial procedure and, sac 
yet, has not been legally challenged (the land use 
Ordinance was adopted in July 1984). It does, however, 
indicate a high level of community commitment to main- 
taining a balance between local and visitor serving uses. 


J. MAJOR AREAS OF PUBLIC CONCERN 


Because tourism is an important issue to Sonoma residents, an 
entire Town Meeting was devoted to the” topic. “The major 


es 


questions discussed and opinions expressed are summarized 
below. (For a full account, refer to the minutes from that 
meeting which are available from the Planning Department). 


i Mees Who is a Tourist? 


Generally it was felt a tourist is someone who does not 
live in Sonoma Valley and who comes to Sonoma for recrea- 
tion or pleasure, not business. 


he How should the City Manage Tourism? 


There was strong opinion that Sonoma is, and should 
remain, a residentially oriented community. Opinions 
were divided on who should come first - citizens, 
tourists or a balance between. 


Questions were raised regarding how far ahead the City 
should look when considering additional tourist facili- 
ties - provide more now, wait and see or establish 
benchmarks. It was felt that Sonoma provides a unique 
visitor experience that should be continued. 


There was fairly strong reaction that the City should not 
Spend stax dollars to promote tourism. It was felt 
activities/events should be designed with the residents 
Plies .cariine Mand. 


In addition to comments made at the Town Meeting, public 
opinion on managing tourism was also garnered during the 
Public Opinion Survey conducted in August 1984. The 
response to the question "what should the City's position 
be regarding tourism?" was as follows: 


39% promote 

38% leave alone or maintain current level 
8% reduce 

15% other or no opinion 


The responses are fairly split between promote and main- 
tain, suggesting a balance between the two. 


she What are the positive effects of tourism? 


A number of benefits resulting from tourism were 
identified: 


- Helps retain agricultural Land, 

- Helps retain historical buildings, 

- Helps keep local businesspersons in business, 

- Provides a wide variety of restaurants, 

- Promotes development of additional Support services, 
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4. 


- Contributes tax dollars directly through TOT and 
indirectly through sales tax and spending by locally 
employed residents. 


What are adverse effects of tourism and how can they be 
solved? 


Adverse effects of tourism identified in the Town Meeting 
included: 


=Trarlicion Highway 2, 

- Not enough parking around Plaza for residents or 
visitors, 

- Added demands on police services, 

- Litter in the Plaza, 

- Commercial uses are encroaching into neighborhoods, 

- Businesses are shifting from resident to visitor 
serving, 

- Added noise and fumes from traffic, particularly tour 
buses, 

- Tourist crowds in the Plaza area make it undesirable 
For use by local residents. 


Solutions to some of the negative effects were suggested 
including: 


- Rerouting Highway 12, 

- Centrally locating tour buses, 

- Providing jitneys/mini-vans, 

- Restricting/coordinating truck deliveries, 
- Promoting walking through signs and maps. 


Most of these solutions have been incorporated into 
various General Plan Policies or Implementation Programs. 
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Rich history 


HISTORIC AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


A historic resources element is not a 
required part of the General Plan but may 
be included as an optional element as 
permitted by the General Plan guidelines 
(Government Code Section 65303). Historic 
preservation and archaeological concerns 
are both be addressed in this element. 


The city of Sonoma has enjoyed a rich 
history which, coupled@with a senciemve 
community, has resulted in noteworthy 
preservation activities within the Last 
twenty years. Local community support has 
paved the way for the adoption of historic 
preservation ordinances and a strong 
design review process. 


The purpose of the Historic “and Archaeos 
logical Resources Element is to provide 
background information on Sonoma's past, 
and to establish a policy basis fomecue 
preservation mechanisms the City currently 
has in place. A number of documents deal- 
ing with cultural resource protection in 
Sonoma are incorporated into this element 
by reference. These documents are avail- 
able from the City Planning Department. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Sonoma is perhaps unique since much of its 
historic past ‘has survived) relative, 
intact’ over a century of “growth, “change 
and development. This creates a sense of 
historic ‘continuity which’ is “alls tie moce 
exciting since many of the historic build- 
ings are being actively used as part of 
the daily lives of community citizens. 


Many historic structures located in Sonoma 


are listed on Federal and State registers. 
Additional information on buildings and 
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Historic 
preservation 


Reuse 


New 
construction 


Public 
awareness 


Historic 
backdrop 


sites listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places, as well as other sites of 
historic significance listed on the City's 
historic site survey, are included in the 
background section of this element. The 
Survey may be reviewed at the Planning 
Department. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The goals and policies developed for this 
element netlect gthe “City’s desire for 
cultural, and historical esource preserva— 
tion, while allowing for new, compatibly 
designed structures within historic areas. 


GOAL 1: PRESERVE AND ENHANCE SONOMA'S 
CHARACTER AS A LIVING, HISTORIC 
COMMUNITY 


Policy, Ics. Historically and architectural— 
LYVe“Signiricant bugidings and 
features designated in the 
Catiyesue | 95/9 Vs tor1e. (site 
survey shall be preserved and 
reused. 


Policy 2: -New construction shall be 
architecturally compatible with 
any adjacent, historically sig- 
nobwcant «slructures or Sites: 
In areas where it is not 
directly adjacent, new con- 
struction should complement the 
Ooveraldeiscale and historical 
Character which prevails 
throughout Sonoma. 


Policy 3: Awareness of Sonoma's history 
should be promoted through the 
provision of walking tours, 
Special events and educational 
brochures. (See Tourism Element 
implementation program No. 1) 


Policy 4: The City shall recommend 
against intensive development 
and promote preservation of 
Property constituting the 
HI Stonric Hibs. de backdrop 
located along, and directly 
adjacent to, the northerly city 
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Archaeological 
preservation 


Environmental 
review 


Excavation 
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Adobe 


Adaptive 


Architectural 


limits line. (Also see Conser- 
vation and Open Space Policy 
No. 3) 


GOAL 2: PRESERVE AND PROTECT SONOMA'S 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Policy 5: Archaeological concerns shall 


be considered during the 
environmental review and devel- 
opment review process. 


Policy 6: Excavation in archaeologically 


sensitive areas shall be pro- 
hibited until a thorough 
reconnaissance by a qualified 
archaeologist has been con- 
ducted. 


Policy 7: The City shall require preser- 


vation or removal of artifacts 
found to be archaeologically 
significant as determined and 
recommended by a qualified 
archaeologist. 


Policy 8: The City shall require preser- 


vation of any adobe structures 
or materials Eound during new 
construction or during srecon— 
struction or remodeling of 
historic buildings. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


ys 
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Retain existing zoning which allows 
adaptive reuse of historic or aren 
tecturally significant buildings. 


Responsibility: City Planning Commis- 
sion and City Councrs 


Retain existing zoning which provides 
for architectural review of all new 
major buildings within the city in 
order to ensure new construction which 
is architecturally compatible with 
existing structures. 


Responsibility: City Planning Commis- 
Sion, City Councie 
and Architectual Re-= 
view Commission 


Landmarks 


Historic 
DIStrict 


Boundary 
expansion 


Sensitivity 


map 


Historic code 
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Retain the Local Landmark Ordinance 
and promote its use through publica- 
tion and distribution to all inter- 
ested members of the public. 


Responsibility: City Planning Commis- 
sion and City Councal 


Retain the existing Historic District 
boundaries as promoted by the 1974 
General Plan (See Figure HAE-1). Also, 
attempt to centify the Histomre 
District boundaries and regulations 
With “the State Office sof suistomre 
Preservation so that property owners 
within the district may benefit from 
any economic or tax incentives 
provided «tore rehabavii ta tvonmo. 
historic properties. 


Responsibility: ‘City stake 


Apply for an expansion of the National 
Landmark Boundary to inelude the 
Sonoma Community Center and some sur- 
rounding areas. 


Responsibility: City staff initiates 
application 


Produce a map of archaeologically 
sensitive areas to be used during 
environmental review and design review 
of new projects. 


Responsibility: City staff in cooper- 
ation with a qualified 
archaeologist 


Maintain, the use of Title 249 partes 
(the Historic Building Code) when 
reviewing, remodeling and reconstruc- 
tion of historic structures. 


Responsibility. “City, stare 


Figure HAE-1 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES ELEMENT 


This section contains background information and further details 
of existing and proposed cultural resource programs within the 


City of Sonoma. Items included are: 
A. Historical overview of the City of Sonoma 
Bs Planning overview of cultural resource activities in 


the City of Sonoma 


em Why provide a Historical and Archaeological Resources 
Element? 


A. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Sonoma, with its varied history, has been managed under 


several different types of municipal governments. On June 
24, 1835, the Mexican Governor of California issued orders 
establishing the pueblo or town of Sonoma. Since it was 


a military outpost, the local government consisted of one 
individual, Commandant M.C, Vallejo. 


About, 1841, an alcalde, or ‘cixil <heacducos government, was 


appointed. The full duties usually given an alcalde such 
aS Mayor, Judge, Tax Collector, etc. were not given to this 
new position. It was more ceremonial and clerical since 


the first alcalde was Jacob Leese, Vallejo's brother-in-law. 


The pueblo continued to grow with more settlers coming to 
this tertile valley.toe, claim.Jand granted to. them: from the 


real head of government, M.G. Vallejo. This ended on June 
14, 1846 with the proclaiming of the California Republic 
in the Plaza of Sonoma... There was no official local govern- 


ment during the short-lived California Republic until July 
9, 1846 when the United States Navy took charge of Sonoma 
with Lieutenant Revere (Paul Revere's grands ony ieleEES ein 
militery charge of Sonoma’. 


The United States Government took complete chaznge of 
California with the signing ot the ineacty. on Guadalupe Hidalgo 
which transferred California from Mexico to the United States 
of America in February 1847. 


The United States Military Governor of California wanted 
a smooth transition of government, so he established numerous 
alcalde pueblos in California with established pueblos as 


thes Jocal, capita ler The .Sonoma. Districts swene) eircemensan 
Francisco Bay to the Oregon border, and east to the Sacramento 
Valley. 

The Military Governor appointed most of Sonoma's alcaldes 
and the citizens of the area elected the ‘town councul ss ihe 
first. .City _Council was, established “on, February especie 
As che new PORTA Otay; OF Cavin o mndea was becoming 


"Americanized", the Sonoma City Council was in the forefront 
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Of establishing ordinances, rules and, of course, collecting 
taxes. TieApril sor  ls50ye) wich Caltiornag heading toward 
statehood, Sonoma was incorporated for the Bir St selene s 
a city of approximately eight square miles. (it should 
be noted that the secondary sphere of influence line approx1i- 
mates this boundary.) AP Mayor, scouncEL, ASSeSSor, Judge, 
Treasurer, Marshall and Clerk were all elected local citizens. 
Themeity, which was also the county seat until 1054, prospered 
CxCepin Lor sone ongoing problem. There were many lawsuits 
Pilted Pagainse™ the City “due. to Land’ ‘disputes. scaused by 
inaccurate Mexican land grants. 


T>6 avoid municipal bankruptcy, the City disincorporated 
around 1860 and turned over its jurisdiction to the County 
oL* Ssonoma.. Miyeeecos, sethe eCity Keorganiazed. ele samen vated 
and. attempted’ to rebuild a local government. The same 
problems of land disputes continued. The end: SO sete. Gr Vt. 
Wat wang creeonstruction of the South’ occupred most of the 
Federal attention with slow and ineffectual service coming 
from the Federal Land Office. 


The year 1881 arrived with Sonoma filing for reincorporation, 
CHOuGM "not as “a city of eight square miles, but as only 


one square mile: Prom (hie th Street Bast “Co Pibihe Street 
West, and from MacArthur Street (then Germany Street) to 
tieesfoothalis. Blso, there was no City Council or Mayor, 


DULL instead an elected three-member Board of Trustees and 
Grey Clerk. 


Between Wordd War iT -and World War II, the City only changed 
from a Board of Trustees to an elected five-member Council, 
ermrelected “Treasurer and City Clerk. Sonoma continues with 
thes same structure to this day. 


OVERVIEW OF PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES IN SONOMA 


Design review guidelines and procedures, and Historic District 
regulations now embodied in the City's Zoning Ordinance 
have evolved gradually through the last two decades. The 
Old Sonoma Preservation Commission was formed in the early 
1970's in response to a perceived need to preserve and enhance 
sonomdiss historic character, This Commission presented 
a report to the Planning Commission and City Council in 
py7t and 1972 recommending establishment of a zone of historic 
influence, an Architectural Review COMMLSS LON, and design 
guidelines for use by the Architectural Review Commission. 


This report provided background information to Le GiLty Ss 
General Plan revision accomplished in 1973 ands 197 44 The 
1974 plan contained strong recommendations for a zone of 
historic influence in much the same configuration as recom- 
mended in the Old Sonoma Preservation Commission report. 
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In 1975, the new Zoning Ordinance was adopted to be consistent 
with the 1974 General Plan. Included in the ordinance is 
a Set (Of Historic, District. regulations. wnien are, Icomboimed 
With basic’ “zoning “district regulations in “areas | covered 
by the zone of historic influence. 


in 1976" “and” 1977, the Historic’ District. reqularronsmewerc 
amended, redefining Architectural Review Commission responsi- 
bilities and upgrading the Architectural Review Commission 
to full commission status with decisions appealed directly 
CO the SCELy “Counei1s, The Council also considered amending 
the Historic District boundary, but no action was taken. 


in 1978 though 1979, the Historic Site Survey, the original 
purpose of which was to help redefine the Historic District 
boundary, was completed by the Sonoma League for Historic 
Preservation ‘under?! “contract with <the “City sand sCouney a1. 
Sonoma. Since 1979, additional design review guidelines 
have been adopted by the Architectural Review Commission. 


A committee, consisting of Planning staff, members of the 
Architectural Review Commission and members of the Sonoma 
League for Historic: Preservation, recommended that the 
Planning Commission and City ‘Council “adopt “a2 Local Landman. 
Ordinance providing both recognition and protections to mloca 
landmarks. Ordinance No. 84-4, adopted in June of 1984, 
embodies the recommendations of this committee. 


WHY PROVIDE A HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES ELEMENT? 


The citizens of Sonoma and their elected City Councils have 
long been concerned about historic preservation and archae- 


ological “reminders of [the City se pase. This ‘concern’ is 
evident in the preceeding overview of cultural resource 
activities: in the “City ver “Sonoma. Besides this concern 


for historic preservation there “are scullturay, economic, 
and planning benefits which may be derived from an active 
cultural resource preservation program. 


sr Cultural Bencires 


Page 3 of ‘the State of California Historie) Preseryaeron 
Element Guidelines states, "The presence of the past 
can expand our understanding of who we are, where we 
have been and where we, aS a community, might be going. 
The tangible presence of buildings and sites that speak 
of other times are a form of history that enables us 
to chart our way to cthe- present sand future. “Thevstyiles, 
materials and tastes. of past inhabitants fconriiicemce 
supply imaginative alternatives “to presente (choices. 
"Good buildings can be designed to replace existing 
buildings, but no community “can create: a Nistogic auc. 
tectural legacy. The unique artistic and human qualities 
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of historic areas cannot be recreated once they are 
lost to neglect or demolition. The recycling and 
rehabilitation of useful structures provides the vital 
mix of old and new that gives a community its unique 
identity." (City of Napa, Historic Resource Element ) 


Historic buildings within Sonoma contribute to, and 
help define, a sense of place for community inhabitants. 
The continued use of historic buildings within the 
downtown area by tourists and residents alike keep 
the area vital. These surviving cultural resources 
establish that the city has had a unique past and is 
decidedly different from other areas in the county 
and, —the- sstate-. Their existence also contributes to 
the "small town, rural" character of the city which 
is often mentioned. 


Economic Benefits 


Some of the economic benefits relating to cultural 
preservation are described in the Tourism Element. 
Other economic benefits include: 


a. Higher seeEOperty Values 


Rehabilitated and protected historic’ sites 
and districts become desirable places in 
whicm “co. locate ‘businesses of ald kinds, 


ranging from professional offices to 
tourist-serving commercial uses. Increased 
property values are the result of this 
attractiveness. 

eye Increased Retail Sales and Increased Commercial 
Rents 


An economically healthy commercial downtown 
areas, produces obvious sales tax . benefits 
fom gene community as a whole, but. due to 
the increased property values described above, 
commerical rents also increase. While this 
may be beneficial EO property owners, 
inordinately high rents may encourage an 
unwanted transition of the Plaza area from 
one that is now both tourist and local-serving 
to one that would be primarily tourist-serving. 


Cr Lower Replacement Cost 


Restoration of existing structures can be 
Cheaper, and the value returned per square 
foot greater, than with new construction. 
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ai. Increased Tax Revenue 


if) historie restoration raises, the sassessaed 
value “of historic. structures, “tax scevenues 
to local governmental entities will increase. 


Planning Benefits 


Inclusion of a Historical and Archaeological Resources 
Element in the City's General Plan provides policy 
Support for ongoing preservation activities = 1m the 
community. The Historical and Archaeological Resources 
Element gives the Planning Commission and City Council 
legal authority to pursue additional preservation goals. 
The General Plan consistency requirement of Government 
Code Section 65860 further assures local citizensmand 
decision-makers that future community planning will 
rerlect preservation goals when culture! resource 
preservation becomes’ public “polvecy  througne Generar 
Plan element status. 
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CONSERVATION 
AND OPEN SPACE 
ELEMENT 


CONSERVATION 
AND OPEN SPACE 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


This element combines two mandated General 
Plan elements - conservation and open 
Space. Because these two elements comple- 
ment each other, they are often integrated 
into one element. Conservation emphasizes 
the wise management of natural resources; 
open space encompasses this concept and 
specifies different kinds of uses for 
various types of open space. 


The purpose of the Conservation and Open 
Space Element is to provide policy guid- 
ance for the protection and management of 
the city's open-space lands. According to 
the General Plan Guidelines, open space is 
"any area of land or water which is essen- 
tially unimproved and devoted to one or 
more of the following uses: habitat pro- 
tection, managed production, outdoor 
recreation and public safety." 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING AND FUTURE 
CONDITIONS 


Most of the open space in the Sonoma 
Planning Area is agricultural land with 
the remainder in hillsides, creeks and 
parks -{(see -Fig. “(COE-L). Although the 
agricultural areas. are primarily under 
County jurisdiction, their conservation is 
a “high priority of the City's because 
they: 1) create a greenbelt around the 
perimeter of town; 2) provide a resource- 
based economy for the Valley; and 3) con- 
tribute to the country atmosphere that 
characterizes life in Sonoma. 


The hillsides surrounding Sonoma form a 
scenic backdrop that has become synonymous 
with the town's character and charm. The 
most significant area is directly adjacent 
to the city's northern edge, extending 
from Michael Drive on the west to Schocken 
Aild@é*on tthe “eases ey This section of AabEe 
side is important because it can be viewed 
at close range from several vantage points 
inside the city. 
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The Sonoma Planning Area is bordered by 
two perennial creeks and traversed by 
three others. The most significant is 
Sonoma Creek which, in addition to its 
natural beauty and extensive riparian 
vegetation, provides a home to 
California's native steelhead and several 
bird species which are unusual for this 
area (the woodduck and the chat). 


Presently there is adequate land developed 
for the outdoor recreation needs of Sonoma 
residents. Thes.city contains about 28 
acres of developed parkland (including 
bikeways); the addition of Maxwell Farms 
(an 89 acre, county-owned regional park 5 
minutes north of Sonoma on Highway 12) 
will significantly expand existing recrea- 
tional opportunities including field 
Sports, open turf games, picnicking, 
walking and jogging. It will also provide 
facilities for community events such as 
rodeos, fairs and festivals. 


Future parkland planning in the city will 
focus on the provision of neighborhood 
parks in new residential subdivisions, 
implementation of the City's Bikeways/ 
Pathway Plan and continued development of 
joint City/County and City/public school 
recreation facilities. Figure COE-1 in 
this element depicts the Open 
Space/Recreation Plan for the CLE VOL 
Sonoma and its environs; page COE-6 con- 
tains a discussion of this plan. 


Additional ~information on open 
Space/recreational lands in the Sonoma 
Planning Area is contained in the back- 
ground section of this element. In addi- 
t10n; gto categorizing open space lands 
within the planning area, it contains an 
inventory of city, county and state parks 
and standards for developing different 
types of recreational facilities. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The goals, policies and implementation 
Programs contained in this element are 
directed toward preservation of the agri- 
cultural greenbelt, retention of the 
natural hillsides, enhancement of the 
City's natural creeks through a greenway 
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Agriculture 


Parcelization 


Local 
Support 


Other 
resources 


Hillsides 


Habitats 


Creeks 


system, and provision of adequate neigh- 
borhood recreational facilities. They 
also incorporate citizen concerns for 
youth facilities, bikeways and active 
sports facilities. 


GOAL 1: 


Policy 1: 


Policy 2: 


GOAL 2: 


Policy 3: 


Policy 4: 


Policy 5: 
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PROMOTE THE CONTINUANCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES WITHIN 
AND SURROUNDING THE CITY 


The City shall recommend 
against parcelization and/or 
subdivision development in 
areas delineated as “agricul- 
tural or conservation lands" on 
the Open Space/Recreation Plan. 
(These designations correspond 
to the AG, AR, and HP desig- 
nations on the Land Use Plan in 
the Community Development 
Element). 


The City shall encourage 
activities which support local 
agriculture such as farmers 
markets, on-site sale of pro- 
duce, neighborhood gardens and 
Orchards, and special events 
celebrating? Local vporoduces 
(e.g. the Vintage Festival). 


PROMOTE THE PROTECTION, MAINTE- 
NANCE AND WISE USE OF THE 
COMMUNITY'S NATURAL RESOURCES 


The City shall» recommend 
against hillside developments 
that are inconsistent with the 
Community Development Element. 
(Hillside areas are denoted by 
HP on the Land Use Plan). 


Natural habitats which support 
rare or endangered plants and 
wildlife shall be preserved. 


Sonoma's perennial creeks and 
associated riparian corridors 
shall be kept as natural green- 
ways throughout the city. The 
five creeks in this category 
are: sonoma, Arroyo Seco, 
Fryer, Nathanson and Schell. 
Setbacks shall be in accordance 
with Chapter 19.44.0400 SMC. 


Channelization 


Gravel 
extraction 


Nathanson 
Bypass 


View 
corridors 


Recreation 


Quantity 


Neighborhoods 


Policy 6: 


Policy 7: 


Policy 8: 


Policy 9: 


GOAL 3: 


Policy 10: 


Policy ll: 
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Any channel improvements or 
maintenance to existing creeks 
Shald) retain (the cpeek s 
natural configuration and vege- 


Tato. 


The City will discourage gravel 
extraction along Sonoma Creek 
within the City's Primary 
Sphere of Influence unless it 
can be demonstrated that no 
significant environmental dis- 
ruption will occur as a result 
of extraction operations. 


The City will require reserva- 
tion of land for the Nathanson 
Creek Bypass, as deemed appro- 
priate by the Sonoma County 
Water Agency. 


The visual impact of develop- 
MeMmteahocated ~along State 
Highway 12, the City’s: bike 
paths and adjacent to parks 
shall be considered as part of 
Ere “Environmental. review 
process to determine the effect 
On public views and view 
COrnidors. 


PROVIDE RECREATIONAL OPPORTUN- 
ITIES FOR ALL SEGMENTS OF 
SONOMA'S POPULATION 


A target ratio of a minimum of 
9 acres developed parkland per 
1,000 persons should be main- 
tained. Additional parkland 
Should be developed when the 
ratio drops below 3 acres per 
1,000 persons. (See background 
section for discussion of how 
this ratio “should be calcu- 
lated.) 


Neighborhood parks should be 
developed in accordance with 
the Open Space/Recreation Plan 
CSieeum brig: COE-1) and the 
Standards outlined in the back- 
ground section. 


City/County Policy 12: The City should continue to 
work cooperatively with the 
local schools and the County in 
developing recreational facili- 
ties for Sonoma residents. 


Pathways Policy 13: The City will establish an 
interconnected system of path- 
ways. This system will include 
pedestrian paths, bikeways and 
pathways along natural creek 
channels, particularly Sonoma 
Creek. Connections will be 
developed in accordance with 
the City's Pathway Plan (see 
Implementation Program 2). 
Easements for pathways along 
creeks and bikeways shall be 
required as part of the sub- 
division approval process. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


Maintain ratio TI. Monitor the citys populationsonsan 
annual basis to determine the need for 
additional parkland based on the tar- 
get ratio of 5 acres per 1,000 persons. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Integrate 2. Develop a pathway plan for the city 

plans which integrates creekside trails, 
pedestrian pathways and the City's 
bikeway plan. The following informa- 
tion should be included in the plan: 


a. An analysis of existing pathways 
and future alignments (greenways, 
alongside creeks or scenic streets 
within the city); 


b. Required pathway widths along 
creeks and streets; 


ce A map. Locating (existing .anad 
planned pathways; 


d. Appropriate acquisition and main- 


tenance mechanisms for various 
pathway links; 
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Forum 


Species list 


e. Desired materials for pathway 
surfaces; 


f. Recommended landscaping along 
pathway corridors; and 


g. Recommended size, style and loca- 
tion of signs. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
in conjunction with 
local conservation 
groups and the 
County's Environ- 
mental Resource 
Department 


3. Create a forum through the Parks and 
Recreation Commission to discuss what 
additional youth, adult, senior and 
handicapped recreational facilities 
are desired/needed and how they could 
be provided. 


Responsibility: City staff initiates 


4. Develop a list of rare or endangered 
Species that are known or Suspected to 
inhabit the Planning Area. Map their 
locations (both existing and poten- 
tial). Package this information so 
that it can be readily accessed by 
interested citizens or developers. 


Responsibility: City planning stare 
in conjunction with 
local conservation 
groups and the 
County's Environmen- 
tal Resource Depart- 
ment 


THE OPEN SPACE/RECREATION PLAN 


The Open Space/Recreation Plan (Fig. corn- 
1) translates the Preceding goals and 
policies into land use designations. The 
Plan Specifies the location of conserva- 
tion areas, delineates the greenway system 
and provides the general location of 
potential neighborhood park sites, 
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Delineation of conservation lands is 
intended to implement City policies to 
protect the greenbelt that surrounds the 
community, the hillside backdrop bordering 
the northern edge of town and the country 
character that prevails throughout the 
community. Lands in the conservation 
category include agricultural areas, the 
hillside backdrop extending from Michael 
Drive to Schocken Hill plus some addi- 
tional areas along Thornsberry Road, and 
the Vallejo State Park. The park was 
included because it contains the largest 
single piece of open space in the city. 
It is a historical as well as scenic asset 
to the community, thus its retention as 
potential agricultural land or relatively 
undeveloped parkland is an important ele- 
ment in the community's Open Space Plan. 


Neighborhood park locations indicated on 
the map are general, rather than parcel- 
specific locations. Their selection was 
based on the locational criteria outlined 
on page COE-15. They are intended to flag 
the need for such a facility when the 
surrounding neighborhood begins to 
develop. The type of facilities needed, 
acquisition methods and funding mechanisms 
should be determined prior to approval of 
any Major subdivision (5 Or more anise, 
within the vicinity of a potential neigh- 
borhood park site (generally a 1/2 mile 
radius). 


The Open Space/Recreation Plan also desig- 
nates greenways primarily along existing 
creek channels and the proposed Nathanson 
Creek Bypass. These greenways are 
intended to provide scenic as well as 
recreational amenities for the residents 
of Sonoma. Wherever feasible, pathways 
for walking, jogging and bicycling will be 
developed along natural and built chan- 
nels. Specific pathway alignments will be 
developed as part of the City's Pathway 
Plan, which will incorporate existing and 
future bikeways, pedestrian walkways and 
creekside trails (see Implementation 
Program 2). 
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TABLE COE-1 


MAP KEY: Parks and Play-fields 


Map # Facility Acreage 


Maxwell Farms 89.0 
Olsen Park 2.0 
Vallejo Home Sierl 
Eraldi Park 5.6 
Arnold Field/Verterans Bldg. 4.9 
Depot Park 4.6 
Plaza Park Ba.5 
Sonoma Valley Unified High 

School Linz 
Prestwood Elementary School 6.0 
Pinelli Park 055 
Ld Bond Property 7.0 
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1985 General Plan 
Land Use Designation 


(approx ) 


Statistics on Agricultural Preserve Lands 
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Contract 


Expires 


1992 
1992 
L992 


L992 


1985 General Plan Contract 


Papen: A.P. # ‘Acreage = Land Use Designation = Expires 
a VAG Ul 26 SO. 09 AG 
26 LAG SO ee IE Aas AG 
2a Pail) Syme 3.46 AG 
28 23-03— 1 15972359 AG 
29 W233 6-12 eA) CR 
30 W26-36 1-7 20. Ot GR 
oil Zo 3782 87.06 AG 
32 2734 122 232-40 AR 

(1) Unless otherwise noted, the ten year contracts are automatically 


renewed annually. 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR THE CONSERVATION AND OPEN SPACE ELEMENT 


iE 


This section contains additional information on conservation and 


Open space lands within the Sonoma Planning Area. The following 
topics are covered: 


A. 


A. Categories of open space lands. 
B. Standards for recreational facilities. 
C. Major areas of public concern. 


OPEN SPACE LANDS 


According to the General Plan Guidelines, open space is "any 
area of land or water which is essentially unimproved and 
devoted to one or more of the following uses: habitat 
protection, managed production, outdoor recreation and public 
safety." 


Using the above described categories, open space in the 
Sonoma Planning Area can be classified as follows: 


1. Lands for Habitat Protection 


Sonoma's perennial creeks (Sonoma, Arroyo Seco, Fryer, 
Nathanson, and Schell), riparian vegetation along these 
creeks, the hillside backdrop stretching from Michael 
Drive to Schocken Hill, the hillside areas extending from 
Schocken Hill southeast along Thornsberry, and wildlife 
habitats which support rare or endangered species fall 
under this category. 


These areas ‘are targeted “for “#protecticon™ not soni etor 
their habitat value but also because they contribute 
Significantly to Sonoma's natural, scenic beauty. They 
help soften the impact of urban development and impart a 
country atmosphere to the city. The conservation of 
these areas is critical’ T£"Sonoma 41s to =maintarmm= ucts 
distinctive country atmosphere. 


2. Lands for Managed Production 
a. Agricultural Lands 


Most agricultural activity ‘occurs outside the veirty. 
The dominant crop is wine grapes; secondary crops 
include grain, forage, fruit trees, and vegetables. 
There are twelve soil groups in the area, the major- 
ity of which are Class TIliVor 1V--non-—primerso irs 
The primary constraintsr to farmi nguearcemc lo. 
permeability, moderate fertility and the presence of 
an underlying hardpan layer. Prime agricultural 
soils are generally found adjacent to Sonoma Creek, 
south of East Watmaugh and west of Broadway. Inte- 
restingly, Boyes Hot Springs and El Verano are built 
mostly on prime agricultural soils. 
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There are approximately 2,000 acres of land within 
the Sonoma Planning Area that are under agricultural 
preserve. (See Figure COE-2 and Table COE-2, in the 
Open Space Element forlocations, parcel numbers, 
acreages, expiration dates, and General Plan land use 
designations.) The majority ofsthesesslands are 
located west of Sonoma Creek and east of Arroyo Seco 
Creek. The 1985 General Plan designates most of these 
areas for continued agricultural production. 


There: are jour. parcels) within’ the City'sePrimary 
Sphere of Influence under agricultural preserve. 
They total about 66 acres and range in size from 4 to 
28 acres. Under the 1985 General Plan, these lands 
are intended for agricultural use. 


b. Gravel Resources 


pues tothe “presence of gravel deposits, the 
California Division of Mines and Geology has classi- 
fied land along Sonoma Creek as an area containing 
Significant mineral deposits. This action opens the 
possibility of gravel mining along the creek. It is 
the City's presumption that the habitat and recrea- 
tional values of Sonoma Creek outweigh the potential 
economic benefits of mining the creek. The Plan 
contains policies to keep the creek in its natural 
State and discourage all mining operations unable to 
Show that no significant environmental disruption 
would result from approval of the mining. The gravel 
resources of Sonoma Creek would be preserved under 
the Plan, but could only be tapped in a manner 
sensitive to the creek's other values and resources. 


Lands for Outdoor Recreation 


This category includes city, county and state recre- 
ational facilities within and adjacent to the City. 
These facilities provide city and valleywide residents a 
wide range of active and passive recreational activities. 
Acreages and major activities at each facility are 
described in the following table. 
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Table COE-3 


City, County and State Park Facilities 
Sonoma Planning Area, 1985 


CITY PARKS 

The Plaza 8.5 acrea 
Depot Park 4.6 acres 
Olsen Park 2.0 acres 
Pinelli Park 0.5 acres 
Eraldi Park 5.6 acres 
Bike Path 1.4 acres 
Bond property 7.0 acres 
TOTAL City 

Parkland 29.6 acres 
OTHER FACILITIES 

Prestwood Elementary 

School 6.0 acres 
Sonoma Valley 

High School 17.2 acres 
TOTAL Other 

Facilities 23.2 acres 
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historic park; picnicking, 
amphitheater, children's 
playground, theatre, duck 
pond 


picnicking, children's play- 
ground, volleyball, histor- 
ical museum, bike path 


picnicking, basketball 


picnicking, Children c= play — 
ground 


(part Of Sassarinisochoo®s) 
soccer field, volleyball, 
softball 


multi-purpose bicycle, jog- 
ging, par course, walking 
path 


undeveloped, dedicated to 
City by former owners 


ballfields 


ballfields, swimming pool, 
tennis courts (4 existing 
plus 4 additional planned 
and funded), indoor playing 
courts (volleyball, basket- 
ball) 


COUNTY PARKS 
Arnold Field 4.9 acres located within the city; 


three ballfields (one regu- 
lar and two little league) 


Maxwell Farms 89.0 acres undeveloped regional park 


located just’ north sof. -ehe 
city limits; anticipated 
facilities include ball- 
fields, volleyball, walking 
areas, nature preserve, com- 
munity garden, picnicking 


areas 
TOTAL County 
Parkland 93.9 acres 
STATE PARKS 
Sonoma Mission 0.8 acres historic building 
Vallejo Home 27.7 acres historic building and approx- 
imately 56 acres of open 
space 
Casa Grande 
and Barracks 4.6 acres historic building 
TOTAL State 
Parkland 6351 “acres 
The combination of Clty, county, and public school faci- 
lities provides a multitude of recreational Opportunities 
for Sonoma residents, Tees “the City's intention re) 
continue developing this mutually beneficical relation- 
Ship to ensure the highest quality recreational benefits 
for city residents. 
4, 


Lands for Public Safet 
bic Safety 


Areas within the 100 year flood plain are the only candi- 
dates for this category (see the Flood Hazard Map in the 
Public Health and Safety Element). Floodprone areas are 
located in the southern portion of the Planning Area near 
Schellville; however, most of this area igs in agri- 
Cultural use or low density residential. There are a few 
areas within the city that are Subject to flooding during 
peak wintertime storms. 
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Flood control planning is under the jurisdiction of the 
Sonoma County Water Agency. While flooding in the 
Schellville area has been discussed at length, no 
Specific solutions have been formulated. One long-term 
plan is to construct a bypass from Nathanson to Schell 
Creek. This would alleviate seasonal flooding on the 
east side of Sonoma. As of this date, however, no final 
decision has been made on where the bypass should be 
located and how it will be funded. 


B. STANDARDS FOR RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


1 


Parkland Ratios 


There are different ways to assess how much parkland a 
community should have. A commonly used ratio for general 
planning purposes is 3 acres developed parkland per 1,000 
persons. 


In Sonoma, the current ratios are considerably higher. 
If developed facilities within city limits are counted, 
the ratio is 7.4 acres per 1,000 persons. (Areas in- 
cluded in this calculation are the City parks, other City 
facilities, and County-owned Arnold Field.) 


The City of Sonoma is well endowed with both local and 
County-owned park facilities and desires to maintain a 
relatively high ratio of parkland for its current and 
future residents. Given this orientation, a target ratio 
of 5 acres per 1,000 persons was considered an ideal 
ratio. This is slightly above the general planning stan- 
dard of 3-acres; but’ is appropriate for the community. 


In’ ‘caiculating “this ratio for future parkland, necds amc 
was determined that all developed facilities within the 
Sonoma Planning Area be included. Thus, the following 
facilities should be counted when monitoring the 5 acre 
target ratio: 


a. City-owned parks within the Planning Area 

b. County-owned parks within the Planning Area 

c. Bikeways throughout the Planning Area 

d. Playfields at public schools that are made available 
to the general public 


Using the above criteria to calculate future needs, 
approximately 80 acres of additional parkland will be 
needed to serve the city's ultimate population of 16,800 
persons. (This assumes buildout of all lands within the 
Primary Sphere of Influence. Actual population growth 
over the next 20 years will be much less if the Growth 
Management Ordinance remains in effect.) 
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Much of the calculated need for additional parklands 
would be met with the development of Maxwell Farms (89 
acres); however, because this is a regional park and is 
located beyond walking distance of Sonoma residents, some 
additional recreational facilities will be needed within 
the City of Sonoma. This need can be fulfilled through 
the development of neighborhood parks, continued use of 
school facilities and the eventual development of a pri- 
vate health club facility. 


Parkland Development Standards 


Parks within the Sonoma Planning Area fall into three 
categories. Each category is characterized by size, area 
served, locational criteria and facilitives “typically 
provided. 


The three categories are listed below, along with their 
Major characteristics. The character descriptions have 
been tailored to Sonoma; thus, what is classified a 
community park in Sonoma may be equivalent to a neighbor- 
hood park in another community. These classifications 
and standards should be used for locating and designing 
the future neighborhood parks indicated on the Open 
Space/Recreation Plan. 


a. Neighborhood Parks 


Average Size: Uaid? to 2.0 “acres 


Population Served: From 170.00. -to,3,000%resi-—- 
dents; generally young fami- 
Dues ~and. senior citizens, 
but should be based on the 
demographic characteristics 
of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. 


Locational 

Criteria: 1) Centrally located to 
serve the neighborhood 
within a 1/2 mile radius 
(neighborhood is  gen- 
erally defined by the 
City's major street Grid 
system). 


2) Located away from major 
thoroughfares, 


3) Easily accessible by 


foot, bicycle or auto- 
mobile, 
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Typical 
Facilities: 


Other Facilities: 


Local Examples: 


Community Parks 


Average Size: 


Population Served: 


Locational 
Criteria: 


Typical 
Facilities: 


Other Facilities: 
(space permitting) 
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4) Located adjacent to or 
near greenways whenever 
possible. 


Children's play areas, open 
turf, sitting areas, family 
picnic facilities, informal 
field game areas. 


Paved play areas for chil- 
dren's games; basketball, 
volleyball, etc. 


Olsen and Pinelli Parks. 


4 to 8 acres in Sonoma could 
be larger (10+ acres) depen- 
ding on type of facilities 
desired. 


From 6,000 too 12,000 resi- 
dents; will vary depending 
On size of park and facili- 
ties provided. 


1) Located near major 


streets. 


2) Ample on-site parking 
available. 


3) Accessible by automobile 
and bicycle; generally 
pedestrian access is 
confined to residents 
living in the immediate 
Vicinity, 


Large open turf areas; paved 
game areas for volleyball, 
basketball, **etc:s* Dail— 
Fields; picnic facilities 
(including barbecues); walk- 
ing paths and on-site rest- 
rooms. 


Tennis courts, swimming pool. 


Local Examples: The Pia 2a Dep CO Grr aigikee 
Arnold Field, Eraldi Park 
(part, of “Sassarinis school), 
Prestwood playfields, play- 
fields and other facilities 
at the High School. 


c. Regional Parks 


Average Size: 100 acres. 

Population Served: From 30,000 to 50,000 persons. 

Locational 

Criteria: 1) Within a 30-minute drive 
Of the population 
served. 


2) Located on a major re- 
gional arterial. 


Typical 

Facilities: Multi-purpose paved courts, 
multiple ballfields, eques- 
EGtan facitimevec: walking 
paths, nature trails, exten- 
Sive open turf areas, group 
and individual picnic areas. 

Other Facilities: Swimming pool, tennis 

(Space permitting) courts, indoor community 
Center, outdoor amphi- 
theatre, 

Local Example: Maxwell Farms. 


C. MAJOR AREAS OF PUBLIC CONCERN 


During the General Plan Update, a town meeting was held to 
discuss conservation and open space issues (see Discussion 
Notes and Minutes #7, available from the Planning Department). 
Concerns expressed by participants focused on: 


— conservation of the agricultural greenbelt Surrounding 
Sher C ity. 

— preservation of the surrounding hillsides; 

- retention of creeks in their Natural form; 

~ Provision of recreation facilities for youth. 


It was generally felt that Park facilities in Sonoma are 


adequate. Suggestions for future recreatio eae sabe 
included the following: nal facilities 
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- a bridle trail along Eighth Street East; 

- acquisition of the Southern Pacific right-of-way (if 
abandoned) ; 

— an indoor sport facility with ball courts (handball, 
racquetball, etc.); 

- more basketball and tennis courts; 

=a roller skating rink for youth; 

- development of bikeways as transportation routes, not 
just for recreational use. 


The goals and policies of the Conservation and Open Space 
Element incorporate these concerns. The implementation pro- 
grams provide a framework for specifically addressing 
Specific areas of concern. The next step will be the execu- 
tion of the programs. 
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COMMUNITY 
NOISE ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


Noise is one of the seven required General 
Plan elements. The purpose of this 
element is two-fold: 


- To provide quantified data about 
Sonoma's existing noise environment; 
and, 


- To provide planning criteria for 
evaluating the noise environment of 
future developments and the compati- 
bility between existing and future 
land uses. 


The technical, data which ‘supports tne 
goals and policies of the Community Noise 
Element is contained in the Background 
Data section, following the Implementation 
Programs. In addition to information and 
a glossary of terms, it contains a Noise 
Assessment Guide which will assist the 
City in flagging possible noise problems 
and evaluating the need for project 
specific acoustical studies. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING AND FUTURE 
CONDITIONS 


Compared with other Bay Area cities, 
Sonoma is a quiet town. Approximately 90% 
of the community lives in areas that are 
substantially below the State standard for 
acceptable outdoor noise levels. There is 
no airport within. the (city imi to,esne 
rapid transit and no major industrial or 
manufacturing facility. 


Presently, the primary source of noise in 
the city is motor vehicle traffic. “Until 
recently, most noise complaints focused on 
the Sebastiani Winery operation on Fourth 
Street East; however, the installation of 
several noise attenuation features has 
substantially reduced obtrusive noises 
from this establishment. 
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Compatibility 


General 
standards 


Increases in future noise levels will be 
Prigarilya due sto “increased traffic 
volumes. Some longtime residents indicate 
they have noticed significant increases in 
traffic noise over the years. One such 
resident was found to live in an area 
where the traffic noise level was substan- 
tially below the limit considered accept- 
ab bemsby, the (Calveornia so tates Noise 
Standards for outdoor noise levels (60dB 
Ldn). This ~lilnstratess that, 10) quiet 
places, unfavorable reactions to growth 
can be generated even when standards are 
met. Thus, future planning for the city 
will require careful evaluation of poten- 
tial noise problems to minimize conflicts 
and preserve ambient community noise 
levels that are in keeping with the town's 
country character. 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


The goals, policies and implementation 
programs contained in this element reflect 
the desire of the community to maintain 
the city's currently quiet noise environ- 
ment. A key feature of the implementation 
program is the Noise Assessment Guide. 
This is a planning tool that can be used 
early on in the project approval process 
to determine the possibility of noise 
conflicts and the need for detailed acous- 
tical studies. 


GOAL 1: ACHIEVE NOISE COMPATIBILITY 
BETWEEN NEW AND EXISTING DEVEL-— 
OPMENTS TO ENSURE CONTINUATION 
OF THE PREVAILING QUIET COUNTRY 
ATMOSPHERE THAT RESIDENTS 
ASSOCIATE WITH LIVING IN SONOMA. 


Policy 1: The following standards for 
maximum Ldn levels will apply 
to citywide development (see 
Glossary in Background Data 
section for definition of Ldn 
and Table CNE-8 for more infor- 
mation on Ldn standards): 


45 Ldn for interior environments in 
all residential units. 
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Special case 
Standards 


ACOUSEI Cal 


Analysis 
requirements 


60 Ldn 


65, Ldn 


70 Ldn 


Policy 2: 


Policy 3: 


Policy 4: 
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for exterior environments 
around all residential de- 
velopments and outdoor 
public facilities (parks, 
amphitheatres). 


for exterior environments 
around commercial and public 
buildings (libraries and 
churches). 


for exterior environments 
around industrial buildings. 


The City may impose more 
restrictive noise standards in 
neighborhoods that may be sen- 
Sitive to noise levels below 
the accepted State standards. 
(See Step 8 and Tables CNE-9 
and 10 in the Noise Guide to 
determine when this igs 
appropriate.) 


All proposed residential sub- 
divisions shall be evaluated to 
determine the need for an acou- 
stical study. The process out- 
lined in the Noise Assessment 
Guide shall be followed to flag 
projects which may not meet 
established standards. An 
acoustical study witt. be 
required when it is not obvious 
that a proposed project can 
mitigate potential noise 
impacts, 


An acoustical analysis shall 
contain the following: 


a. A summary of noise data 
collected, including identi- 
fication of noise sources 
and their Characteristics, a 
description of the method- 
Ology used to determine 
noise levels and quantifica- 
tion of existing and future 
noise levels on the site (in 
Ldn). 


Design 


Trucks and 
buses 


Policy 5: 


Policy 6: 
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b. Figures illustrating the 
topological relationship of 
noise sources and the pro- 
ject site. 


c. The impacts of existing and 
future noise levels on the 
project and the impacts of 
the project on noise levels 
in the surrounding “anred, 
based on the noise standards 
adopted asi part ‘of% thus 
element. 


d. Specifications for noise 
mitigation measures and an 
analysis of their effective- 
ness. in mitigating noise 
levels to accepted standards. 


The City will encourage all 
developments to minimize noise 
intrusivons through ‘project 
design. Such measures include: 


a. Locating usable outdoor 
areas (yards, patios, bal- 
conies) and noise-sensitive 
indoor areas (bedrooms, 
living rooms, windows) where 
noise levels will be lowest. 


b. Locating noise-compatible 
uses (open space, parking 
garages, other buildings) to 
shield noise-sensitive uses 
(residences, hospitals, con- 
valescent homes) from major 
noise sources. 


c. Using berms, walls, fences, 
setbacks and dense plantings 
to shield projects from 
noise sources. 


Buses and trucks parked any- 
where inthe Gity tor wonger 
than 5 minutes shall shut off 
their engines. This does not 
apply to buses or trucks during 
the time they are unloading or 
loading passengers or goods. 


Ordinance 


Complaints 


Noise Guide 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


Le 


Establish a noise ordinance which 
incorporates the noise standards set 
CLOrth tin thisy element, Include a 
requirement that buses and trucks 
parked anywhere in the city for more 
than 5 minutes must shut down their 
engines (except to load and unload 
passengers or goods). 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
Monitor noise complaint reports 
annually to determine if existing 
regulations are maintaining acceptable 
communitywide noise levels. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 


Incorporate the Noise Assessment Guide 
into the City's project review process. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
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BACKGROUND DATA FOR THE COMMUNITY NOISE ELEMENT 


This Section contains the following information on noise condi- 
tions and standards for the City of Sonoma: 


A. Definition of terms 

B. Description of existing and future noise environment in 
Sonoma 

C. Noise levels and representative sources in Sonoma 

D. Federal and State noise standards 

E. Noise Assessment Guide 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The following terms are used throughout the noise element to 
describe various noise levels and conditions: 


dBA: This is the most common unit of measurement of 
sound levels. dB stands for decibel; "A" indi- 
cates that the noise signal is electtonicala., 
processed to mimic the response of the human ear. 


A change in decibel level is roughly equivalent 
to a change in perceived loudness. A 3 dBA 
increase in sound level is barely noticeable to 
the human ear; however, a 10 dBA increase is 
generally perceived as a doubling of loudness. 


Leq: This is a type of average sound level, measured 
in dBAJe Slt lisvthe level ofra fictitious, steady 
state sound which would deliver the same acoustic 
energy during a given period of time as a time- 
varying, measured sound actually does deliver 
during the same period. 


Ldn: This represents the annual day/night sound level 
(im ,dBA).. It is the average sound level (Leq) 
over one year which results when 10 dBA are added 
to noise levels measured between 10 D. Meet One 
a.m. It is weighted to emphasize noise levels 
measured during the more sensitive nightime 
hours. 


BA Sndescorap to reicenisedia nh many federal, state 
and local standards and regulations. It’) -is” the 
Standard noise descriptor in this noise element. 


Ambient This is the composite from all noise sources 

Noise: within a given area. The level of ambient noise 
represents the normal or existing noise level at 
a given location. 


Intrusive Any noise which is perceptible over ambient noise 


Noise: levels. Noise may be considered intrusive even 
if its level is below accepted standards. 
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Inter- 
mittent 
Noise: 


Exterior 
and 
Interior 
Noise: 


Pure 
Tone: 


Impulsive 
Sound: 


Noise which is present only on occasion. If it is 
loud, these short duration sounds can interfere 
with human activities, such as sleep or conversa- 
tion. Examples are train whistles, trucks start- 
ing up, a fork lift at a warehouse and a power 
Saw at a construction site. 


Noise that occurs outside or inside a structure. 
Although state standards are oriented toward 
prevention of excessive interior noise levels, 
excessive exterior levels can create unsuitable 
interior environments. There is generally a 
reduction of 15 decibels between exterior and 
interior noise levels; thus, if exterior noise 
levels are 60 dBA, interior noise levels would be 
45 dBA (assuming standard construction practices 
are used). 


A component of a sound which may be associated 
with a musical pitch. Musical sounds clearly 
have pure tone components. Other examples of 
sources which may produce pure tones are trans- 
formers and rotating machinery. The perceived 
humming of such machinery is evidence of the 
presence of pure tones, 


Sounds whose noise levels are high only for brief 
periods of time. 


B. THE EXISTING NOISE ENVIRONMENT IN SONOMA 


Li Existing Conditions 


Generally speaking, noise has not been a serious problem 
in Sonoma. Table CNE-1 indicates that over 90% of the 
community lives in areas that are well below state 
Standards for outdoor noise levels (60 dBA Laon). Actual 
noise measurements in a representative residential 


neighborhood located away from arterials yielded a Ldn 
value of 48 dBA. 


Table CNE-1 


Community Noise Exposure - Existing Conditions 


City of Sonoma, 1984 


Below 55 DOU 60-65 65=7.0 

Ldn Range dBA dBA dBA dBA 
oe eAC CRO. SRRSRIA® T5 Finee> bas Bapeds iqea ee 
Population Exposed 75% 17% 7.5% 5% 


Source: 1984 Noise Exposure Inventory of Sonoma. Conducted by 


Sound Solutions - acoustical consultants f 
General Plan, or’ the 1985 
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Noise 


in Sonoma is primarily generated by the following 


activities: 


a. 


Motor Vehicle Traffic 


Motor vehicle traffic is the only major source of 
Ongoing noise in the city. Tables CNE-5 to 7 in the 
Assessment Guide indicate noise levels that would be 
experienced at various distances from roadway edges. 
These levels are based on actual measurements taken at 
various locations throughout the City. 


Sebastiani Winery 


During and prior to 1978, warehousing operations south 
of the binning and bottling facility “at the winery 
produced intermittent noise which annoyed neighboring 
residents. Since that time, a noise barrier wall has 
been erected and other measures taken (such as truck 
rerouting) to reduce the noise produced. 


Intrusive Noise 


Any noise which is perceptible over the normal ambient 
noise level may be considered intrusive and result in 
annoyance and complaints. The degree of intrusiveness 
depends upon the character of the noise in question, as 
well as its level relative to the ambient noise environ- 
ment. Generally, such incidents occur infrequently in 
sonoma. 


A recent example of this type of noise event occurred 
during the summer of 1984, when a concert was held in 
the Veterans Memorial Building. Nearby residents regis- 
tered complaints. Given the source-to-receiver distance 
in this "case, "it is*unlikely “that the sound alevecurs 
experienced by the residents were excessively high in an 
absolute sense. Apparently, however, the levels were 
sufficiently high relative “to the low ambient Leveuc 
experienced in the neighborhood that the sound was con- 
Sidered intrusive. Such incidents are not uncommon in 
urban areas. 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


The railroad line provides some freight service to the 
Sebastiani Winery and to light industrial facilities 
along Bighth street Bast. “Trains ony Tunscumingecne 
day. The number of operations per week is typically one 
OL two trips. 


The Overall noise” impact “on areace in tiem—een byeeis 
minimMai. =—[T[Ne trains “are “near or (withing scene mecury 
limits only when in the immediate’ vicinity of ‘the 
winery. The’ Ldn 55 dBA contour lies “about’ 110 feet 
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from the track. Most residences are located beyond 
this contour and are, therefore, not subjected to 
adverse noise levels. 


Intermittent noise impacts may be generated by the 
train whistles. A maximum level of 100 dBA at 100 
Leeigers atypical. While this is a clearly audible 
sound and would be considered intrusive, it only 
occurs for a very short period of time. Because of 
its short duration and the fact that it does not occur 
at night (when noise is more noticeable), it is not 
considered a noise problem in the city. 


e. Sonoma Skypark 


This small, general aviation airfield lies approxi- 
mately 1.5 miles southeast of the nearest Sonoma city 
limit. A recent noise study conducted by the airport 
Owner for the County Planning Department indicates 
that the Ldn=55 dBA contour lies approximately one 
mile from the city limit; higher Ldn contours lie 
further away. Thus the Skypark does not adversely 
impact the city's ambient noise environment. 


Although aircraft produce intermittent, intrusive 
noise, such noise from aircraft using the Skypark is 
negligible. The current traffic pattern lies to the 
south of the airstrip; thus the Majority of aircraft 
using the airport does not fly over the city. 


fae Helicopters 


Helicopters are occasionally operated within the city 
for medical emergencies at Sonoma Valley Hospital and 
near the police station for law enforcement purposes, 
Typically, a helicopter passing 500 feet overhead 
generates a maximum intermittent noise level of 90 
dBA. Helicopter operations are rare in Sonoma, typi- 
cally numbering under six per year. They have a 
negligible impact on the ambient noise environment of 
the. city. 


Figure CNE-1 indicates the location of noise sensitive 
facilities and areas within the city; it also locates the 
Six major noise sources discussed above. Noise sensitive 
areas include hospitals, convalescent homes, schools, 
libraries, parks, and residential neighborhoods. Because 
a certain level of quiet is desirable within these struc- 


tures, they are considered more sensitive than commercial 
areas or offices, 


Future Conditions 


Motor vehicle traffic is expected to remain t 


; : he primary 
Source of noise in the City of Sonoma. 


However, a compar- 
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ison of the future noise exposure inventory (Table CNE-2) 
with the current noise exposure inventory (Table CNE-1) 
Shows that the percentage of the population exposed to 
various noise levels is not expected to change although 
the distribution differs slightly.~ “Thus -most™soL the 
future community is not expected to be exposed to noise 
levels over 60 dBA, and a majority (79%) will be exposed 
to levels less than 55 dBA. This analysis is based on 
projected noise contours along roadways and estimated 
population growth and development in the city of Sonoma. 


Tables CNE-6 and 7 show roadway contours for future condi- 
tions. These contours were calculated with mathematical 
models developed from measurements of existing traffic 
noise. Cumulative projected traffic volumes served as 
model inputs. 


Broadway and Napa Road are treated separately from other 
roadways because traffic Speeds are expected to be some- 
what higher than average along these roads. Consequently, 
the contours tend to lie somewhat further from these 
arterials than from other roadways. 


Table CNE-2 


Community Noise Exposure - Future Conditions 
City of Sonoma, 2005 


Ldn Range dBA dBA dBA GBA 


Approximate percentage 

of the population with 

residences exposed to 79% 13% 7% 1% 
noise levels within the 

given range. 


NOISE LEVELS AND REPRESENTATIVE SOURCES IN SONOMA 


Table CNE-3 provides examples of various noise levels, their 


measurement in dBA (decibels) and representative sources 


the “cicy., This table will help the reader understand the 


intensity range of different noise generators in Sonoma. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE NOISE STANDARDS 


The State of California has taken an active role in procecr. 
ing citizens from adverse noise levels. The Noise Control 
Act, passed in 1973, expressed the State's concern about the 
health effects of excessive noise and declared it State 
policy to minimize adverse noise impacts. This policy 1s 
implemented, in part, by Government Code 65302 (g) which 
requires all local general plans to include a noise element 
prepared in conformance with State planning guidelines. 


In 1974 the State passed the Noise Insulation Standards 
(Administrative Code Title 25, Section 1092) which estab- 
lished specific standards for exterior and interior noise 
environments in multi-family residential structures. While 
these were originally intended to apply to attached dwel- 
lings, many local jurisdictions also apply them to detached 
single-family units. This noise element applies them to 
both dwelling types. 


Table CNE-4 lists the accepted State and Federal standards 


for exterior/interior noise levels. Desired levels for the 
city are based on these standards (see Noise Policy 1). 
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Figure CNE-1 
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Table CNE-3 


Representative Noise Levels in Sonoma 


NOISE LEVEL REPRESENTATIVE SOURCE 


LOUDNESS DESCRIPTION IN dBA IN THE CITY OF SONOMA 
THRESHOLD OF PAIN 130 
120 
110 AUTO HORN AT THREE FEET 
ROCK MUSIC 
VERY LOUD 100 TRAIN WHISTLE AT 100 FEET 
90 HELICOPTER PASSING 500 FEET OVERHEAD 
MODERATELY 
ae 80 LOUD MOTORCYCLE CRUISING AT 50 FEET 
SONOMA VALLEY SCHOOL BUS ACCELERATING AT 50 FEET 
5 DIESEL TRUCK IDLING AT 50 FEET 
CONVERSATIONAL VOICE LEVEL AT FOUR FEET 
60 
AUTOMOBILE IDLING AT 50 FEET 
QUIET 50 
TYPICAL AMBIENT Ly, IN QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRICKETS, BIRD CALLS IN PARK 
Lo 
TYPICAL LOWEST EVENING LEVEL IN QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD 
VERY QUIET 30 SOFT WHISPER AT TEN FEET 
JUST AUDIBLE UNDER 20 RUSTLING LEAVES AT TEN FEET 
NORMAL CONDITIONS 
10 
THRESHOLD OF AUDIBILITY 
FOR YOUNG EARS UNDER 0 


LABORATORY CONDITIONS 
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NOTSE LEVEL 
IN dBA 


70 


60 


50 


AS 


Table CNE-4 


STANDARD OR CRITERION 


MAXIMUM ANNUAL Log CONSISTENT WITH 
NEGLIGIBLE LOSS OF HEARING 


MAXIMUM Lg, ALLOWED OUTSIDE NEW 
RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURES WITHOUT 
CONSIDERATION OF NOISE MITIGATION 
MEASURES 


MAXIMUM INTERIOR INTERMITTENT NOISE 
LEVEL CONSISTENT WITH UNDISTURBED 
SLEEP 


MAXIMUM Ly, ALLOWED INSIDE NEW 


RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURES DUE TO EXTERNAL 
SOURCES 
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Federal and State Standards for Noise Levels 


SOURCE 


UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
NOISE INSULATION STANDARDS 


VARIOUS 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
NOISE INSULATION STANDARDS 


NOISE ASSESSMENT GUIDE 


The following pages provide a 10 step process to evaluate 
the potential noise impacts of a proposed project and 
determine whether additional acoustical analysis is needed. 
The intent is to assist City planners in making informed, 
objective decisions regarding the compatibility of proposed 
land uses with the existing noise environment. The goal is 
to ensure that the community's ambient noise level is not 
seriously degraded and that existing and future Sonoma 
residents can enjoy the relative quiet that currently 
prevails throughout the community. 


STEP 1 PROPOSAL RECEIVED 
Go to STEP 2 


STEP 2 TRAFFIC VOLUME 
Identify nearby roadway(s) that would affect or be 
affected by the project and determine their pro- 
jected traffic volumes (refer to Circulation 
Element). Go to STEP 3 


STEP 3 Ldn CONTOURS 
Determine the location of projected traffic noise 
Ldn contours (Tables CNE-6 and 7). 
(Note: To determine the location of existing noise 
contours use Tables CNE-5 and 7.) Go to STEP 4 


STEP 4 Ldn COMPATIBILITY 
Compare projected Ldn values with compatibility 
criteria in Table CNE-8. Is the proposal "Clearly 
Acceptable" or "Normally Acceptable"? 
Tf Yes, Go to rSTEP 7. If No, Gosto sat sre 


STEP 5 RESIDENTIAL USE 
Is a residential area impacted? 
Tf Yes,.Go to STEP 6. If Noy Gov to orer, 


STEP 6 MITIGATION - NOISE STUDY 
Require a noise study to demonstrate compliance with 
State noise insulation standards (Table CNE-4) and 
City noise standards (Table CNE-8). 
Go to STEP 8 


STEP 7 MITIGATION - PROJECT REDESIGN 
If proposal falls in the "Normally Acceptable” 
category, notify applicant that the project may 
create or be exposed to slightly adverse exterior 
noise levels. Encourge professional design which 
incorporates noise mitigation measures as outlined 
in CNE Policy 5 and ensures compliance with City 
noise standards (Table CNE-8). 
Go to STEP 8 


CNB = 5 


STEP 8 SPECIAL CONCERNS ; ; 
Are short duration noises involved (live music, truck 


loading, machine operations) which may significantly 
intrude on ambient levels in the surrounding neighbor- 
hood? Have there been substantial complaints about 
noise on or in the vicinity of the site? 

If yes, go to STEP 9, 

If no, go to STEP 10. 


STEP 9 MITIGATION - INTRUSIVE NOISE 
Require a noise study to demonstrate compliance with 
City criteria for intrusive and intermittent noise 
(Noise Policy 2 and Tables CNE-9 and 10). 
Go to STEP 10. 


STEP 10 FINDINGS 
Make findings that all applicable criteria will be 
met, or if special circumstances merit, consider 
variances from City standards. Variances from State 
Standards are not permitted. 


1. How to Use Noise Contour Tables CNE-5, 6 and 7 
ee Son OUr tabies CNE~5, 6 and 7 


These tables are to be used to determine relative noise 
levels at a given location. Table CNE-5 is for existing 
conditions for Napa Road and Broadway. Table CNE-6 is for 
future conditions on Napa Road and Broadway. Table CNE-7 
is for existing and future conditions on all roadways 
except Napa Road and Broadway. The data for these tables 
are based on actual sample measurements taken at various 
locations throughout the city. The accuracy is within +2 
eee is adequate for the intended purpose of these 
tables, 


The tables contain three points of information: traffic 
volumes (located across the top of each table; distance 
from the source (located along the sides of each table); 
and the level of sound experienced at a particular dis- 
ace eens by the heavy lines in the middle of each 
table). 


To determine the noise contours (i.e. the noise levels 
experienced) at a given location: 


a. Identify all adjacent roadways and find the ADT 
(average daily traffic) on the segment(s) in question 
by referring to the appropriate figures in the Circu- 
lation Element. (Note: the figures in the Circulation 
Element depict peak hour volumes. To compute ADT, 
Simply multiply the selected volume by 10.) 


b. Select the appropriate noise contour table (Tables 


CNE-5, 6 or 7) for the condition you wish to establish 
(1.e. existing or future, Napa Road or other roadways). 


CNE-16 


c. Select the ADT value on the table that is closest to 
the volume computed from the Circulation Element. 


d. Read the distances in the column below it to determine 
where the various noise contours would be located on a 
particular site. 


e. If the applicable ADT falls between the values indi- 
cated on the tables, interpolate distances. 


How to Use Table CNE-8 


This table establishes the acceptable noise level 
Standards for the city. Once the existing or potential 
noise level is determined for a particular location, that 
level can be compared to the levels in Table CNE-8 to 
determine whether it is acceptable according to City 
Standards. If it is not, mitigation to achieve an accept- 
able level should be required. 
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Table CNE-5 


Existing Noise Contours (1984) 
For Napa Road and Broadway 


ARTERIAL: NAPA ROAD BROADWAY 


OUTER EDGE OF 
TRAFFIC LANES: 0! 
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ARTERIAL: 


OUTER EDGE OF 
TRAFFIC. LANES: 


RECEIVER 


DISTANCE 


Table CNE-6 


Projected Noise Contours (2005) 
For Napa Road and Broadway 


NAPA ROAD NAPA ROAD BROADWAY 
WEST OF BROADWAY EAST QF BROADWAY 
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Table (CNE-7 


Existing (1984) and Projected (2005) Noise Contours 
For All Roadways Except Napa Road and Broadway 


AVERAGE DAILY 
TRAFFIC VOLUME: 25500 5000 10,000 20,000 


OUTER EDGE OF 
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Table CNE-8 


Noise Level Standards - City of Sonoma 


EXTERIOR Ldn (dBA) 
LAND USE CATEGORY Below 55 55-60 60-65 65-70 70-75 


Residential 


Single family dwellings, duplexes, apartments, ++ + fo) = aa 
condominiums, hotels and motels 


Outdoor Public Facilities 


Neighborhood parks and playgrounds (including ote + fo) = aa 
school playgrounds), outdoor amphitheaters, 

gold courses, riding stables, water recreation, 

cemetaries 


Public Buildings 


School buildings, libraries, churches, tt Tea a ° = 
hospitals, nursing homes, auditoriums, 
concert halls, sports arenas 


Commercial 


Office buildings, retail, business and ape ara + fe) = 
professional facilities 


Industrial 


Manufacturing, utilities and ++ ++ ++ + fe) 
agriculture facilities 


INTERPRETATIONS 


++ Clearly Acceptable. The activities associated with the specified use can be carried 
out with virtually no interference from noise. 

+ Normally Acceptable. Occasional slight interference with outdoor activites may occur. 
Conventional structures will insure that interior noise levels are compatible with 
indoor activities. 

o Conditionally Acceptable. The indicated noise levels will cause moderate interference 
with outdoor activities, and with indoor activities when windows are open. New 
construction or development should be undertaken only after a detailed analysis of 
the noise reduction requirements is made. Noise reduction features should be included 
in the project design which upgrade the environment to the ''Normally Acceptable'' 
category over a substantial fraction of the project. 

- Normally Unacceptable. Noise will create substantial interference with both outdoor 
and indoor activities. Noise intrusion on indoor activities can be mitigated with 
special noise insulating construction. New construction or development should be 
generally discouraged. If construction or development does proceed, noise mitigation 
measures should be required to upgrade the acoustic environment to approach the 
"Normally Acceptable'' category with respect to exterior noise, and to insure that 
interior noise levels comply with the State Noise Insulation Standards. 


-- Clearly Unacceptable. Unacceptable noise intrusion upon land use activities will occur. 


Adequate structural noise insulation is not practical under most circumstances. New 
construction or development should generally not be undertaken. 
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Standards and Adjustments for Intrusive and Intermittent 
Noise 


The standards outlined in Tables CNE-9 and 19 are appli- 
cable to proposed residential developments in areas 
where noise is an existing problem or the project could 
potentially create short duration noises that would 
Significantly intrude on ambient levels (see Steps 8 and 
9 in the Assessment Guide). Two types of noise are 
considered: i) intrusive norses (any mortise which is 
perceptible over ambient noise levels); and 2) inter- 
mittent noise (noise which is present only on occasion 
but could interfere with activi tiesusuch asesleepior 


conversation). 


In order to evaluate whether a project violates these 
standards, the services of an acoustical consultant must 
be retained. Steps 8 and 9 in the Assessment Guide will 
help the lay person determine whether this analysis is 
necessary. 


a. Table CNE-9 Standards for Intrusive Noise 


The Leq over a 15 minute period of time at any 
Selected time of day shall be the noise levet 
descriptor used to determine the impact of intrusive 
noise. The Leq of the noise source of concern shall 
be compared with a similar Leq of the ambient alone 
at a Similar time of day. Measurements should be 
taken at the location where potential impacts are 
expected to be significant. 


Once the Leq of the potentially intrusive source is 
determined, it shall be corrected as indicated in 
Table CNE-9Q, These corrections are intended to 
account for special noise source characteristics and 
the Prevailing attitude of Sonoma residents toward 
noise. 


If, after the corrections are made, the potentially 
intrusive noise source would cause exterior noise 
levels in the immediate or Surrounding neighborhood 
to exceed the ambient level by more than 5 dBA, 
mitigation measures shall be developed to reduce the 


Projected noise increase to less than 5 dBA above 
ambient levels. 


lee Table CNE-18 Standards for Intermittent Noise 
eee ee imitrent Nose 


The standards contained in Table CNE-19@ are the 
maximum allowable interior intermittent noise levels 
for various types of people-occupied buildings. The 
intent of these standards is to ensure acceptable 


interior noise environments in the home and the 
workplace. 
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Table CNE-9 


Standards and Adjustments for Intrusive Noise 
City of Sonoma 


Correction to be Added to 

the Measured or Predicted 
Type of Circumstance(s) Under Which the 15 Minute Leg of Potentially 
Correction Correction is Applicable Intrusive Noise Source 


Seasonal Summer (or year-round operation) 0 dBA 
Correction 


Winter Only (or windows always closed) - 5 dBA 


Correction for No prior experience with the intruding 
Previous Exposure noise + 5 dBA 
and Community 
Attitudes Community has had some previous exposure 
to intruding noise, but little effort is 
being made to control the noise. This 
Correction may also be applied if the 
community has not been exposed to noise 
previously, but the people are aware that 
serious efforts are being made to control 
the noise. 0 dBA 


Community has had considerable previous 

exposure to the intruding noise, and the 

noise maker's relations with the community 

are good. - 5 dBA 


The community is aware that the operation 

causing the noise is very necessary, and 

that it will not continue indefinitely. 

This correction can be applied to an 

operation of limited duration under 

emergency circumstances. -10 dBA 


Pure Tone or No pure tone or impulsive character O dBA 
Impulse 
Chracteristics Pure tones present + 5 dBA 


Impulsive sounds present + 5 dBA 
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Table CNE-10 


Standards for Intermittent Noise 
City of Sonoma 


MAXIMUM INTERIOR 


EYP LCALSAGULV iT AY a © INTERMITTENT 
LAND USE CATEGORY REMAIN UNDISTURBED NOISE LEVEL (dBA) 
Residential 
Single family dwellings, Daytime conversation at 5', normal voice 60 
duplexes, apartments, Nighttime conversation at 10', normal voice 55 
condominiums, hotels Sleep 50 
and motels 
Public Facilities 
Concert Hall Listening 25 
Legitimate Theater Listening 30 
School Auditorium Listening 5D 
Motion Picture Theater Listening AS 
Church Sanctuary Listening 4S 
School Classroom Speech communication at 20', raised voice 5S 
Library Speech communication at 3', normal voice 5D 
School Laboratory Speech communication at 6', normal voice 60 
Commercial 
Offices, Conference rooms Speech communication at 12', normal voice SN 
Staff Offices Speech communication at 6', normal voice 60 
Sales, Secretarial Telephone use 65 
Restaurants Conversation at 4', normal voice 65 
Markets, Retail Stores Conversation at 4', normal voice 65 
Industrial 
Laboratory Speech communication at 6', normal voice 60 
Machine Shop Speech communication at 3', raised voice 75 
Assembly, Construction Speech communication at 2', raised voice FAS 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND SAFETY 
ELEMENT 


PURPOSE OF ELEMENT 


The Public Health and Safety Element (PSE) 
is a required General Plan element combin- 
ing the formerly mandated Seismic Safety 
and Public Safety elements, which were 
merged by the California State Legislature 
as of 1985. Its purpose is to incorporate 
public health and safety considerations 
into the community's long-range planning. 


By law, the Public Health and Safety 
Element must identify and evaluate natural 
and man-made hazards present or potential- 
ly present in the community, and it must 
establish appropriate goals, policies and 
implementation measures necessary to 
reduce those hazards to acceptable levels. 
The identification and evaluation of 
hazards present in the City's Planning 
Area is summarized below and further dis- 
cussed in the background section of this 
element. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING SETTING AND FUTURE 
CONDITIONS 


The most significant hazards present with- 
in the Planning Area are those created by 
earthquakes, fires, hazardous materials 
and floods. In no case, however, is the 
hazard imminent or extreme. The risks 
posed by these hazards are summarized as 
follows: 


1. Earthquakes pose the most serious 
threat to the Planning Area, par- 
ticularly the city, as urban areas 
are more prone to damage than less 
developed areas. Although no 
known faults traverse the Planning 
Area, Sonoma County is traversed 
by seven active or potentially 
active faults, -ancluding sthe 
infamous San Andreas fault (see 
Figure PSE-1). 


PSE +1 


2. Fires, both urban and wildland, 
could pose a significant threat. 
The closely packed woodframe 
buildings around the Plaza, most 
of them without sprinklers, form 
the area of greatest concern. 


3. The level of hazardous materials 
use within the Planning Area is 
unknown but probably relatively 
low. The area most likely to 
suffer an accident involving haz- 
ardous materials is the industrial 
Strip along Eighth Street East; 
however, such an accident could 
occur almost anywhere, At 
present, the risk posed to the 
community by hazardous materials 
is considered minimal. 


4. Fidoding, |) 6ven sat Les worst, 
presents only localized threats to 
Property and little or no threat 
to life. Although some portions 
of urbanized areas lie within the 
100-year flood plains, the flood 
water height rarely exceeds one to 
two feet and flood Contr OL) 
improvements have eliminated many 
former problems (see Fig. PSE-2). 


The risks posed by these hazards in the 
future will increase with the population, 
Simply because more people will be exposed 
to them. The General Plan seeks to reduce 
risks to life and property through a 
Variety of techniques but emphasizes 
prevention as the least expensive and most 
effective method. For example, the 
General Plan land use pattern minimizes 
risk by assigning very low densities to 
flood plains and sensitive hillsides, 


The complete framework of risk reduction 
and hazard prevention is Spelled out in 
the goals, policies and implementation 
Programs to follow. Sonoma is a relative- 
ly safe community, even for a town located 
in earthquake country. The Plan seeks to 
assure it will remain so. 
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GOALS AND POLICIES 


The goals and policies of the Public 
Health and Safety Element focus on exist- 
ing hazards within the Planning Area and 
are intended to minimize risks to life and 
property through prevention, preparedness 
and education. It is recognized that it 
is neither physically nor financially 
feasible to completely eliminate all risk; 
therefore, a balance is sought wherein 
risks are reduced to acceptable levels 
without either unwarranted expense or 
undue infringement of personal freedom. 


GOAL 1: MINIMIZE RISKS TO LIFE AND 
PROPERTY POSED BY SEISMIC AND 
OTHER GEOLOGIC HAZARDS. 


Policy l: <The City shall “conctinucmeso 
require the submittal of soils 
and geology reports describing 
any potential geological or 
structural risk associated with 
development of a project site. 


Policy 2: The City ‘shall scontrnuemco 
require, as conditions of 
project approval, the incorpo- 
ration of measures which elimi- 
nate or reduce to acceptable 
levels identified risks 
associated with relevant 
geologic hazards. 


Policy 3: All proposed critical and high 
priority facilities (including 
hospitals, convalescent homes, 
schools and community buildings 
(see background section for 
definitions) must be construct- 
ed in accordance with the 
latest adopted seismic and 
building codes. 


Policy 4: The City shall require post- 
earthquake building replace- 
ment; reconstructvon sand 
rehabilitation to conform to 
the latest City codes and 
ordinances. 
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Fires and GOAL 2: MINIMIZE HAZARDS POSED BY FIRES 
hazardous AND HAZARDOUS MATERIALS AND 
Materials MAINTAIN A LEVEL OF PROTECTION 
WHICH SAFEGUARDS LIFE AND PRO- 

PERTY AT A REASONABLE COST 


Development Policy 5: The City Fire Department shall 

Criteria review and evaluate all devel- 
Opment proposals (both within 
city limits and ‘on Eighth 
Sone et Eactyl 10 farms fot 
adequacy of fire protection 
Using, rat a Minimum, the 
following criteria: 


a. acceptable response time; 

b. adequate emergency access, 
Water Facilities and=tire 
flow; 

CC. proper vegetation clearance; 

d. sufficient spacing between 
buildings; 

@€. appropriate construction 
materials; 

f. proper refuse removal; 

g- conformance with all appli- 
cable provisions of the 
City's Fire Flow and Hazar- 
dous Materials Ordinances. 


Disclosure Policy 6: The City shall require compli- 
ance with the City's Hazardous 
Materials Ordinance as a condi- 
tion of receiving a business 
license, 


Fire rating Policy 7: The City Fire Department shall 
Strive to achieve and maintain 
a fire insurance rating of four 
or less. 


Volunteer force Policy 8: The Fire Department shall 
continue to use volunteer fire- 
fighters as a major component 
oe Site emergency services 
delivery system. 


Floods GOAL 3: PROTECT THE COMMUNITY FROM 
RISKS TO LIFE AND PROPERTY 
POSED BY FLOODING 
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Local drainage 


New developments 


City/County 
Coordination 


Hydrology 
study 


Disaster 
preparedness 


Emergency Plan 


Review zoning 


Sprinkler 
District 


Policy 9: The City shall continue working 


to eliminate local flooding by 
upgrading and expanding the 
storm drain system. 


Policy 10: All new developments shall 


install underground storm 
drains and storm drain improve- 
ments as deemed necessary by 
the Director of Public Works. 


Policy 1l: The City shall continue working 


with the Sonoma County Water 
Agency in developing environ- 
mentally acceptable methods of 
reducing flooding within ethe 
Planning Area. 


Policy 12: The City shall require a hydro- 


logy study for any development 
proposed on a parcel within the 
1l00 year flood? plainw(seec 
Figure PSE-2). 


GOAL 4: ENSURE THAT ESSENTIAL EMERGENCY 


AND CITY SERVICES WILL FUNCTION 
EFFECTIVELY IN A DISASTER 


Policy 13: The City shall continuasto 


review, update and exercise the 
City Emergency Plan as 
necessary. 


Policy 14: The City shall continue to 


promote awareness of the Emer- 
gency Plan and its recommend- 
ations. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


Lee 


Review and revise applicable zoning 
and subdivision regulations to ensure 
that all future developments minimize 
needless cut and fill, tree removal, 
Site coverage and creation of 
impervious surfaces. 


Responsibility: City planning staff 
Develop and implement a Sprinkler 


District Program as proposed by the 
City's Community Development Agency. 
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Forum 


Public 
education 


Review 
ordinances 


Map PCBs 


Essentially, this programs would 
establish a district encompassing the 
historic buildings in the Plaza area. 
The owners of buildings within the 
district would be eligible for grants 
or low interest loans to help pay for 
installation of fire sprinklers. 


Responsibility: Community Development 
Agency 


Create a forum to evaluate and address 
the fire hazard posed by existing and 
potential industrial development along 
Eighth Street East. The following 
agencies should be represented: the 
City of Sonoma Fire Department, the 
Schell-Vista Fire Department, the 
Sonoma, County. Director +.of Fire 
Services, the Sonoma County Planning 
Department and the City of Sonoma 
Planning and Building Department. The 
group will develop recommended short 
and long-term fire protection measures 
for the area to be presented to the 
Sonoma City Council and the Sonoma 
County Board of Supervisors. 


Responsibility: City of Sonoma Fire 
Department initiates 


Continue to reduce fire hazards 
through education and prevention using 
the following methods: 


a. Fire Safety Week Program; 

b. Other public education programs; 

c. Ongoing building inspection 
program. 


Responsibility: City of Sonoma Fire 
Department 


Review and amend the City's Hazardous 
Materials Ordinance to include, by 
reference, State and Federal regu- 
lations governing inter-city transpor- 
tation of hazardous materials. 


Responsibility: City staff 
Identify and map all potential PCB 


sites within the city of Sonoma. Keep 
this information on file in the City 
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Contingency 
plans 


Survey 


Fire Department. This information is 
not intended for public distribution. 


Responsibility: City of Sonoma Fire 
Department in con- 
junction with PG&E 


Develop -contungency —plancueaon 
responding to spills, accidents, and 
fires involving hazardous materials. 


Responsibility: Fire Department staff 


Establish a program for surveying 
privately owned historic buildings in 
and around the Plaza area. Identify 
sites where improvements are needed 
and seek ways to assist private owners 
in rehabilitation of their buildings: 


Responsibility: City “Planning wand 
Building Department 
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Figure PSE-1 
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SONOMA PLANNING & BUILDING DEFT. 
BRENDA GILLARDE , CONSULTANT 
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Figure PSE-2 
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|_|] 100 YEAR FLOOD PLAIN 
Y LIMIT OF STUDY 


SOURCE: NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 
PROGRAM RATE MAP. 
CITY OF SONOMA - 1979 
UNINCORPORATED AREAS - 1982 
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NOTE: THE 100 YEAR FLOOD PLAIN 
ALONG SONOMA CREEK BETWEEN 

W. SPAIN ST. AND SMITH ST. 

1S CONTAINED WITHIN THE CHANNEL. 
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A. 


SEISMIC AND OTHER GEOLOGIC HAZARDS 


Pe 


Background 


The City of Sonoma Planning Area is located in southern 
Sonoma Valley where the valley begins t£0* fan, .open, 
forming a delta draining into San Pablo Bay. Sonoma 
is on the eastern edge of the valley. floor; = phext eo 
the hills separating Sonoma and Napa Counties. 
Topographically, the Planning Area is generally flat, 
with slopes in excess of 15% found Only Sinead eestialssE 
portion in the northeast (Shocken Hill and surrounding 
areas, delineated on the Open Space/Recreation Plan 
as. Hillsides--Fige .COB=—1)), 


Alluvial deposits consisting of sorted silt, sand 
and coarse gravel laid down during the Quaternary 
Period form the superficial geology of the Planning 
Area. The .alluvial . layer .is up. to, 7300 sstectamcmie. 
in places, with ground water generally shallower than 
Z0TEeCet. 


Seismic Hazards: Historical and Potential 


Since 1855, over 140 earthquakes have been felt in 


Sonoma County; however, only three caused serious, 
widespread damage. The south Sonoma Valley area 
suffered significant damage only in the earthquakes 
of 169) “and! 1906¢ In the 1891 earthquake, nearly 
every house in Sonoma Valley was damaged to some extent, 
and many chimneys fell. in 1906, Santa’ Rose and other 
west-—county Cities,” were, devastated, but thes crtyaeon 
Sonoma escaped serious damage. Although most of the 
chimneys in ‘the area collapsed; | masonry.) bualdi as. 


were either undamaged or ,only slightly damaged, Even 
the adobes escaped relatively unscathed. 


The lack. .ef .serious damage ..tow thes citys einestie space 
is not a reliable indicator of * the ebtecte "ot. fucure 


earthquakes. Currently tavatlable. datamandteate Bthat 
a potentially damaging earthquake should occur somewhere 
within »the, Santa Rosa, Sheet (an -anealtenconpassing 


all. of. Sonoma and Napa Counties: @s jwell) as portions 
of five other, counties)i7on any average: tolmonce, even, 
20M tos tO ecass- The last’ “major “earthquake, ins sehe 
area was the Santa Rosa earthquake of 1969. 


Potentially Hazardous Faults 


No known active or potentially active faults traverse 
the Planning Area; however, there are seven active 
or »potentially “actives ‘faults in) Senoma® County, ony, 
of which: ‘could affect the “City of “Senema. Activity 
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along the Carneros fault in Napa County could vaiso 


arirect Sonoma. The faults of most significance to 
the city are the Rogers Creek, Tolay and San Andreas 
faults (see Fig. PSE-1). Their recurrence intervals 


(the average length of time between earthquakes of 
a particular magnitude) are shown in the table below. 


TABLE PSE-1 


Earthquake Recurrence Intervals 


Maximum 
Recurrence Estimated Credible 
Fault Interval(l) Magnitude Range (2) Magnitude(1) 
Rodgers Creek 100 years SUA etme NS ee Pee 
Tolay 100 years Bs Opus Oo) Cae 
San Andreas 200 years eee ae Ona 
(1)  Geolo for Plannin in Sonoma County, Carliftornic 
Division of Mines and Geology, special Reppert “120, 
1980. 
(2) L. Mualchin, Associate Seismologist, California Division 
of Mines and Geology (from telephone conversation, March 3, 
LYBG) (Note: given the uncertainties involved in esti- 


mating earthquake magnitudes for particular recurrence 
intervals, a conservative approach dictates. the wee of 
maximum credible magnitude for earthquake planning. ) 


ae Hazards 


Seismic hazards are of two types: primary and 
secondary. Primary hazards result directly from the 
earthquake and include surface rupture, groundshaking, 


and tsunamis. Secondary hazards result from the 
conjunction of groundshaking with existing geologic 
ims tabiditaes and include earthquake induced 
liquefaction and landslides. The city is subject 


tOvonerther «surface rupture, nor tsunamis; the others, 
however, are potential hazards. 


Groundshaking is the most widespread effect of an 
earthquake and, in conjunction with structural failure, 
is the most destructive. Groundshaking is more intense 
ine po llovialplareasaesuch ac Sonoma, with intensity 
increasing proportionately to the thickness of the 
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alluvium. The alluvium underlying the Planning Area 
varies in thickness and is as much as 300 feet thick 
toward the south. 


Liquefaction, a process induced by groundshaking , 
occurs when loose, wet, granular soils become suspended 
in water, losing strength and temporarily entering 
ay li qurdmistate, Buildings placed on soils prone to 
liquefaction may lose foundation Support and experience 
structural failure during an earthquake. Liquefaction 
can also cause landslides. 


There is insufficient information to make a conclusive 
statement regarding liquefaction potential within 
the “Planning, Areas However, because the Planning 
Area rests on. unconsolidated salluviall deposits with 
a relatively high, water tablere at eis likely that there 
are some areas with liquefaction potential. Based 
on the distribution of clay-free granular deposits, 
the potential for liquefaction in areas such as Sonoma 
is considered low to moderate. Actualscsltqueracticn 
potential is best determined through the requirement 
of geology reports for individual project proposals. 


Landsliding is an erosional process involving the 
sudden downslope movement of a mass of rock or soil. 
Apart from seismic hazards, landslides pose the only 
geologic hazard of potential significance within the 
Planning Area; therefore, a discussion of general 
landslide potential is incorporated in the discussion 
of earthquake induced landslides. 


Landslides occur when the strength of slope forming 
materials is exceeded in some manner. Earthquakes 
can induce landslides “through “liquefaction ‘and by 
triggering failures in slopes already near the limit 
of stabrility. Landslides .can -alsos/occur more or Tess 
spontaneously as a result, of accumulated stress. In 
both cases, landslides are more likely to occur after 
heavy Yrains ,have. saturated) soils’ Jor) in” somisce= which 
are chronically wet. 


Most .cof the Planning Area liéeésmon flat, “stables valine, 
land. The northeastern, Sections iotisthe = Planning eares 
includes a small area of relatively unstable rock 
and soils ‘on’ slopes of -greater thanvyilss. This area, 
and the land immediately below, is largely undeveloped 
except for a ‘scattering, of houses fand the Mountain 
Cemetery. Because this area will remain largely 
undeveloped due to restrictive zoning, neither 
earthquake induced, nor any other type of landslides 
present a significant hazard. 
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Seismic: Effects on-Structures 


Because most earthquake caused deaths result from 
structural’ failures; —lt- 2s appropriate "to focus on 
potential seismic effects on structures. Groundshaking 
causes most structural failures. The response of 
a structure to an earthquake depends on the type, 
desiqmeand.= construction’ “Cl “the” structure,” sis well 
as its location in relation to the earthquake. 


AMOnGeethes most. vwulterable,  non-occupred “structures 
within the Planning Area are roads, power lines and 
water lines, as failure along any point can disrupt 
the entire system. Water tanks within the Planning 
Area pose little hazard due to their recent construction 
and distance from developed areas. 


The potential effects of seismic activity on occupied 
buildings are best considered by grouping buildings 
among four types: critical/emergency buildings, high 
Driereey buildings, “high ‘use buildings, and smaller 
residences. 


Critical/emergency buildings are those essential for 
responding to emergency situations. BULLdrngs. in 
this category include: 


af Fire Station 
Built in 1948, this building was thoroughly 


remodeled in 1982 and is in conformance 
with all applicable seismic safety standards. 


b- Police Department/Municipal Court/Council Chambers 


Completed ain 1981, this Structure sfully 
complies with current seismic safety 
standards. 


Cc. Sonoma Valley Hospital 


Tire 2.0L. ginal structure. was ~built “in ” the 
1950's, but has since been expanded and 
remodeled. in -L9al > etne “facility was .urcher 
expanded and the entire building strengthened 
to comply with current seismic safety 
standards. 


lig City-Hall 


pualeewan 9087 sthis Mistoric. wnreinrorced 
stone and’ mortar Structure is Considered 
unsafe in the event of a major earthquake. 
The City “1s planning “to reinforce the struc-— 
ture in compliance with State Historical 
Building Code standards in 1986. 
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Highs prionimcy buildings are those which should survive 
any Carthquake «duer to the. nature ‘of their occupancy, 
their importance iO social. coherence, or their 
desirability as emergency meeting places. Buildings 
in this category include: 


an Public Schools 


Prestwood and Sassarini Elementary Schools 
and Sonoma Valley High School are all located 
WEthIn city Manges. All were built since 
1952,: except» for (the main, buildang of Gene 
high...school. which hast sbeenssreintorced man 
compliance with. the. Field “Act, sande all sre 
considered earthquake safe. 


lay Convalescent Hospitals 


The convalescent hospitals and rest homes 
within the Planning Area are single story 


SERBUCEUGEeS Out recent CONSEFUGCELON and 
therefore have moderate to high earthquake 
resistance. 

oly. Theaters 


The Sebastiani Theater, located across from 
the Plaza, was: built anesthe 1930 soeeAbenouan 
somewhat overbuilt for its time, its safety 
in a major earthquake needs to be determined. 


a Community Center 


A former school, this onigqunaldy, unreintorcea 
brick and “ieoncrete structure now houses 
a.) Variety of = Community scaroupe. The. -'Gaety 
ie curnently,. renovating, .9 thes build noma 
bring it up to. State Historical eile 
Code Standards. 


e. Sonoma Valley County Library 


ConsEructed ibn =2L97 9 —71.8,.5 star Seemann cen is 
considered earthquake safe. 


fa Post Office and Veterans Memorial Building 


These two Single-story buildings, built 
Since 1952, are considered only minimally 
susceptible to earthquake damage. 


High use buildings are important due to the intensity 
of their use. Included in this category are commercial 
buildings, +targe apartment] buildings, “ands senurchnes. 
Sonoma’s (‘tallest sburldings “in) (this ¥gnoup,; most. or 
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them commercial buildings in the Plaza area, are no 
more) than -:chree "storiless tall. Because of their age, 
the historic buildings around» the Plaza are probably 
the most vulnerable to earthquake damage, especially 
those of Gadobe= construction. The other buildings 
in this group, because of their relatively small size 
and more recent construction, are not especially prone 
to earthquake damage. 


The single family homes, the duplexes, and the small 
apartments which form the last category are one and 
two story structures, usually of wood frame 
COnNStructions Such: relatively small buildings, 
especially those of more recent construction, are 
resistant to earthquakes. The primary dangers are 
from collapsing chimneys and from fires. The most 
vulnerable buildings in this category are the mobile 
homes. 


B. FIRES AND HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 


nA 


Background 


The Planning Area is potentially subject to both struc- 
tural and wildland fires as well as accidents (spills, 
leaks, Pires; Sto.) involving hazardous materials. 
A hazardous material is any inherently "injurious 
substance, tpcludaing pesticides, herbicides, FOxTC 
metals and chemicals, liquified natural gas, explosives, 
VOLlemre = 1Chemnicals 8 and ("nuclear fuels" (California 
General Plan Guidelines, 1982). 


Two fire districts operate within the Planning Area: 
fire protection within city limits is the responsibility 


OL the erry of Sonoma Fire Department; the 
Unincorporated portion” of the Planning Area is part 
Cp thier scnell-Vista’ Fire: District. The two belong 


to a county-wide mutual aid agreement. 


The City maintains a full time staff of six firemen 
aud a. volunteer force of twenty. The all-volunteer 
Schell-Vista force numbers thirty-five. On the Fire 
Insurance Rating Scale (a one to ten scale with one 
the most desirable rating, and ten the least desirable) 
Che "city qhias a wathing= of five. ang according to the 
schell-Vista Fire Chief, the. SGchell-Vista District 
a rating of seven for residential structures. 


Encompassing approximately 1.7 square miles, the City 
1s the most urbanized portion of the of the Planning 
Area. The much larger unincorporated portion, +has 
three distinct areas: a small section of steep hills, 
undeveloped except for scattered houses and the Mountain 
Cemetery, along the north and northeast edge of the 
Planning Area; a strip of industrial uSeSs,)° east of 
the wctty. Pationg Eighth Street Bast; lastly; ‘farms, 
scattered rural housing and open Space make up the 
remainder--and the bulk--of the Planning Area, 
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Structural Fires 


The risk of structural fires, while present throughout 
the «Planning Area, is “concentrated an “two! tlocations: 
Within (the city, “the Plaza area) poscsesthemigreatese 
hazard; within the unincorporated portion, the indus- 


trial strip along Eighth Street East poses the greatest 
hazard. 


a. 


Within the Ciey. 


In general, the ©risk Of “a. imajor ‘fire ,occurring 
withiny the 1Crty is low, to moederate: Sonoma has 
good fire hydrant coverage and generally good 
emergency access. Ironically, “due “toy the Strend 


toward narrow, privately maintained streets, 
it is the newer subdivisions which tend to pose 
accessie problems. Sonoma employs Fire Flow and 


Weed Abatement Ordinances and the Fire Department 
implements an ongoing building inspection program. 


The main fire protection problem is presented 
by the Plaza area. Generally of wood frame 
construction, the closely packed historic buildings 
around the Plaza lack sprinklers. The eCity chas 
responded by proposing the formation of a Sprinkler 
District program to be administered by the 
Community Development Agency. Owners of buildings 
in thes district), would tbe “eligible Seton Granes 
or low) interest loans tovhelp ansteliiisprinktercs 
in theiy, buaidings: 


Within the Unincorporated Area 


Lacking in water, the unincorporated area has 
few eiine hydrants. Emergency vehicle access 
is generally good, although some roads in the 
area are narrow and poorly maintained and access 
to the (hills “1s “quite Jamived-: Due to the size 
of the area and the all-volunteer nature of the 
Schell-Vista Fire Department, Eirst vehicle 
response time is usually from seven to fifteen 
minutes. 


The Main concentration “of “burldings in the 
area--and the main structural fire hazard--is 
the industrial strip along Eighth Street “East. 
The lack of waterm, ethe “industrial ’Pactivity cand 
the relatively high density all contribute to 
the hazard. Currently, “the Yievska? of =fireg ere 
mitigated by the usually wide building setbacks 
and ithe proximity “of Ja )£iner °sub-station, when 
is. -kocated son the north (end eof = Bighth Street 
East. 
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Wildtires 


Within’ the Planning Area, thes risk “of “wildfires 1s 
largely confined to the unincorporated portion. | Because 
there’ vareavonly-a~‘tew large parcels® of saqunculcurar 
and J Opens uland) within. cCuty aimitss and because a Weed 
Abatement Ordinance is employed, the likelihood of 
a wildtire starting within the “city is small: owever? 
the= "city could be “threatened= by a wildfires started 
OUTSIOe OL city limits. 


tie halisides “within “the: unincorporated “area have 
Ehem greatest Swikdtire Ypotential THC vegetation, 
limited access and steep Slopes make fire suppression 
Ghipsier gel! fe > This area is classed “moderate to high 
Chee vie Shire Hazard’ aSeverity Scale. The remainder 
of the unincorporated area, comprised mainly of farms 
and scattered houses, is mostly flat, lightly vegetated 
and often irrigated, and therefore is not prone to 
WLLGAELres. 


Hazardous Materials 


Wrenn, - thes sciity, Controlling spills, —léake, fires 
and other emergencies involving hazardous materials 
is the responsibility of the City of Sonoma Fire Depart- 
ment; within the unincorporated portion of the Planning 
Area, such incidents are the Fesponsibility “of the 
California Highway Patrol and the Sonoma County 
Shereers, (Office, In the case of a major incident 
requiring additional or Specialized help, a _ special 
LOECe” Vexists to ~ respond specifically to accidents 
involving hazardous materials. Maintained jointly 
by Sonoma County and incorporated cities of Sonoma 
County, the unit is based in Santa Rosa and would 
take jfrem twenty to thirty minutes to Eespond to an 
accident in the Planning Area. 


Regarding the possibility of an accident or fire involv- 
ing hazardous materials, three general areas of concern 
exiStaswLthin “the Planning Area: the City of Sonoma, 
Che “Industrial Strip along Eighth Street Bast, and 
farms. 


a. Within the City 


ihesrcity eis the area of greatest hazard simply 
because more people would be liable to exposure. 
Hughway “12 i6°/an sarea of Particular concern. 
However, because the Crty ras composed mainly 
GfW residential Mand! retaad commercial uses and 
because Highway 2. is a relatively minor 
transportation route, a major accident involving 
hazardous material is unlikely. 


Pop? 


Ce 


De Within the Unincorporated Area 


The... Fighth Street. East. .area,.. wath ~1ts mixed 
collection of industrial uses, may be the most 
likely to suffer an accident involving hazardous 


materials. The .danger,.. of . such. an ..occurrence 
would be compounded by the lack of water for 
fire suppression. However, the present types 
of activities in the area--mainly warehousing, 
wholesaling, and other Ia Keloke industrial 


uses--require and generate only low to moderate 
amounts of hazardous materials. 


Agricultural operations normally use hazardous 
materials, most notably pesticides and herbicides. 
However, Since the farms in the area are relatively 
small and often of low intensity, the likelihood 
of a major accident involving hazardous materials 
is quite small. 


FLOODING 
a Background 


The Planning Area has two separate flood control 


AULLSAdLCtions:. Within the city, flood. -cCOonevole ls 
the responsibility of the City.of Sonoma Public Works 
Department. Within the unincorporated area; flood 


control is the responsibility of the Sonoma County 
Water Agency. Although the Planning area is relatively 
flat and is crisscrossed with streams, flooding poses 
no threat to life, and ‘only localized@jtiteatca eo 
property (see Fig. PSE-2). 


Within the Ciey 


Flooding within the city largely stems from the (two 
major streams passing through city limits, Nathanson 
Creek and Fryer Creek. The two are roughly parallel, 
flowing from north to south, with Nathanson Creek 
on the east side of the city and Fryer Creek on the 
west. 


The ‘smaller “of “Ehe). twor iseePryer gereek: Lts» L00=year 
flood plain is both narrow and shallow. The “most 
extreme flooding of the creek produces only nuisance 
street flooding (impeding, but not stopping traffic). 
Many of the flooding problems formerly caused by Fryer 
Creek have been corrected through storm drain 
improvements made over the last five years. 


Nathanson Creek is larger and causes greater problems. 


Its 100-year flood plain is also fairly narrow within 
the city, but flooding of the creek can cause nuisance 
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street flooding, as well as threaten minor interior 
flooding in a few houses. As a long-range project, 
the County Water Agency has designated in its Master 
Plan wa bypass to relieve flooding of Nathanson Creek. 
Toe ite "Ceneral “Plan, the  Cicy requires development 
proposals on the proposed route to reserve lang. for 
the bypass. 


Efforts to control flooding within the city Bbocus 
on ongoing maintenance and improvements to the storm 
drain system and floodways, and on restrictions ~oOn 
flood plain development. 


Within the Unincerporarced Area 


Outside of city limits to the south, the flood. plains 
broaden and merge. Fryer and Nathanson Creeks are 
joined by Sonoma, Rodgers and Fowler Creeks. The 
area encompassed by the 100-year flood plains 1s largely 
im agricultural and low density rural uses. Although 
thes tlood plains are broad, they are also relatively 
Shaltow, usually no more than three feet deep. Flooding 
outside of city limits causes nuisance street flooding 
and can threaten some houses with minor interior 
PLOCOOLNC. 


Maintaining floodways and restricting flood plain 
development are the primary means of flood control 
fia che Aingncorporated area. The proposed Nathanson 
Creek bypass would help relieve flooding problems 
caused by Nathanson Creek. 
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CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT 


July 19, 1984 


August 16, 1984 
September 20, 1984 
October 8, 1984 
December 13, 1984 
January 17, L965 
January 31, 1985 


March. 4; 19:35 


Maren, 25, L9sS5 
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Aprid 29, 1985 
May 6, 1985 
May 29, 1985 
June 17, 1985 
July 9; 1985 


October 10, 1985 


October 24, 1985 


November 14, 1985 
November 21, 1985 
December 3, 1985 


December 16, 1985 


January 237 1986 
February 20, 1986 


February 24, 1986 


GENERAL PLAN MEETINGS 


STUDY SESSIONS 

Introduction to General Plan 
Update Process 

Issues Identification 

Residential/Housing Development 

Commercial/Industrial Development 

Growth and Annexation 

Circulation 


Conservation and Open Space 


Preliminary Discussion of Land Use 
Alternatives (Joint P.C./C.C. Session) 


Tourism 

JOINT P.C./C.C. SESSIONS 

Discussion of Land Use Alternatives 

Discussion of Land Use Alternatives 

Discussion of Land Use Alternatives 

Discussion of Land Use Alternatives 

Discussion of Four Corners 

Discussion of Four Corners 

Review of Cultural Resources, Tourism, 
and Conservation and Open Space 


Elements 


Review of Noise, and Public Health 
and Safety Elements 


Review of Community Development Element 
Review of Community Development Element 
Review of Housing Element 

Review of Circulation Element 

FINAL HEARINGS 

Review of Draft EIR and General Plan 
Adoption of Plan by P.C- 


Adoption of Plan by C.C. 
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A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tie 


Authority and Intent 


Adoption and implementation of a general plan normally results in 
a variety of environmental effects and usually requires the preparation 
of an Environmental Impact Report (EIR). Because most of the required 
content of an EIR is encompassed in a general plan, California 
environmental law allows EIR's and general plans to be combined 
as parts of a single document. In preparing its general plan revision, 
Sonoma has chosen to exercise that option. 


This EIR describes the potential environmental impacts, along with 
appropriate mitigation measures, of the City of Sonoma 1985 General 
Plan. Prepared in accordance with Chapter 11 of the 1982 California 
General Plan Guidelines and Article 9, section 15166 of the 1984 
California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) Guidelines, this EIR 
serves to reference and supplement the General Plan in terms of 
CEQA required content. The EIR section, in conjunction with the 
Plan as a whole, is intended to fully disclose the probable environmental 
effects of the Plan and act as an aid to decision making for the citizens 
of Sonoma, and City of Sonoma Planning Commission and the City 
Council. 


Scope and Level of Detail 


The EIR focuses on impacts resulting from growth within the city's 
Primary Sphere of Influence. Although the Plan addresses a much 
larger area, it must be stressed that the City's potential jurisdiction 
extends only to the Primary Sphere of Influence. The ultimate 
jurisdiction over lands outside the city's Primary Sphere but within 
its Area of Concern rests with Sonoma County. Impact analysis 
addresses the increment of growth and development added to the 
city by huildout of the Plan over a 20-year period. This buildout 
scenario assumes the maximum level of growth and development 
possible under the Plan for the area within the Primary Sphere. Growth 
under this scenario would add approximately 9,881 new residents, 
4,639 new housing units and 700 new jobs to the area encompassed 
by the Primary Sphere of Influence. 


This scenario is conservatively high and is unlikely to occur. It 
describes the amount of growth that could be accommodated if all 
vacant and under-utilized parcels within the Primary Sphere of 
Influence were to be developed at maximum allowed densities within 
20 years. Actual growth will be substantially less, given the prevailing 
constraints to growth in the city and the valley. The City's Growth 
Management Ordinance will be a strong moderating influence. If 
it remains in force over the next 20 years, the population increase 
would be 57% less than as indicated by the buildout scenario and 
the impacts of the Plan would be correspondingly reduced. The buildout 
scenario is used for impact analysis because it is conservatively high, 
marking the upper limit of growth possible under the Plan. 
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3. 


Because the Plan serves as a broad framework for growth and 
development over a 20-year period, the discussion of impacts is 
necessarily somewhat general and qualitative; wherever possible, 
however, impacts are quantified. 


Organization 


The organization of the EIR generally follows EIR and General Plan 
Guidelines. A description of the project characteristics and the 
environmental setting is provided first, followed by an impact summary 
including an analysis of the long-term benefits and short-term costs 
of the Plan and an analysis of alternatives to the Plan. Next, is a 
complete inventory of impacts and mitigation measures. Lastly, 
background information on air quality is provided. Whenever possible, 
relevant portions of the Plan are referenced rather than duplicated, 
as allowed under Article 11, Section 15166 of the CEQA Guidelines. 


The EIR has been amended in response to comments received during 
the review period. A list of persons, agencies and organizations 
commenting on the EIR is provided at the end of the document. 
Comments and responses to comments are detailed in the final EIR, 
available under separate cover. 
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B. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
1 Definition 


For purposes of this EIR, the project consists of the City of Sonoma's 
1985 General Plan update including all of its elements, text, figures, 
maps and appendices, whether physically part of the Plan or 
incorporated by reference. Impact evaluation assumes the maximum 
level of growth and development, within the city's Primary Sphere 
of Influence, possible under the Plan, given its full implementation 
over a 20-year period. As noted previously, this scenario is 
conservatively high and actual growth will be considerably less. 


2s Location and Boundaries 


Belonging to the North Bay region of the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the City of Sonoma is located in southern Sonoma County. The city 
lies on the eastern edge of the South Sonoma Valley floor. The project 
location is shown at regional scale on Page 3. The actual project 
boundaries are represented by the Primary Sphere of Influence (see 
Fig. CDE=1). 


3. Project Objectives 
The objectives of the Plan are stated in the goals, policies and 
implementation of each element. The 1985 General Plan contains 
eight elements. The complete text of goals, policies and 
implementation programs is located as follows: 


Table EIR-1 


Objectives of the Plan 


Element Pages 
Community Development Element (CDE) E€DEs3- 15 
Circulation Element (CE) CE 8-11 
Housing Element (HE) HE 4-9 
Tourism Element (TE) TEW2=s 
Historical and Archaeological Resources Element (HAE) HAE 2-4 
Conservation and Open Space Element (COE) COE 2-8 
Community Noise Element (NE) CNE 2-5 
Public Health and Safety Element (PSE) PSE 3-7 


a 
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C. ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING AND EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The environmental setting and existing conditions of the project area are 
described throughout the Plan. The table below lists the setting, conditions 
and regional context by topic and references the location of the description 


within the Plan. 


Table EIR-2 


Project Area Setting and Existing Conditions 


Topic 
Regional Setting 


Local History 


Demographics 


Economic Conditions 
Land Use 
Public Facilities and Services 


Housing 


Transportation 


Air, Soils, Mineral and Water Resources 


Fish, Wildlife and Vegetation 


Historical and Archaeological Resources 


Scenic Resources 


Tourism 
Energy 
Noise 


Geologic, Flood and Fire Hazards 


ee ee eee 


Location 
pp. CDE 18, 19 


Background Data for the Historical 
and Archaeological Resources Element 


pp. CDE 30-34 
pp. HE 12-18 


pp. CDE 31-34 
pp. CDE 19-21; 34-37 
pp. CDE 21-30 


Background Data for the Housing 
Element 


Background Data for the Circulation 
Element 


EIR, Section G 
pp. COE 13-14 


pp. COE 1-2; pp. COE 13-14 


Background Data for the Historical 
and Archaeological Resources Element 


pg. COE 1 
Background Data for the Historical 
and Archaeological Resources Element 


Background Data for the Tourism Element 
pg. HE 46 
Background Data for the Noise Element 


Background Data for the Public Health 
and Safety Element 


D. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PLANS AND POLICIES 


The City of Sonoma lies within several area-wide and regional planning 
jurisdictions. In seeking to coordinate its General Plan with regional policies, 
the three jurisdictions of primary importance to the City are the County 
of Sonoma, The Association of Bay Area Governments and the Bay Area 
Air Quality Management District. Each of these bodies has plans and policies 
pertaining to the city. In addition, the City itself employs a Growth 
Management Ordinance bearing a significant relationship to the Plan. 


le 


The County of Sonoma 


Sonoma County has three plans affecting the city: the County General 
Plan, the South Sonoma Valley Specific Plan and the Sonoma County 
Commercial/Industrial Study. Because the County is in the process 
of updating its General Plan and preparing a new specific plan for 
the Sonoma Valley area, conformance with the current plans has 
been rendered moot. Instead, the City and County have attempted 
to coordinate the two General Plan updates. Coordination between 
the two planning efforts has taken several forms: 


a. the sharing of land use and economic data; 


b. joint participation in a traffic analysis of South Sonoma 
Valley (see Background Data to the Circulation Element); 


Cc. an effort by the City to reconcile its Planning Area land 
use designations with current County zoning; 


d. the use by the City of the County's housing allocations; 
e. continuing consultations between City and County Planners. 


The coordination between the two planning processes should result 
in closely related, complementary plans. It should also be noted that 
by concentrating development within an already urbanized area and 
preserving productive agricultural lands, the City's General Plan 
conforms to the basic land use strategies of the current County General 
Plan — strategies which the County will likely retain. 


The Association of Bav Area Governments (ABAG) 


The regional planning body for the Bay Area, ABAG has adopted an 
updated regional plan (Regional Plan 1980) intended to articulate 
regional development policies and provide a context for local planning 
efforts. ABAG also has the responsibility of developing housing needs 
allocations for the cities and counties within its jurisdiction. 


a. The Regional Plan 
As revised in 1980, the Bay Area Regional Plan is a policy 


plan; it has no map. The basic strategies advocated by 
the Plan may be summarized as follows: 
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1) urban growth should occur within and around 
existing communities; 


2) communities should work to provide a balance 
of housing, job and shopping opportunities; 


3) urban growth should be directed towards 
developing communities capable of attracting 
and supporting a range of services and facilities 
to provide focal points for larger areas; 


4) land use and public facilities planning should 
be coordinated to effectively guide urban 
development toward desired ends. 


Sonoma's General Plan clearly embodies the regional 
Strategies set forth by ABAG. As in strategy (1) the Plan 
concentrates growth within and adjacent to the existing 
city limits. The Plan seeks to provide a balance of housing, 
jobs and shopping as called for in strategy (2), commensurate 
with the town's existing character. Sonoma is and would 
continue to be the urban focal point of South Sonoma 
Valley as called for by strategy (3). Lastly, the Plan 
explicitly coordinates land use, development and service 
provision as in strategy (4). 


b. Housing Allocations 


As noted earlier, the City has chosen to use the housing 
allocations developed by Sonoma County, rather than 
the ABAG allocations (both are shown on pg. HE-33). 
After comparing the two allocations, the City determined 
that those developed by the County more accurately 
reflected local conditions. In choosing to use the County 
allocations, the City is in conflict with regional housing 
policy. 


The Bay Area Air Quality Management District (BAAQMD) 


As the regional body responsible for enforcing state and federal air 
quality regulations, BAAQMD, in conjunction with the Metropolitan 
Transportation Commission, has adopted a regional air quality plan 
to achieve attainment with federal air quality standards. Because 
the Plan is based on ABAG projections, conformity to the Air Quality 
Plan is assessed on the basis of conformity to the projections: if 
a city's general plan would produce population or employment increases 
significantly above those projected by ABAG, the general plan would 
be considered non-conforming. 


Buildout of Sonoma's General Plan would permit a substantially higher 
population in Sonoma than as predicted by ABAG's Projections '85: 
18,482 under the Plan, versus 13,900 projected by ABAG for the year 
2005; however, buildout is not expected to occur within twenty years. 
If the City's present Growth Management Ordinance were to remain 


Sy day 


in place, Sonoma's 2005 population would only be approximately 12,500. 
Also, projected emissions, even under buildout, are not expected 
to exceed state or federal standards. For these reasons, Sonoma's 
General Plan conforms to the Bay Area Air Quality Plan. 


4, The Growth Manaaement Ordinance 


Since 1980, residential development within city limits has been 
restricted to a maximum of 100 planning approvals per year, with 
actual development averaging 88 units per year over the last five 
years. This limit is set by the City's Growth Management Ordinance, 
developed and adopted in response to a growth study (1) conducted for the 
City. That study found a 100 unit average to be optimum in terms 
of fiscal impacts and infrastructure costs. Although an interim 
ordinance subject to annual renewal, the GMO is based upon long-range 
considerations and represents long-range policy. In terms of the 
1985 General Plan its importance is evident. If retained over the 
lifetime of the Plan, the GMO would greatly reduce impacts of the 
Plan from the levels described herein (For a more detailed description 
of the GMO, see page HE-37.) 


(1) Growth Study for the City of Sonoma, Walt Smith and Associates, 1980. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPACTS 


The impacts of implementing Sonoma's 1985 General Plan are summarized 
below in terms of the following CEQA mandated topics: potentially 
significant impacts, unavoidable and irreversible impacts, impacts found 
to be insignificant, the short-term benefits and long-term costs of the 
Plan, and alternatives to the Plan. This summary is followed by a complete 
inventory of the Plan's impacts. 


1. Potentially Significant Impacts 


The following impacts — including impacts directly resulting from 
the Plan, cumulative impacts and growth-inducing impacts — although 
potentially significant, can all be either completely eliminated or 
mitigated to acceptable levels. 


ae 


The Plan expands the amount of land available for urban 
development and would result in a small shift in the existing 
proportions of land uses. 


The Plan would permit up to 9,881 new residents. 


Buildout of the Plan could result in a maximum of 
approximately 4,640 new housing units. 


By the year 2005, up to 40,000 two-way peak hour 
automobile trips could be generated by existing and 
cumulative development; approximately 26% of these 
trips would result from growth within the city (under 
the Growth Management Ordinance). 


Buildout of the Plan, in addition to cumulative development 
in Sonoma Valley, would generate increased demands 
on public services, facilities and infrastructure. 


The water quality of local creeks could be degraded under 
buildout. 


In conjunction with cumulative development, buildout 
of the Plan could result in dry-period sewage outfalls 
into Schell Slough that would violate State water quality 
standards. 


Impairment of creek water quality or physical changes 
to riparian habitats caused by buildout could result in 
the loss of fresh water plants and animals. 


Development along Sonoma Creek could degrade gravel 
deposits associated with the creek or preclude their 
development. 


The loss of vacant land or the development of sensitive 
habitats caused by buildout of the Plan could result in 
the loss of plants and animals. 
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k. Buildout of the Plan could result in the loss of historically 
or archaeologically significant sites and structures. 


l. Scenic resources could be lost or degraded under buildout. 


m. Future residents of Sonoma allowed by buildout of the 
Plan would be exposed to a variety of natural and man-made 
hazards. 


n. Buildout of the Plan could result in unacceptable noise 
levels. 


In most cases, these impacts are either eliminated or mitigated to 
acceptable levels by policies and programs already contained within 
the Plan. Occasionally, mitigation measures identified in the EIR 
are not included in the Plan. These involve actions that other 
responsible agencies could reasonably be expected to take, but that 
are beyond the scope of the City's authority. In addition, the City 
currently employs a Growth Management Ordinance limiting residential 
development approvals to no more than 100 dwelling units per year. 
In conjunction with General Plan policies to ensure that development 
complements Sonoma's small-town atmosphere and respects the 
capacity of public services and facilities, the Growth Management 
Ordinance, if retained, will further lessen the impacts of the Plan. 


Significant Impacts Impossible to Avoid or Reverse 


These are impacts that could result directly from implementation 
of the Plan and in conjunction with cumulative area-wide growth 
that can neither be avoided, reduced to insignificance, nor reversed, 
regardless of mitigation measures. Nevertheless, the Plan does contain 
policies and programs to minimize the effects of these impacts as 
much as practicable without sacrificing its objectives. 


a. Up to 950 currently vacant or underutilized acres, including 
about 40 acres of Class | and Class II soils, could be 
developed at urban densities. 


b. Buildout of the Plan would further urbanize South Sonoma 
Valley and would permanently change the existing character 
of the city. 


C. The expansion of services and facilities required by buildout 
of the Plan and by cumulative development throughout 
Sonoma Valley would be effectively irreversible. 


d. Buildout would result in the consumption of an unknown 
amount of energy for the construction and maintenance 
of urban uses. Increased traffic would also consume energy. 


e. Growth in the city's population, housing stock, economy 
and infrastructure, and the commitment of resources 
necessary to achieve that growth would be, for all intents, 
irreversible. 
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Impacts Found not to be Significant 


This section identifies impacts of the Plan that, either because of 
their lack of significance or their beneficial nature, would not require 
mitigation. In cases where the impact, while insignificant, is adverse, 
the Plan contains mitigation measures. 


a. Air Quality 


Buildout of the Plan, even in conjunction with area-wide 
development, is unlikely to have any significant adverse 
impact on air quality. Because of increasingly restrictive 
automotive emission standards, air quality in Sonoma 
Valley could even improve. 


b. Land Use 


The pattern of land use proposed by the General Plan 
is almost wholly beneficial: urban development is focused 
in a compact area, within and adjacent to an already urban 
center; a variety of housing types are allowed while 
preserving existing neighborhoods; agricultural, scenic 
and environmentally sensitive lands are preserved. 


Short-term Benefits Versus Lona-term Costs 


The basic purpose of the General Plan is to ensure that short-term 
decisions are made within a long-term perspective by articulating 
goals regarding the city's future development. The benefits of the 
Plan, both short-term and long-term, are numerous and self-evident. 
By way of summarizing them, they include: provision for future growth 
in a level and manner in keeping with the wishes of the city's residents 
actively involved in formulating the Plan; preservation of agricultural, 
scenic and environmentally sensitive land; provision of housing and 
job opportunities for future residents; and the linkage of growth to 
service and facility availability. The long-range costs of implementing 
the Plan are the commitment of resources necessary to sustain the 
development and the increasing urbanization of Sonoma Valley. 


Alternatives to the Plan 


In this section, three alternatives to the 1985 General Plan are 
discussed: a low growth alternative and a high growth alternative 
developed in the early stages of the General Plan update process, 
and the "no project" alternative mandated by CEQA. The planning 
alternatives are discussed separately from the "no project" alternative. 
All three have been previously considered by the citizens, Planning 
Commission and City Council of Sonoma, and were rejected in favor 


of the alternative used in developing the General Plan as it is now 
written. 


a. Land Use Alternatives 


In the second phase of the General Plan update process, 
three land use alternatives were developed and presented 
for discussion in a series of joint City Council/Planning 
Commission public hearings. In essence, the alternatives 
represented varying levels of urban expansion. 
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-Alternative A was a low growth alternative. It would 
allow the least growth--and fewest impacts—of all the 
alternatives, including the "no project" alternative. 


-Alternative B was a moderate growth alternative, the 
mid-point of expansion between the other two. This 
alternative was ultimately selected and refined into 
the 1985 General Plan. 


-Alternative C was a high growth alternative. It designated 
an urban expansion area (Primary Sphere of Influence) 
approximately twice as large as that of Alternative B. 


Of the land use alternatives considered during the update 
process, Alternative A would undoubtedly have the fewest 
environmental impacts, simply because it allowed the 
least amount of growth. Alternative A was ultimately 
rejected by the City because it was believed to allow 
too little opportunity for future development. Conversely, 
Alternative C was rejected as allowing too much 
development. The City chose Alternative B as best 
representing its goals for the future of Sonoma. 


The "No Proiect" Alternative 


The "no project" alternative is defined in this EIR as the 
continuation of the goals, policies and programs of Sonoma's 
1974 General Plan. Implementation of this alternative 
would result in the following broad impacts (1): 


1) A maximum population within the Planning Area 
of 27,248 residents, much higher than the maximum 
Planning Area population of 20,067 possible under 
the 1985 General Plan. (2) 


2) A total Planning Area housing stock of 10,805 units, 
higher than the 9,527 total allowed under the 1985 
General Plan. 


3) A commensurate level of impacts on transportation, 
public services and facilities, air quality, agriculture, 
etc. 


In general, the 1974 Plan would allow a greater amount 
of development and, therefore, a higher level of impacts 
than the 1985 General Plan. The 1985 General Plan is 
also superior in that urban development is concentrated 
within a limited area, as opposed to the 1974 General 
Plan, which allowed a significant amount of sprawling, 
low density development. 


General Plan, City of Sonoma, 1974. 


Nenetal t tart, 


(2) Although the Planning Area boundaries used in the 1974 and 1985 General 
Plans are not identical, they bear close correspondence. 
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INVENTORY OF IMPACTS AND MITIGATION MEASURES 


1. 


Dis 


Assumptions 


As stated in the Project Description, the following impact analysis 
is based on a particular model or scenario of growth under the Plan: 
the buildout scenario. The impact inventory describes the effects 
of growth added to existing development by buildout within the Primary 
Sphere of Influence (see Fig. CDE- 1). The buildout scenario 
was chosen because it is the most conservatively extreme; i.e., it 
describes the maximum amount of growth that could occur under 
the Plan. 


Three elernents compose the buildout scenario: 


a. Full implementation of the General Plan over a 20-year 
timeframe; 


b. Development of every vacant and under-utilized parcel 
within the Primary Sphere of Influence to the maximum 
allowed density (buildout); 


Ce Coramensurate expansion of population, jobs, services, 
facilities, etc. 


Although analytically useful, the buildout scenario is misleading because 
it is unlikely to occur within the 20-year timeframe of the General 
Plan. The impacts derived from the buildout scenario will, therefore, 
probably not occur to the degree specified in the impact inventory. 
In order to illustrate the difference in impacts between the buildout 
scenario and more likely levels of growth, impacts resulting from 
two additional scenarios are included for comparison of selected 
impact topics (impacts on public facilities). 


The two other scenarios used are the County Projection Scenario 
and the Growth Management Scenario: 


a. The County Projection Scenario assumes growth in the 
city will follow the population projections developed by 
the Sonoma County Planning Department, resulting in 
an additional 5,646 residents by the year 2005. 


b. The Growth Management scenario assumes the maximum 
amount of development possible were the City's Growth 
Management Ordinance continued over the next 20 years; 
2,000 additional housing units and 4,260 new residents 
(assuming an average household size of 2.13). 


Organization 
For clarity and brevity, impacts and mitigation measures are listed 
in table format. Impacts, along with corresponding mitigation 


measures, are grouped under broad categories generally corresponding 
to the topics previously listed in Table EIR-2. 
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3. 


Using the Inventory 


The inventory summarizes the significant effects of the Plan and 
relates them to appropriate mitigation measures. It is composed 
of three columns. In the first (left-most) column, the impact is briefly 
described. Impacts are organized according to the previously noted 
topics. 


The middle column identifies the type and effect of each impact. 
A two-letter code is used. The first letter denotes the type of impact: 


D = Direct — Impacts caused primarily and directly 
by implementation of the General 
Plan. 

C = Cumulative — Impacts caused by _ the General 


Plan which are insignificant in 
themselves, but in conjunction 
with area-wide development become 
significant over time. 


G = Growth Inducing — Impacts promoting or inducing 
growth, regardless of mitigation 
measures. 

| = Irreversible — Impacts impossible to prevent 
or reverse, regardless of mitigation 
measures. 


The second letter denotes the general effect of the impact: 


A = Adverse — Impacts having a negative effect 
on environmental quality. 

B = Beneficial — Impacts having a_ positive effect 
on environmental quality. 

U = Unknown — Impacts whose effect on 


environmental quality cannot be 
predicted with confidence. 


The third column lists appropriate mitigation measures for each impact 
or describes why mitigation is unnecessary. 


In general, the Plan anticipates impacts and incorporates appropriate 
mitigation measures in the form of policies and implementation 
programs. Additional mitigation measures identified in the EIR are 
generally unsuited for placement in a General Plan. When either 
an impact or a mitigation measure entered in the inventory is discussed 
in the Plan, its location within the Plan is noted in parentheses using 
the initials of the appropriate element and the page number of the 
relevant discussion. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


IMPACT ene MITIGATION 


A. LAND USE (See pp. CDE 15, 19-21, 34-37) 


1. The pattern of land use proposed by the General Plan incorporates 


Ts The Plan designates approximately 1,363 acres of currently vacant 
the following features: 


or underutilized land for urban development or for preservation 
as agricultural or open hillside land. Buildout of this land would 
require an increased level of services and facilities and could 
encroach on agricultural land. Assuming buildout of the Plan, the 
existing pattern of land use would change somewhat (see Table 3, 
below). The land use pattern proposed by the Plan is graphically 
depicted in CDE fig. 1. 


(a) The Plan recognizes both the existing pattern of land 
use and anticipated needs; 


(b) Urban development is concentrated in a compact area, 
minimizing the costs of extending services and infra- 
structure (CDE Policies 6-7); 


Sensitive hillsides and agricultural land within and 
around the city are kept at very low densities and 


Land Use, Existing and Proposed (1) the Plan contains policies to maintain agriculture 
within and around the city (CDE Policies 5-8, COE 


Policies 1-2). 


Table EIR-3 


Use % Existing (2) 
Residential 
Commercial 
Parks 
Public 


Resource (4) 


(1) Vacant Land Inventory, City of Sonoma, 1985. 

(2) Within existing city limits. 

(3) Within Primary Sphere of Influence. 

(4) Includes wine production, agriculture and hillside preservation lands. 
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B. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


POPULATION (See pp. CDE 30-34; pp. HE 12-18) 


1. 


Assuming buildout of the Plan and a future average household size 
of 2.13, up to 9,881 new residents could be added to the existing 
population of the Primary Sphere, estimated to be 8,601 (see buildout 
chart: CDE Table 3). Available data indicate that the existing 
age/sex distribution would remain roughly constant and that 
minorities would make up a slightly larger share of the population 
(see pp. HE 14). 


IMPACT INVENTORY 


The Plan contains policies to insure that population growth caused 
by development will not exceed the ability of the City to provide 
adequate services and infrastructure improvements (CDE 
Policies 6-8). 


The Plan contains policies and programs to ensure a diversity of 
housing types and provide housing opportunities to all economic 
segments of the population (CDE Policies 3, 4; HE Policies 1-6, 
Implementation Programs i7)s 


The Plan contains policies to provide local employment opportunities 
for the city's present and future residents (CDE Policies 2, 9). 


1. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


C. HOUSING (See pp. HE 19-20) 


Up to 4,639 new housing units could be added to the existing housing 
stock were buildout of the Plan to occur. The current pattern 
of housing unit types within the Primary Sphere of Influence would 
change from 70% single-family detached and 30% multi-family 
to 67% single-family detached and 33% multi-family. By increasing 
the amount of land available for multi-family housing (especially 
within the existing city limits) the Plan provides housing opportunities 
to a variety of income groups. 


D. TRANSPORTATION (See Circulation Element) 


1. 


Existing and cumulative development, including development within 
the city under the Growth Management Ordinance, could result 
in up to 40,000 two-way peak hour automobile trips within (or 
through) Sonoma Valley. A variety of circulation improvements 
would be needed to accommodate this increase. 


The Plan contains policies to insure that development does not 
out-strip service and infrastructure capacity (CDE Policy 7, 
8). 


Currently, the City has an interim Growth Management Ordinance 
limiting development approvals within the city to 100 units per 
year. If the City continues to extend the Growth Management 
Ordinance over the 20-year lifetime of the General Plan only 
2,000 new units could be built. Site specific impacts would be 
addressed through the EIR process. 


The pattern of residential densities proposed by the Plan respects 
existing neighborhoods. 


The Plan would encourage and facilitate alternative modes of 
travel including walking, bicycling and transit (COE Policy 13, 
Implementation Program 2; CE Policies 6, 7). 


Based on the traffic model, the improvements called for in the 
Circulation Element would, if implemented, generally 
accommodate anticipated traffic volumes, although driver delays 
could occur at some intersections during peak periods. 
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E. PUBLIC SERVICES AND FACILITIES (See pp. CDE 21-30) 
Ts Sewer 


a. Buildout of the Plan could add up to 1.2 mgd to existing dry D/A 1. 
weather sewage flows and up to 1 mgd to existing wet weather 
flows. Neither increase would exceed the existing treatment 
capacity of the local sewer treatment plant. 


In comparison, buildout according to the County projection 
scenario would result in a .7 mgd increase in dry weather 
flows, and buildout under the GMO scenario would add only 
-5 mgd to existing dry flows. 


b.  Curaulative development throughout the South Sonoma Valley C/A 1. 
could require an increase in the treatment capacity of the 
plan by 2000-2005. 


2s Water 


a. Buildout of the Plan could require 73% (224 ac. ft./month) D/A UB 
increase in the City's existing water entitlement, necessitating 
the development of a new water supply pipeline or some other 
water source. At the rate of growth necessary to reach 
buildout by the year 2005, the existing entitlement would 2 
be used up by 1990-91. 


Development under the County projections would require 32 
a 23% increase in existing capacity, with capacity reached 

by 1995-96. Under the GMO an 11% increase in capacity 

would be needed, with the entitlement used up by 1998-99. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


Because capacity would not be exceeded, no mitigation is 
necessary; nevertheless, the Plan contains policies to promote 
residential water conservation (HE Policy 9) and tie development 
to the availability of services (CDE Policies 7, 8). 


The South Sonoma Valley Sewer District, in conjunction with 
Sonoma County and the City of Sonoma, would either have to 
increase treatment capacity or limit growth. 


The Plan contains policies to ensure that development does not 
exceed service and infrastructure capacity (CDE Policies 7, 
8). 


The Plan contains a policy promoting residential water 
conservation (HE Policy 9). 


The Plan recommends that the City, the Valley of the Moon 
Water District and the Sonoma County Water Agency work 
together to develop a new water supply pipeline to the South 
Sonoma Valley (CDE Implementation Program 6). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


Solid Waste 


a. Buildout of the Plan could result in the generation of an 
additional 207 tons of refuse per week, necessitating 10 
additional trucks. 


Development under the County projections would result in 
an additional 131 tons per week of refuse, requiring 6 additional 
trucks. Buildout under the Growth Management Ordinance 
would result in an additional 107 tons per week of refuse, 
requiring 5 additional trucks. 


b. Solid waste generated by cumulative growth throughout the 
County will result in the need for a new central landfill by 
1994, 


The local collection service would increase service and equipment 
levels as necessary. 


The Sonoma County Public Works Department is currently developing 
a solid waste information program to encourage and coordinate 
recycling, reuse and waste reduction. Over the long term, the 
County hopes to reduce the rate of waste generation by as much 
as 20% (Sonoma County Solid Waste Management Plan, November, 
1985). 


The City could work with the County Public Works Department 
to promote recycling, reuse and waste reduction within the City 


of Sonoma. 


The City could establish a recycling drop-off center within city 


limits to be operated by the City's collection franchise. 


The County Public Works Department has begun the site selection 
process for a new central landfill and hopes to have a new central 


site on line by 1993-94 (Sonoma County Solid Waste Management 
Plan, November, 1985). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


“uence Nien meni 


Police Protection 


In order to maintain the existing police-to-population ratio, buildout 
of the Plan would necessitate 18 additional full-time sworn officers 
(with a corresponding increase in staff and equipment levels), slightly 
beyond the planned capacity of the existing police facility. 


In contrast, buildout under the County projections would require 
12 additional full-time sworn officers while buildout under the 
growth management ordinance would require 10 additional full-time 
sworn officers. 


Fire Protection 


a. Buildout of the Plan could require an additional ten full-time 
firefighters, with a corresponding increase in staff and 
equipment levels, to maintain the existing man 
power/population ratio. The existing Fire Department facility 
could probably accommodate the increase in manpower, but 
a new substation might be needed to house additional 
equipment. 


Alternatively, buildout under the County. projections would 
necessitate an additional seven full-time firefighters, while 
buildout under the Growth Management Ordinance would 
necessitate an additional five full-time firefighters. 


D/A 


D/A 


The City would increase the staff and service levels of the Police 
Department as necessary. 


The need for additional full-time sworn officers could be reduced 
if the City places the interim officer program on a year-round 
basis. The City is currently studying this option. 


The layout of the existing police facility and the size of the site 
permit expansion of the facility if necessary (Sonoma Police Facility, 
DEIR, Walt Smith and Associates, 1980). 


The City will increase Fire Department staffing and equipment 
levels as necessary. 


The City is developing a sprinkler district in the downtown area 
to promote the installation of fire-suppression sprinklers in the 
vulnerable historic buildings around the Plaza (PSE Implementation 
Program 2). 


The future need for additional firefighters could be reduced if 
the City strengthened its existing Fire Flow Ordinance by requiring 
fire suppression sprinklers and flame retardant roofs of all new 
residential development. Currently, the Fire Chief is studying 


-the feasibility of such a requirement. 


a. 


County 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


IMPACT Nene MITIGATION 


6. Public Schools 


Ultimate buildout of the Plan could require increases in local 
enrollment capacity as shown on page CDE-30, Table 5. A 
new elementary school could be necessary, as well as 
substantial expansion of junior high school and high school 
enrollment capacity. 


By way of comparison, the need for increases in enrollment 
capacity produced by buildout under the County projections 
and under the Growth Management Ordinance are shown 
in the table below 


Table EIR-4 


Potential Enrollment Capacity Needs under 
the County Projections and the GMO (1) 


Grade Level 
7-8 


Increase needed: 


% of total existing 


Capacity: 


GMO 


Increase needed: 


% of total existing 


capacity 


Same assumptions as used in "Current and Potential Enrollment 
Capacity Needs," Table CDE-8. 


The Sonoma Valley Unified School District could undertake the 
following short-term and long-term actions to increase enrollment 
capacity. Some of these actions are currently under consideration 
by the school district. 


a. Change district lines to maximize existing capacity. 


Supplement existing schools with portable units. 


Develop a school facilities master plan to address capacity 
needs, siting, construction and financing. 


Consider, in conjunction with the City, assessing school 
impact fees on new residential development to provide capital 
improvement funds. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


Same mitigation as for E.6.A above. 


b. Cumulative growth within the school district could necessitate 
the construction of new schools within 15-20 years. 


F. IMPACTS ON AGRICULTURE (See pp. COE 13-14) 


ifs 


30 


Buildout of the Plan would result in the loss of approximately 40 
acres of Class | and II soils to development at urban densities. The 
impacts on agriculture resulting from the loss of this land would 
be minimal for the following reasons: 


a. The land is contiguous to urban development. 


b. The average parcel size of the land in question is only 1.7 
acres, too small for any but limited agricultural operations. 

c. Eighty-two percent of the parcels are already partially 

developed with single family residences. 


d. Only between 10 to 15 acres are actually used for agriculture. 


Buildout of the Plan could lead to increased conflicts between 
agricultural and residential uses. 


Cumulative development throughout Sonoma Valley will result 
in the loss of agricultural land and increasing conflicts between 
agricultural and residential uses. 


D/A 


D/A 


D/A 


C/A 


The Plan retains approximately 95 acres of agricultural land within 
existing city limits and the Primary Sphere of Influence. 


By concentrating urban development within a compact area and 
placing surrounding agricultural land in very low density agricultural 
zones, the Plan facilitates the preservation of agricultural land 
(Fig. CDE-1). 


The Plan contains policies promoting agriculture (CDE policies 
5-8; COE policies 1, 2). 


The Plan contains policies to reduce agricultural/residential 


conflicts (CDE policies 6-8; COE policy 1). 
Same mitigation as for F.1 and F.2 above. 


The overall development policy of the Sonoma County Planning 
Department, which has jurisdiction over the unincorporated areas 
of Sonoma Valley, is to concentrate urban development in existing 
urban centers, thus maintaining agricultural land and avoiding 
land use conflicts. 


1. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


G. AIR QUALITY (See Section G of the EIR) 


Buildout of the Plan, even in conjunction with area-wide 
development, is not expected to have any significant impact on 
air quality. The total amount of various automobile generated 
pollutants may even decline due to increasingly strict automobile 
emission standards and the gradual replacement of older, more 
polluting automobiles with cleaner models. 


Even though no significant air quality impacts are anticipated 
the Plan contains policies and programs to minimize air pollution. 


a. Bicycling and walking would be facilitated by construction 
of bikeways, pathways and trails (COE policy 11, 
implementation 2; CE policy 7). 


Transit would be encouraged (CE policy 6). 


Implementation of the various parking and roadway 
improvements called for in the circulation elernent would 
minimize traffic congestion, allowing traffic to move at 
higher, less polluting speeds. 


Higher density housing would be placed close to major 
commercial centers and would have access to transit and 
major thoroughfares (HE policy 8). 


Projects having potentially significant impacts on air quality would 
be subject to the CEQA process as well as applicable federal, 
State and regional air quality standards. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


MPAGT ME MITIGATION 


WATER RESOURCES (See pp. CDE 21-25; pp. COE 13, 16) 


le Development of or near creeks and runoff directed toward creeks 
could degrade the water quality of local creeks. 


Pes Increased sewage outfalls during the dry season caused by buildout 
of the Plan could contribute to current water quality violations 
by the sewage treatment plant of Schell Slough. 


MINERAL RESOURCES (See pg. COE 14) 


ie Development along Sonoma Creek could degrade the gravel deposits 
associated with the creek or preclude their extraction. 


D/A 


D/A 


D/A 


The Plan requires ample building setbacks from creeks (COE policy 
5). 


The Plan prohibits hillside developments that would impact the 
water quality of local creeks (COE policy 3). 


The Plan discourages gravel extraction along Sonoma Creek (COE 
policy 7). 


The sewer district is developing a plan to store effluent produced 
in the dry season for agricultural irrigation or release during the 
wet period. Once implemented, this program should be able to 
accommodate existing and future dry period flows up to the design 
capacity of the treatment plant. 


The Plan contains policies that would preserve Sonoma Creek's 
gravel deposits and prevent development that might preclude 
their extraction: 


a. The Plan restricts flood plan development (PSE policy 12); 


b. The Plan would maintain riparian corridors in their natural 
state (COE policy 5); 


Ge The Plan would allow only channel improvements which 
retain the natural vegetation and configuration of local 
creeks (COE policy 6). 


J. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


IMPACT 


FISH, WILDLIFE AND VEGETATION (See pp. COE 1, 13-14, 16-17) 


1. 


The impairment of water quality, reduction of shading or 
channelization of local creeks caused by buildout of the Plan could 
reduce the numbers and types of fish and other stream animals 
and vegetation inhabiting local creeks. 


Buildout of the Plan would result in the development of 956 acres 
of vacant and under-utilized land at urban densities. Development 
of this land would eliminate any wildlife habitats currently existing 
on that land. The actual irnpacts on wildlife and vegetation are 
expected to be low for the following reasons: 


a. The land designated for urban development is within or 
contiguous to existing urban development. 


b. Most of it is either infill or is in low density residential or 
agricultural use and does not harbor any significant wildlife 
habitats. 


pr MITIGATION 


The Plan contains policies to limit development that could encroach 
on local creeks or impair their water quality (COE policies 3, 
5). 


The Plan contains a policy to maintain riparian corridors in their 
natural state (COE policy 5). 


The Plan allows only channel improvements that retain the natural 
configuration and vegetation of local creeks (COE policy 6). 


The Plan discourages gravel extraction along Sonoma Creek (COE 
policy 7). 


The Plan preserves and protects the richest wildlife habitats within 
the primary sphere of influence: riparian corridors and the 
undeveloped hillsides (COE policies 3, 5, 6, 7, HAE policy 4). 


The Plan requires the preservation of habitats which support rare 
or endangered species (COE policy 4). 


Projects having potentially significant environmental impacts 
will be subject to the EIR process. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


K. HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES (See Historical 
and Archaeological Resources Element) 


1. Development caused by buildout of the Plan could be at the expense 
of existing historic sites and structures. 


2. Development caused by buildout of the Plan could result in the 
destruction of archeological sites, structures and artifacts. 


L. SCENIC RESOURCES (See Background Data for HAE; pp. COE 1, 13-14) 


1. Development caused by buildout of the Plan could result in the 
loss or degradation of the City's natural and man-made scenic 
resources. 


D/A 


D/A 


D/A 


1. 


The Plan calls for the preservation and reuse of historically or 
architecturally significant structures (HAE policy 2, programs 
1-6, 8). 


The plan contains policies and programs to ensure the preservation 
of archeological resources (HAE policies 5-8, program 7). 


The Plan contains policies and programs for the protection, 
preservation and enhancement of all of the City’s major scenic 


resources: 

a. __Hillsides (HAE policy 4, COE policy 3). 

b. Riparian corridors and creeks (COE policies 5, 6, 7). 

Ce Agricultural land (COE policy 1; CDE policies 6-8). 

d. Historically/architectually significant buildings (HAE policies 
1, 2, 3 8, programs 1 - 6, 8; TE policy 2, program 1). 

e. Parks and pathways (COE policies 10-13, programs 1, 2). 

f. Future development (CDE policy 3; HAE policy 2). 

g. | View corridors (COE policy 9). 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


IMPACT Ney MITIGATION 


M. HAZARDS (See Public Health and Safety Element) 
1. Geologic 


a. Hillside development generated by buildout of the Plan could The Plan restricts hillside development to very low densities (1 
be subject to landslides. ; unit/10 acres) (HAE policy 4, CDE Land Use Plan). 


The Plan requires the submittal of soils and geology reports for 
development proposals in hazardous areas as well as_ the 
incorporation of measures to reduce hazards to acceptable levels 
(PSE policies 1, 2). 


b. City residents would be subject to earthquake related hazards The Plan contains policies and programs to comprehensively address 
including groundshaking, landslides, liquifaction and structural earthquake hazards: 
failure. 
Proposed developments would be evaluated on the basis 
of geologic hazards and required to reduce identified hazards 
to acceptable levels (PSE policies 1, 2). 


Hillside development would occur only at very low densities 
and would be subject to geological hazard evaluation and 
hazard mitigation requirements (HAE policy 4; COE policy 
3; CDE Land Use Plan; PSE policies 1, 2). 


Future critical and high priority facilities are required to 
conform to the latest adopted seismic safety and building 
codes (PSE policy 3). 


A structural survey of historic buildings in the Plaza area 
would be undertaken, and the City would work to bring them 
up to the State Historic Building Code (PSE program 8). 


Public awareness of the City's Emergency Plan would be. 
promoted, and the City would review, update and exercise 
the Emergency Plan as necessary (PSE policies 13, 14). 


The City will rehabilitate City Hall and the Community Center, 
bringing them up to the State Historic Building Code. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


D/A 


Future residents and development would be subject to hazards 
associated with fires and hazardous materials. 


The Plan contains policies and programs to comprehensively address 
hazards associated with fires and hazardous materials. 


a. 


e. 


fs 


Future developments would be evaluated in terms of fire 
protection adequacy (PSE policy 5). 


Public awareness of fire hazards would be promoted (PSE 
program 4). 


The Fire Department would strive to improve the overall 
level of fire protection (PSE policy 7). 


The historic buildings in the Plaza area would receive 
structural evaluations and would be eligible for grants or 
low interest loans for the installation of fire suppression 
sprinklers (PSE programs 2, 8). 


Users of hazardous materials would be identified and an 
inventory of the materials used developed (PSE policy 6, 
programs 5, 6). 


Onsite. handling, transportation and storage of hazardous 
materials would be regulated (PSE policy 6, program 5). 


Contingency plans for responding to incidents involving 
hazardous materials would be developed (PSE program 7). 


The City's emergency plan would be publicized and would 
be reviewed, updated and exercised as necessary (PSE policies 
13, 14). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


Future residents and development could be subject to hazards 
associated with flooding. 


D/A 


The Plan contains a policy requiring submittal of a hydrology 
study for any development proposed in the flood hazard zone (PSE 
policy 12). 


The Plan requires that new development be setback from any 
creek (COE policy 5). 


The Plan contains policies to upgrade and expand the city's storm 
drain system and ensure that future developments include adequate 
drainage features (PSE policies 9, 10). 


Under the Plan, the City would work with the Sonoma County 
Water Agency in developing flood control measures within the 
Planning Area (PSE policy 11). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


N. NOISE (See Community Noise Element) 


C/A The Plan contains policies and programs designed to 


1. Traffic generated by buildout of the Plan in conjunction with regional 
comprehensively address potential traffic noise impacts: 


growth will result in increased traffic noise. 


a. The Plan sets city-wide standards (equaling or exceeding 
State standards) for maximum noise levels (CNE policy 1). 


An acoustical study will be required of any proposed 
residential developments potentially affected by traffic 
noise (CNE policies 3, 4). 


Proposed residential developments potentially affected 
by traffic noise will be required to incorporate mitigation 
measures to achieve compliance with City noise standards 
(CNE policies 3, 4, 5, programs 1, 2, 3). 


2. Buildout of the Plan will result in increased occurrences of D/A ‘ The Plan contains policies and programs to evaluate project 

short-term and intermittent noise, especially in association with proposals in terms of potential to create intermittent nBise and 
to require appropriate mitigation measures to ensure that City 
noise as ca are complied with (CNE policies 1, 3, 4, programs 
ly 24, EVE 


construction. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT INVENTORY 


IMPACT eee MITIGATION 


ENERGY IMPACTS 


1. 


Ze 


Buildout of the Plan would result in the consumption of an unknown 
but potentially significant amount of energy in constructing and 
in maintaining new uses. 


Increased traffic generated by buildout of the Plan along with 
cumulative growth in the area would consume unknown but possibly 
significant quantities of fossil fuels. 


The Plan contains a policy promoting residential energy and water 
conservation (HE policy 9). 


The Plan would conserve energy by concentrating urban development 
within and adjacent to existing city limits, thereby facilitating 
service provision, minimizing infrastructure expansion and reducing 
travel times between residences and shopping, service and 
employment opportunities. 


The City currently requires all major subdivisions to incorporate 
to the extent feasible opportunities for solar heating and cooling 
(City of Sonoma Subdivision Ordinance). 


Energy conservation standards recently enacted by the California 
State legislature will minimize the energy consumption of new 
residences. 


The Plan contains a policy encouraging the location of higher density 
housing next to commercial centers (HE policy 8). 


The Plan contains policies and programs promoting alternatives 
to automobile use (CE policies 6, 7, program 3; COE policy 13, 
program 2). 


G. AIR QUALITY 
1. Climate (1) 


As part of a _ region having a Mediterranean climate, Sonoma typically 
experiences long, dry summers and cool, wet winters. Temperatures in the 
City range from extremes of 20° F to 112° F; in general, however, the climate 
is mild, the annual average temperature being 55° F. Rainfall, although subject 
to wide variation from season to season, averages 27 inches per year, most 
of it (90%) occurring in the wet season. Wind distribution is as follows: from 
the west and west southwest, 50%; from the southwest and southeast, 27%; 
from other directions (usually due north or due east), 23%; dead calm, 0.3%. 


2. Air Quality 


Air quality is a measure of average pollutant concentrations found in a given 
volume of air over a fixed period of time. Pollutants are generated by a 
variety of sources, but the major source of air pollution in the Bay Area is 
the automobile. Air quality is regulated by both the federal government 
and the State of California which have established maximum concentration 
levels for various pollutants. State and federal standards are administered 
at the regional level by the Bay Area Air Quality Management District 
(BAAQMD). 


BAAQMD maintains an air quality monitoring station within city limits; 
however, ozone is the only pollutant monitored because the concentrations 
of other pollutants are considered too minute to warrant monitoring. Ozone 
standards have not once been exceeded in Sonoma over the past five years. 


Because, except for ozone, no data on current or historic pollution levels 
within the Primary Sphere of Influence exists, it was necessary to develop 
estimates. Two estimates of existing and potential air pollution generation 
within the Primary Sphere have been made: 


a. estimates of total automobile generated emissions for various 
pollutants, and 


b. estimates of automobile generated carbon monoxide concentrations. 


Only automobile generated pollution was studied, because automobiles account 
for the overwhelming majority of air pollution in the Bay Area, particularly 
in residential oriented communities such as Sonoma. 


3. Total Transportation Generated Emissions 
Total emission generation refers to the amount of a pollutant produced rather 
than the resulting concentration. In order to estimate current and potential 
emission generation produced by automobile travel resulting from land uses 
within Sonoma's Prirnary Sphere of Influence, the following formula (2) was 
used: 


ee 
(1) Proposed Growth Control Policy, City of Sonoma, DEIR, Walt Smith and Associates, 1980. 
Assessment Guidelines (Draft), BAAQMD, 1985. 


(2) Air Quality Impact 


ElR=32 


ae UX x Xa 


Where 

the total emission of a given pollutant. 

the number of trip generating units (existing and at buildout) 
for each land use within the Primary Sphere (e.g. number 
of single family dwelling units). 

the trip generation rate for a particular use. 

the average length of the trip. 

the emission rate for the chosen pollutant at a given speed 
in a given year. 


Cum 
I ry 
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The information on existing and potential land use within the Primary Sphere 
was taken from the 1985 land use inventory (City of Sonoma); trip generation 
rates, trip lengths and emission rates were based on BAAQMD's Air Quality 
Impact Assessment Guidelines (Draft, 1985). The trip generation rates and 
trip lengths recommended by BAAQMD were modified in some cases to reflect 
local conditions. Tables EIR-6, 7 and 8 surnmarize the factors used in the 
calculations. 


At the suggestion of BAAQMD, only carbon monoxide, reactive hydrocarbons 
and total suspended particulates were considered, because other types of 
pollutants are not a problem in Sonoma nor is there any likelihood of their 
becoming so given the development possible under the Plan (1). 


a. Existina Emissions 


According to the emission generation calculations, land uses within 
Sonoma's Primary Sphere of Influence are responsible for 10% of Sonoma 
County's automobile generated carbon monoxide (C O), 14% of its reactive 
hydrocarbons (HC) and 14% of its total suspended particulates (TSP) 
(See Table EIR-5). As the Primary Sphere currently contains less than 
4% of the County's total population, these estimates are probably too 
high. However, because the City acts as the commercial center for 
Sonoma Valley, is relatively isolated (resulting in long commutes) and 
is a tourist attraction, automobile emissions may be somewhat higher 
than would normally be expected. 


b. Potential Emissions 


Although buildout of the Plan would result in a greater number of trips, 
there could be an actual reduction in the amount of CO and HC generated 


due to stricter automotive emission standards and the replacement 
of older, more polluting cars (see Table EIR=5); 


The amount of TSP would increase because the greater number of cars 
and trips would result in greater dust entrainment (dust becoming airborne 
from the motion of tires against pavement), Proportionately, the City's 
contribution to County-wide emissions would remain roughly constant. 


(1) Phone conversation, Brent Mussen, BAAQMD, 12/4/85. 
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Pollutant 


Carbon Monoxide 


Reactive 
Hydrocarbons 


Total Suspended 
Particulates (2) 


Table EIR-5 
Total Transportation Generated Emissions, 


Existing and Projected: 
Primary Sphere of Influence, 1985 — 2005 


Transportation Generated Emissions (1) 


Existing (1985) Potential (2005) 


Amount % of Amount % of 
(tons per County-wide (tons per County-wide 
day) Total day) Total 
1221 10% 9.37 11% 
1.47 14% 1.02 9% 
1.84 14% 2.49 13% 


a ———————— —— 


(1) Based on land use information derived from 1985 land inventory, City of Sonoma, 
and on trip generation and emission generation rates developed by BAAQM, Air 
Quality Impact Assessment (Draft), 1985 (adjusted to reflect local conditions). 


(2) Includes exhaust, tire wear and dust entrainment from paved roadways. 
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Table EIR-6 


Existing Emission Factors 
City of Sonoma, 1985 


Use Trip Generation 

Category Units (1) Rate (2) Trip Length (2) Speed (3) 
Residential 

SF 2,893 dwelling units 10/d.u. 6.2 mi. 35 mph 
MF 1,251 dwelling units o.7/d.U. 6.2 mi. 35 mph 
Public 1,742 (1000 sq.ft.) 20/1000 sq.ft. 3.7 mi 35 mph 
Parks 91 acres 12/acre 10.0 mi. 40 mph 
Commercial 

TE 601 (1000 sq. ft.) 60/1000 sq. ft. 2507s 25 mph 
CC 1,166 (1000 csqe ft.) 40/1000 sq. ft. Set, Ibe 35 mph 
GC 241 (1000 sq. ft.) 60/1000 sq. ft. 2 0.Mi« 25 mph 
NC 297 (1000 %sq.. ft.) 80/1000 sq. ft. 1.0;)Mi. 20 mph 
PG 516 (1000 sq. ft.) 40/1000 sq. ft. 307 Wile 35 mph 
Industrial 11 acres 95/acre 9.6 mi 40 mph 


(1) Land Use Inventory, City of Sonoma, 1985. 


(2) Air Quality Impact Assessment Guidelines (Draft), 1985, BAAQMD (Modified in 


some cases to reflect local conditions). 


(3) Based on local conditions. 
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Table EIR-7 


Emission Factors at Buildout 
Primary Sphere of Influence, 2005 


Use Trip Generation 

Category Units (1) Rate (2) Trip Length(2) Speed (3) 
Residential 

Single Family 5,937 dwelling units 10/d.u. 6.2 mi. 35 mph 
Multi-Family 2,846 dwelling units 5.7/d.u. 6.2 mi. 35 mph 
Public 1,742 (1000 sq. ft.) 20/1000 sq. ft. 6.2 mi. 35 mph 
Parks 175 acres 12/acre 10.0 mi. 40 mph 
Commercial 

ine 673 (1000 sq. ft.) 60/1000 sq. ft. 2.0 mi. 25 mph 
CG 1,396 (1000 sq. ft.) 40/1000 sq. ft. 3.7 mi. 35 mph 
GC 360 (1000 sq. ft.) 60/1000 sq. ft. 2.0 mi. 25 mph 
NC 353 (1000 sq. ft.) 80/1000 sq. ft. 1.0 mi. 20 mph 
Pe 777 (1000 sq. ft. 40/1000 sq. ft. 337. mi. 35 mph 
Industrial 11 acres 95/acre 9.6 mi. 40 mph 


(1) Land Use Inventory, City of Sonoma, 1985. 


(2) Air Quality Impact Assessment Guidelines (Draft), 1985, BAAQMD (modified in 
some cases to reflect local conditions). 


(3) Based on local conditions. 
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CALINE-3 MODEL ELEMENTS 


CITY OF SONOMA 
1985 GENERAL PLAN 


Link: ea—e Receptor: O 


SONOMA PLANNING & BUILDING DEPT. 


BRENDA GILLARDE , CONSULTANT 
Source: Cole/Mills, Associates 
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PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS CONSULTED 


City of Sonoma 
Henry Riboni, City Council Member 
Brock T. Arner, City Manager 
Ed Steinbeck, Planning and Building Director 
Richard Rowland, City Engineer 
Al Mazza, Fire Chief 
William Rettle, Police Chief 
Wayne Wirick, Building Inspector 
David Goodison, Planning Technician 


County of Sonoma 
Donald Bean, Civil Engineer IV 
Robert Cortelyou, Water Agency 
Ken Curtis, Chief of Comprehensive Planning 
Wayne Goodrich, Plant Supervisor, Sonoma Valley Waste Treatment Plant 
Donald Head, Director of Public Works 
Richard Rogers, Planner III 


Local Agencies and Organizations 
Keith Anderson, Assistant Superintendent, Sonoma Valley Unified School District 
Friends of Sonoma Creek 
Adele Harrison, Coordinator, Friends in Sonoma Helping 
Sonoma Garbage Collectors 


Regional Agencies 
Brent Mussen, Planner, Bay Area Air Quality Management District 
Jean Roggenkamp, Planner, Bay Area Air Quality Management District 


Private Individuals and Organizations 
Ben Choate, Engineer, Goodrich Traffic Group 
Cole/Mills Associates 
Sound Solutions 


General Plan Consultant 
Brenda Gillarde 
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PERSONS, AGENCIES, AND ORGANIZATIONS COMMENTING 


City of Sonoma 
Larry Murphy, City Council Member 
Henry Riboni, City Council Member 
Thomas Honey, Planning Commissioner 
Ed Steinbeck, Planning and Building Director 
Albert Mazza, Fire Chief 


State Agencies 
Department of Conservation, Division of Mines and Geology 
Department of Fish and Game 
Department of Transportation, Division of Aeronautics 
Department of Transportation, Division of Highways 


Regional Agencies and Organizations 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Local Organizations 
Residents Against Irresponsible Development 
Sonoma Valley Visitors Bureau 


Private Individuals 
Ty Batto 
Rachel Carter 
Louis Chiotti 
Owen Cort 
Aurilla Doerner 
Edward C. Heine 
Lindy Johnson 
Virginia Jones 
Suzanne Jouchim 
Ken McTaggart 
James Peters 
L. Clay Reece 
Urban Scheiblich 
Della Simpson 
Virginia Weisel 
John Zeibarth 
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